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HERMES TRISMEGISTUS AND THE ORIGINS OF 
GNOSTICISM 


BY 
GILLES QUISPEL 


Dedicated to Joost R. Ritman 


mercurial agathodaimon 
Armenian Hermes 


In 1982 Jean-Pierre Mahé published his French translation of an 
Armenian gnomology entitled Definitions of Hermes Trismegistus to 
Asclepius. This contained the following Saying: 


Who knows himself, knows the All.! 


Hermes was held to be an ancient Egyptian, but this saying of his was 
in tune with Greek philosophy. The temple of Delphi admonished its 
visitors to know themselves. And according to the Stoic philosopher 
Poseidonios of Apameia man should follow always and at all times the 
daimon within us, the Logos, who is akin to and of the same nature as 
the Daimon without, the Pneuma or God who pervades the universe.? 

The Hermetic Saying can easily be older than the Poimandres. This 
writing describes how Anthropos descends from the world of God 
above to create, but falls in love with lower nature and falls into matter. 
Nature then brings forth the bodies after the shape (eidos) of Anthropos 
(17).? 

The background of this myth has become completely clear in recent 
research.^ The prophet Ezekiel described the Glory of God in the form 
of a man, the demuth kemar&h adam or eidos anthropou. This became 
the stock theme of Jewish Gnosis until the present day. Already in the 
second century before Christ the dramatist Ezekiel Tragicus in Alexan- 
dria described this Glory as Phos, Man, a hypostasis of the hidden God. 
The Anthropos of so many Gnostic writings from Nag Hammadi is 
none other than Ezechiel's Kabod. Sometimes he is called Geradamas, 
Geraios Adam or Adam Qadmon. He is, as in the Poimandres, the 
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archetype of the human body. That looks like the Middle-Platonic con- 
cept of the idea of man applied to the Genesis story. But it is only in 
Manichaeism that the archetypal man falls into concupiscence and mat- 
ter. Of course all this has nothing to do with a prechristian Iranian myth 
of the Saved Saviour, Gayomart or Mortal Life. It rather serves as an 
illustration of the Hermetic Definition quoted above which underlies a 
well-known passage in the Poimandres (13): 


Let the spiritual man Know himself as being immortal and (then he may 
know) that eros is the cause of death and (he may know) all things. 


As is so often the case in the Hermetic writings, first was the Saying, 
then came the story. 


Hellenistic Hermes 


Inspired by the magnificent findings of Jean-Pierre Mahé his com- 
patriot the Reverend Father J. Paramelle has identified a number of 
Hermetic abstracts in Greek in the manuscript Clarke II of the Bodleian 
library of Oxford, among which are some Greek fragments of the 
Definitions of Hermes  Trismegistus to  Asclepius preserved in 
Armenian. 

One of them runs as follows: 


" AvÜpc oc Ap qpotépac Éxet xà qotic, 
xai vij Üvnchv xai c?v àOivacov. 

" AvÜpcoc tptig otaíac &xst, tT|v vontiv 
xoi tiv duxuxijw xai viv Atv. 


VI, 1 


Man has the two natures, 

Both the mortal and the immortal. 

Man has three essences, 

spiritual, vital (**psychic"") and material. 


Of course this tripartition is grounded in Platonic and Platonist 
psychology. But Plato himself never uses Ay/é, nor does he ever oppose 
the **psychic'"' to the *'*noetic'"'. It would seem that for him the nous is 
a part of the psyché. In a magical papyrus (PGM 4.524f and 510) 
**psychikos"' denotes the life of the natural world and whatever belongs 
to it in contrast to the supernatural world, which is characterised by 
pneuma. But this papyrus must be of a later date than the Hermetic 
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Definitions; and **pneuma"' is not **nous"'. I know of no other prechris- 
tian writing in which the distinction of **psychic"' and *'noetic"' can be 
found. In any case it is quite certain now that the famous gnostic tripar- 
tition can be traced back to and localised in a Hermetic lodge of Alexan- 
dria and is clearly of pagan origin. 


Catholic Hermes 


There is an echo of this scheme in another Alexandrian writing, 7e 
Teachings of Silvanus. That is a Catholic writing, in its present form 
dating to the fourth century, but in part still reflecting second century 
views.$ As in this case: 


But before everything else, know your origin. 
Know yourself, from what substance you are and from what race 
and from what tribe. 
Understand that you have come into being from three races: 
from the earth, 
from the moulded 
and from the begotten. 
The body has come into being from the earth with an earthly 
substance, 
but the moulded, for the sake of the soul, has come into being 
from the thought of the Divine. 
The begotten, however, is the spirit (0us), which has come into 
being in conformity with the image of God. 

VII, 4, 92, 10f." 


The Hermetic scheme has been combined here with the story of Genesis, 
more specifically Gen. 1,27, about the image of God in man and Gen. 
2,7, about the breath in the nostrils. But the original Platonic ter- 
minology, nous, not pneuma, has been preserved. And this would sug- 
gest that The Teachings of Silvanus, a Catholic writing, has not been 
influenced by Christian Gnosticism of Alexandria, which invariably 
used **pneuma"' in this context. 


Gnostic Hermes 


Valentinus and his followers distinguished three classes of man, 
hylics, psychics and pneumatics and opposed spiritual, intuitive, to 
**psychic"', that is logic and discursive and heavenly: 
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Adam received a spiritual germ that was sowed 

by Sophia stealthily into his soul... 

in order that the bone, his logic and heavenly 

soul, not be empty, but full of spiritual marrow. 
Excerpta ex Theodoto, 53, 2-5 


Thus Adam could beget three different types of man, materialists, true 
believers and spiritual people: 


From Adam three natures were born, first 
the irrational, to which Cain belonged; 
secondly 
the rational and righteous; 
thirdly 
the intuitive type, men like Seth 
Excerpta, 54,1 


The leader of the Western school of Valentinianism, Heracleon or a 
pupil of his, or whoever wrote the Z7ripartite Treatise of the Jung 
Codex, amplified this scheme into a grandiose concept of world history: 
the Logos (Sophia) has to go through the inferno of natural paganism 
and the purgatorio of religion and ethics, Israel, before it can attain 
through Christ to the realm of spiritual freedom. But already before 
Valentinus the sect of the Gnostikoi, superficially christianised but 
rooted in a rebellious Judaism of Alexandria, which is responsible for 
the Apokryphon of John and so many other writings from Nag Ham- 
madi, knew of a cruel demiurge, who unconsciously blew his pneuma 
into Adam, which distinguishes the pneumatic race of the Sethians from 
earthy materialists and narrow-minded believers: 


And they said to Yaltabaoth, *'Blow into his face something of your 
pneuma and his body will arise". And he blew into his face the spirit which 
is the power of his mother: he did not know this, for he lives 


unconsciously. 
Apokryphon of John, II, 1, 19.? 


Hermes and esoteric Judaism 


Why was it that all those gnostics, most of them from Alexandria, 
rendered nesama with pneuma when interpreting Genesis 2,7: 


And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; 
and man became a living soul. 
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What is more, Philo Judaeus of Alexandria uses the word **pneuma"' 
a dozen times when alluding to this breath.? Let me make myself clear. 
I do not even for a moment believe that Philo ever was a Gnostic. It can 
not even be said that he was ''not yet Gnostic". How could one of the 
richest men of Alexandria, who did not suffer from the ga/uth, have the 
tragic sense of Gnostic alienation? No, Philo was opposed to incipient 
Gnosticism in the Alexandrian Jewry and liked to polemicise with it 
stealthily. Perhaps he is doing this when he remarks that the breath is 
nothing but an aura, not really a pneuma. 


He (Moses) uses the word ''breath"" (pnoóé), but not *''spirit'"' (pneuma), 
thus implying that there is a difference between them: for ''spirit'' is con- 
ceived of as connoting strength and vigour and power, a **breath"' is like 
an air (aura) or a gentle and mild vapour. 

Legum Allegoriae 1, 42, Colson-Whitaker I, 173 


Is he trying to give a more orthodox sense to this essential passage of 
the Septuagint? One would be inclined to suppose so. In any case 
pneuma was already then a variant reading. In that case Genesis 2,7 in 
an ancient version of the Septuagint would contain the elements: 


dust (Ay/é) 
pneuma 
psyché 


And Philo seems to acknowledge that mankind consists of different 
natures: 


Exactly, then, as God has conceived a hatred for pleasure and the body 
without giving reasons, so too has he promoted goodly natures (qoocc) 
apart from any manifest reason. For should anyone ask why the prophet 
(Moses) says that Noah found grace in the sight of the Lord God (Gen. 
VI,8) when as yet he had, so far as our knowledge goes, done no fair deed, 
we shall give a suitable answer to the effect that he is shown to be of an 
excellent nature from his birth (cuctácecoc xai Yevéotox). 

Legum Allegoriae, II, 77, Colson-Whitaker I, 351 


Adolf Hónig, in his important but unrecognized book about the origins 
of Gnosticism, long ago observed that the three classes of man were to 
be found in Philo's De gigantibus 60 (271):'* 


So, then, it is no myth at all of giants that he sets before us; 
rather he wishes to show you that 

some men are earth-born, 

some heaven-born and 

some God-born. 
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The earth-born are those who take the pleasures of the body for their 
quarry, who make it their practice to indulge in them and enjoy them and 
provide the means by which each of them may be promoted. 
The heaven-born are the votaries of the arts and of knowledge, the lovers 
of learning. For the heavenly element in us is the mind (voi) as the 
heavenly beings are each of them a mind. And it is the mind which pursues 
the learning of the schools and the other arts one and all, which sharpens 
and whets itself, aye and trains and drills itself solid in the contemplation 
of what is intelligible by mind. 
But the men of God are priests and prophets who have refused to accept 
membership in the commonwealth of the world and to become citizens 
therein, but have risen wholly above the sphere of sense-perception and 
have been translated into the world of the intelligible and dwell there 
registered as freemen of the commonwealth of Ideas, which are 
imperishable and incorporeal. 

Colson-Whitaker II, 475 


Notice how the voóz is degraded here to the extroverted discursive 
intellect, whereas you have to be begotten by God, probably through the 
grace of his pneuma, to become a citizen of the city of God, after having 
become nothing but an exiled sojourner in this kosmos. 

The tripartition of body (flesh), psyché and pneuma seems to be pre- 
supposed here. In any case three classes of men are mentioned in this 
passage. It would seem that the Hermetic tripartition mentioned in the 
aphorism we quoted had been taken over by liberal-minded Jews of 
Alexandria, who linked it up with the Genesis story and spoke of 
pneumatikos instead of noetos under the influence of Genesis 2,7. 


Hermes and Apollos 


It is time now to discuss the brilliant exegesis of Paul's first Letter to 
the Corinthians 1-4 offered by Birger Pearson in his recent book on the 
Jewish origins of Gnosticism (quoted in n. 9). There Paul has a discus- 
sion with opponents within the congregation about psychikoi and 
pneumatikoi culminating in the remark that the psychikos anthropos 
does not sense spiritual views because they are foolishness to him. We, 
however, St. Paul adds, have the ''noum", that is: we have the 
*pneuma" of Christ (2,16). Pearson suggests that the apostle is 
polemicising with and using the terminology of Apollos and his faction 
in Corinth. Apollos was born in Alexandria and was said to be most elo- 
quent and mighty in Scriptures. He could have learned in his hometown 
to differentiate between a lower animal soul and a higher divine spirit, 
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basing himself on the Hellenistic exegesis of Genesis 2,7 that was usual 
in liberal quarters of Jewish Alexandria. 


Numenius and Alexandrian Judaism 


I think I have found some confirmation for this hypothesis in a 
passage in the Christian fourth century philosopher Calcidius, which the 
late and lamented Waszink edited in such an admirable way.'' Calcidius 
quotes there the second century Middle-Platonist philosopher 
Numenius who in his turn refers to some Jewish sages. The latter seem 
to be authors of a fragment, in which Numenius distinguishes between 
a first God who sows the germ of every soul as an emanation, a xgo[oAf, 
in all what conceives it, and a lower Lawgiver, called the demiurge, who 
plants and distributes and transplants in all of us the souls which 
descended from on high: 


"OQonsp 98$ n&Aw AóYoc éoxl YecpyrG vpóc 
tÓv quttDovta, &và tv aotÓv AÓYov 
u&Atot& éottv Ó mxpioc cóc xpóc tóv Onutoupyóv. 
"O uév ve àv onépua n&ong duyxic ortípet 
eig xà uecvaAaYyévovcra aoto0 xpfjuata cop.mavcac 
ó vou.olécnc 6€ quceóet xai Otavéuet xai 
uexaqureóet eic Tua &x&otouc tà éxe(Üev 
x poxa ca eA fueva. 

fragment 13, des Places 55 


There does exist a certain rapport between the owner of a plantation and 
a labourer-planter; 
that same rapport exists between the first God and the Master builder of 
the Universe. 
The One who is Being itself sows the sperma of every soul in whatever con- 
ceives it. 
On the other hand the Lawgiver distributes the souls that at first emanated 
from the God beyond god into the human bodies of each of us and 
cultivates each of them and transplants them (into new bodies if they are 
not yet purified). 

(cf. Festugiere, Révélation III, 44) 


If this interpretation is correct, then these Jewish sages whom Numenius 
so often mentions may have been esoteric Jews of Alexandria, who, 
since the time of Ezekiel the dramatist, used to distinguish between the 
hidden God and the Glory, called Anthropos or Phos, archetypal 
Man."? But whether they were esoteric or not, Alexandrian or not, in 
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any case they distinguished between the human body formed from the 
earth, a vital, astral soul brought down from the spheres of heaven and 
the divine logos which is a gracious gift of the highest God, as the 
following passage shows: 


Quod quidem verum esse testatur eminens quaedam doctrina sectae sanc- 
tioris et in comprehensione divinae rei prudentioris, quae perhibet deum 
absoluto illustratoque sensili mundo genus hominum instituentem 
corpus quidem eius parte humi sumpta iuxta hanc effigiem aedificasse for- 
masseque, 
vitam vero eidem ex convexis accersisse caelestibus, postque intimis eius 
inspirationem proprio flatu intimasse, 
inspirationem hanc dei consilium animae rationemque significans. 
Et ratio dei deus est humanis rebus consulens, quae causa est hominibus 
bene beateque vivendi, 
si non concessum sibi munus summo a deo neglegant 

Calcidius, Timaeus LV, Waszink 103, 1-9 


Translation: 


That this must be true is proven by an admirable doctrine of a holy group 
(secta) which has an eminent insight in theological truth. 

It holds that God after having achieved and decorated the visible world, 
has brought forth the human race: 

first he built and formed the body from earth after this image ( - the image 
of the Kosmos); 

then he summoned /ife from the spheres of heaven; 

afterwards he involved his pneuma into its interior by blowing his own 
breath (into the body's nostrils), 

(by pneuma indicating the consciousness and logos of the soul). 

And this /ogos of God, which is itself god, is directing human behaviour 
and as such the cause of a good and happy life for the human beings, but 
only in the case that they do not neglect zhis gift which the highest God 
bestowed on them. 


This is a remarkable passage. It relates the views of Jews who gave a 
platonising interpretation of Genesis 2,7. Calcidius must have taken it 
from Numenius.'* It distinguishes between a vital and astral psyché and 
a reasonable spirit. When it proclaims that this psyche has its origin in 
the heavenly spheres, one is reminded of the Anthroópos in the Poiman- 
dres, who is given part of the passions of all the seven planets, which 
man gives back to them after his death on his journey on high (24). 
One can perhaps be more specific. Joan P. Couliano has shown con- 
vincingly that the theme of the soul's heavenly journey originated in 
primitive Orphism which seems to have been indebted indirectly to the 
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religion of the shamans who become *'high" even in our time. But 
according to the same author the doctrine of the soul's descent through 
the spheres of the seven planets has its roots in the astrologic lore of the 
Hermetic Panaretos (x 200 B.C.) and is transmitted in three versions: 

]. Possibly in Middle Platonism and certainly in later Neo-Platonism 
this doctrine simply means that at birth the soul descends from the 
Milky Way through the spheres of the seven planets and from each of 
them assumes certain qualities necessary for the new being to exist on 
earth. 

2. In Gnosticism, starting with the (originally Jewish) Apokryphon 
of John and with Basilides of Alexandria (first half second century 
A.D.) the doctrine is negative: from the seven planetary Rulers 
(Archons) the soul assumes an astral body of seven vices (including con- 
cupiscence) which most Gnostics call the antimimon pneuma or 
counterfeit spirit. The second century philosopher Numenius (whose 
views are preserved by the fourth century Latin Platonist Macrobius) 
seems to be of the same opinion. The Gnostics aim to be delivered from 
the astrological Fate and the astrological antimimon pneuma. 

3. In Neo-Platonism we have a positive version of the same myth in 
the doctrine of the ochéma or vehicle of the soul.'5 

It seems not to have been observed before that Numenius in this 
respect, as so often, has been inspired by his Jewish source, the liberal 
quarters of esoteric Alexandria. So were the Gnostics. The Poimandres 
is tributary to the same circles. These Jewish Gnostics obviously had 
identified the antimimon pneuma with the evil inclination, the jeser ha- 
ra* of Pharisaic lore. Mani, who stands in the Gnostic tradition, 
simplified this view: far from teaching two souls, as Augustine suggests, 
he opposed the spirit to the flesh. Merkabah mysticism of Palestine, 
which teaches ascent during this life, is rooted in these heterodox tradi- 
tions. Moreover, it is rather un-Greek and unphilosophical to admit that 
the Spirit is not part of man, but a gracious and undeserved gift of God. 

There existed indeed in antiquity a holy order, which taught the latter 
view; these were the Essenes from Qumran at the Dead Sea: 

I, the Master, know Thee, O my God 

by the spirit which Thou hast given to me, 

and by Thy Holy Spirit I have faithfully hearkened 
to Thy marvellous counsel. 

In the mystery of Thy wisdom 


Thou hast opened knowledge to me 
and in Thy mercies 
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Thou has unlocked for me the fountain of Thy might. 
Hymn 19, Vermés 189 


I do not for a moment believe that Numenius was familiar with the 
. views of the Essenes. It is, however, very Jewish to believe that the Spirit 
is a gift, which can even be taken from man. It cannot be completely 
excluded that besides the Hermetic lodge, visited by Greeks, Copts and 
Jews indiscriminately, there existed in Alexandria a sort of Bne Berith 
lodge, for liberal Jews exclusively, and that the two influenced each 
other. 


Esoteric Jewish influence on Hermes 


Already the Definitions of Hermes Trismegistus to Asclepius evidence 
this Jewish impact: 


The spirit is not in every soul. 
X, 3, Mahé 399 
Every man has a body and a soul, but not every soul has a spirit. 
VII, 4, Mahé 387 


These Sayings are integrated and developed in the Poimandres and the 
Asclepius: 


Do not all men have a spirit?—Silence, you fool, take care of what you are 
saying. 
Poimandres 22 
Non omnes, o Asclepi, intelligentiam veram adepti sunt. 
Asclepius 77 


And the fourth treatise of the Corpus Hermeticum, called Krater or 
Monas, reveals that the /ogos, discursive reasoning, is a faculty of all 
human beings, but that one has to be baptized in order to receive the 
spirit during that ritual ceremony and becomes an initiate. 

This Hermetic and Jewish esoteric doctrine was preserved by Valen- 
tinus and his school. The great stylist and antignosticus Tertullian gave 
it a pregnant and unforgettable formulation in his writing against the 
Valentinians: 


Spiritale enim ex Seth de obvenientia superducunt iam non naturam sed 
indulgentiam, ut quod Achamoth de superioribus in animas bonas depluat. 
(XXIX, 3) 
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In his most excellent commentary on adversus Valentinianos Pro- 
fessor Jean-Claude Fredouille observes that obvenientia, a hapax 
legomenon, *'s'oppose à nature, innéité," whereas ''non natura sed 
indulgentia" according to him means: 'ínon natura, sed donatum 


gratiosum"*."? So I translate: 


*As a matter of fact they add the spiritual element symbolised by Seth as 
a casual accessory, which is not a natural attribute but a gracious gift, 
because Achamoth lets it rain down in good souls"'. 


This means that the Valentinian Gnosis is not an idealistic philosophy 
of identity but a mysticism of grace. It now transpires that the same is 
true of the Hermetic Gnosis. The origins of this influential concept 
perhaps are to be sought in the monastery of Qumran and the liberal 
Jewish lodge of Alexandria. 


Valentinus and Mani 


Mani was familiar with the Valentinian division of mankind into the 
Pneumatikoi, the Psychikoi and the Hylikoi (or Soómatikoi) and 
discusses it in one of his discourses in the Kephalaia (CXV, 270, 13-23), 
as Samuel N. C. Lieu rightly observes in his seminal study 
* Manichaeism"' .'* Valentinus and Mani have much in common. The 
kernel of their doctrine is that empirical man, his conscious ego so to 
speak, has to form a syzygie, a mysterium conjunctionis, with his guar- 
dian angel or transcendental Self: this is an amplification of the Greek 
and Jewish view that man has a (male!) daimon or guardian angel who 
resembles him as two drops of water and is called in Hebrew iqonin.'? 
And certainly Mani was familiar with the Valentinian interpolation in 
the Acts of John (94-102), according to which Jesus at the Last Supper 
danced the suffering of agonising mankind and was said to suffer with 
suffering mankind. Mani picked that up and conceived the image of 
Jesus patibilis, ex omni pendens ligno and suffering in all men, animals 
and plants. The Cologne Mani Codex has finally proved that this awe- 
inspiring vision goes back to Mani himself. 


Hermes and Mani 


It is no less certain that the Hermetic Gnosis influenced Manichaean 
beginnings. Faustus plausibly argues that Hermes was an ancient 
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prophet for us Gentiles, whereas the prophets of Israel spoke to the 
Jews who had accepted the Messiah.?" Ephrem Syrus mentions Hermes 
among the primeval sages of Manichaeism.?' And a middle Persian 
fragment (M 788, 2-8) enumerates Hermas the Pastor (Hermes the 
Poimen of Men?) among the apostles of true religion.?? Where East and 
West agree, we are on solid ground. But also indirectly Mani was 
familiar with Hermetic lore. He knew and loved the Gospel of Thomas, 
written about 140 A.D. in Edessa and reflecting the Encratite shade of 
Aramaic Christianity. There Mani read: 


Jesus says: Whoever knows everything, but fails to know himself, fails to 
know the AI (67). 


] am not at all sure that Jesus ever said this. It seems more probable that 
the author of the Gospel of Thomas found it in the above mentioned 
Hermetic gnomology: 


Who knows himself, knows the All. 


The myth of the Self, as we all know, is of Greek origin. Hermes picked 
it up in the Greek quarters of Alexandria. But it had been integrated at 
an early date both by Catholic and by Encratite Christianity. The influ- 
ence of Encratism on Mani was enormous.?? And so the myth of the Self 
became an essential doctrine of Manichaeism: 


**Jesus the Splendour approached sinless Adam and awoke him from the 
sleep of death, that he might be delivered of innumerable demons... Then 
Adam examined himself and realized, who he was."' 

Theodor bar Konai? 


It has been argued that the concept of a spirit or Self in man has a 
tradition in Iran that goes back to Indo-Aryan times. But then, Mani 
did not live in Iran, he lived in Babylonia under Parthian and Persian 
occupation. One does not become automatically a member of the occu- 
pying nation when one lives for some time under a foreign oppressor. 


Mani the Jew 


Nor was Mani an Aryan. According to a trustworthy tradition his 
mother was called Miriam, a good Jewish name. At the age of four his 
father made him a kind of puer oblatus (an Essene custom) in a kibbuz 
of Christian Jews. The Elkesaites, among whom he grew up, were Law- 
abiding Jews, who strictly kept the Sabbath and practised circumcision. 
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Mani must have undergone this rite as a child. And the tradition about 
the encounter with his Twin and heavenly counterpart dramatises the 
historical fact that at the age of twelve he became a bar mizwa, like 
Jesus. Manichaean propaganda in the East later invented for him family 
ties with the royal house, but significantly the Cologne Mani Codex, a 
rather trustworthy biography of Mani, does not say a word about it. As 
often as not founders of a religion are said to be of princely origin. That 
is not necessarily true. I am happy to be in full agreement here with 
Michel Tardieu: 


La tradition manichéenne enjoliva le profil des origines de Mani. Par 
apologétique iranisante, les manichéens de Perse firent de Patteq un 
descendant d'une vieille famille parthe, les Haskaniya, ayant souche à 
Hamadan; ils attribuérent quantité de noms à la mére de Mani: Mays, 
Karussa, Utakhim, Taqshit, Nuskit; ils rattachérent cette femme à la 
famille des Kamsuragan, liée à la maison royale des Arsacides. L'attribu- 
tion d'un haut lignage au fondateur d'une religion se vérifie également 
dans le bouddhisme et dans le christianisme. 

Le Manichéisme, Paris 1981, 5. 


Numenius and inordinate concupiscence 


Nor is it feasible to suppose that radical dualism of theological 
Zoroastrianism has induced Mani to eliminate the mitigated dualism of 
his gnostic predecessors with which he was familiar. The Persian 
religion did not identify good with spirit and evil with matter: the idea 
of matter was unknown in Iran. The conceptual framework for his 
rationalisations was already there in Hermetism. The Asclepius (14) 
teaches: 


fuit deus et hylé ... et mundo (2 materiae) comitabatur spiritus vel inerat 
mundo spiritus. 


As van Winden observes in his already mentioned dissertation (93), 
quoting Calcidius, this formulation is of Stoic origin: 


The Stoics also reject the idea that matter came into being. They rather 
regard matter and God as the two principles of everything. 


Numenius, living in the century before Mani, considered matter as the 
origin of all evil (rmalorum fons), because inordinate, disorderly motion 
(inordinatus motus) is innate in the interior of matter itself.?? Could it 
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be that Numenius here as so often, was inspired by the holy group of 
his Alexandrian Jews? They read in their Bible that in the beginning the 
earth was ahoratos kai akataskeuastos, invisible and inordinate, which 
is a platonising but not incorrect translation of Genesis 1,2. For the 
Bible neither here nor anywhere else knows of such a concept as the 
creatio ex nihilo. This was only later developed as a dogma by orthodox 
Catholicism, Judaism and Islam. The Bible presupposes a pre-existent 
chaos, tehom, tiamat. Not for nothing Philo of Alexandria, Justin Mar- 
tyr, Marcion, Hermogenes, Bardaisan, indeed even the fourth century 
Catholic Calcidius still hold that matter is pre-existent. The Asclepius 
too combined this Platonic idea with Genesis. And so did the gnostic 
Christian Mani. 


Asymptotic thinking 


Gershom Scholem, who after all was a mathematician, once observed 

that gnostic thinking was asymptotic: philosophy ran parallel with 
mythology and never the twain did meet. And Tertullian, with the sharp 
look of the hostile eye, remarked that the Valentinians called God 
substantialiter Perfect Aion and personaliter Forefather.?* Hans-Jakob 
Polotsky summarised the Manichean doctrine with the abstract words: 
the nous saves the psyché out of the Aylé, but added that these words 
had religious overtones.?' And indeed you might say as well that the 
Spirit of Christ in us saves the suffering Jesus in the Cosmos from inor- 
dinate concupiscence. Therefore it is so thoroughly wrong to 
characterise Gnosis with one word, world-hate for instance: Hermetism 
is holistic and Cosmic; Valentinianism affirms sex and marriage; 
Manichaeism takes evil seriously, yet rejoices in salvation, beauty, 
music and garlands: it was a flower power. The most one can say is that 
it had a very peculiar concept of God which is neither Greek nor 
Israelite nor Iranian nor even Catholic: God personaliter is essentially 
Being in Movement substantialiter .?* 
The conceptualisation of Manichaeism is certainly of Hellenic origin 
and owes not a little to Plato and Numenius. But these ideas had to pass 
through Hermetism with its rites and rituals (like the kiss of peace, bap- 
tism with the Spirit and a holy meal). Moreover this conceptualisation 
was integrated by esoteric Judaism of Alexandria and so became 
Gnosticism before it reached Mani. 
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Mani's spiritual experience 


But the heart of Manichaeism was fixed for ever by Mani's 
experiences as a youth. The Judaic Christians celebrated Easter in a very 
special way. They were quartodecimans and expected like their coun- 
trymen that the Messiah would come back at Mount Zion at Pesah for 
the last judgment. As a newly discovered fragment of the Gospel of the 
Nazoraeans says: 


octo dies postremi pascae in quo iudicabitur totum semen Adae 
Codex Val. Reg. Lat. 49? 


Gentile Christians celebrated at Easter Christ's resurrection. Judaic 
Christians anticipated at Pesah the liberation of God's people. The 
Aramaic Christians too started to celebrate Easter on the 14th of Nisan. 
Mani's first followers transformed this festival into the Feast of the 
Béma.?" But they always preserved the idea that in the end it was not 
Mani, the vicegerent of Christ, but Christ himself who would take his 
seat on this béma to judge mankind: 


Thou art glorious, blessed Bérna, that shall reign unto the end of the world, 
until Jesus shall come and sit upon it and judge all nations. 
Manichaean Psalmbook, Allberry 25 


The celebration of Pesah in the kibbuz obviously had made an indelible 
impression upon young Mani. And this he conveyed to his followers 
who made Pesah a feast of remembrance of Mani's death. 

The Cologne Mani Codex has revealed how Mani already as a young 
man criticised the views of the Jewish Christians among whom he lived. 
There was much to revolt against. The Pseudo-Clementine writings tell 
us that according to these fundamentalists the devil is the left hand of 
God.?!' In other words, evil originates in God, good and evil, health and 
illness, riches and poverty issue from the hand of God. According to a 
trustworthy tradition Mani was a cripple. If so, he was a rebel with a 
cause. If not, there are reasons enough, terrible events enough in human 
life, to revolt against this view. Mani's dualism has existential roots. He 
did not need to go to far-away Iran to discern that evil, which was for 
him especially /ibido and inordinate concupiscence,?? is a godless reality. 

Moreover, dualism was not so important for him as dualitudo, the 
encounter with the Self. This Mani called his guardian angel or Holy 
Ghost (Paraklete) or Twin, very much according to the tradition of the 
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Aramaic Church in Mesopotamia.?? The Cologne Mani Codex tells his 
religious experience in his own words: 


I recognised him 
and saw that he was my Self 
from which I once had been separated. 


Mani revived the Hymn of the Pearl which he knew. Very much in the 
same way the pre-Christian Hermetic treatise ** The eighth and the ninth 
sphere'' describes the experience which is the aim and end of the 
Hermetic way, the vision of God and Self: 


No hidden word will be able to speak about thee, Lord. 
Therefore my mind wants to sing a hymn to you daily. 
I am the instrument of thy Spirit, 
My spirit is thy plectrum. 
And thy counsel plays a psalm on me. 
I see myself. 

II, 6, 60, 25ff.; Mahé I, 80, 25-32 


Gnosticism from Hermes to Mani is an Ouroboros, a serpent biting in 
his tail, with a consistent and original tradition, which was nothing if 
not an imaginative expression of the encounter with the Self.?* 


Conclusion 


The Definitions of Hermes Trismegistus to Asclepius in Armenian 
and Greek definitively prove that Gnosticism— pagan, Jewish and 
Christian—originated in Alexandria about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian Era. Philo sometimes argues that there are three classes of men, but 
seems to polemicise against an invisible opposition when he opines that 
man at his creation received God's proé only, but not God's pneuma. 
His opponents may have been the circle of esoteric Jews mentioned by 
the philosopher Numenius, who indeed distinguished the higher Spirit 
from life, psyché, but also stressed that this divine element in man was 
a gift of God. From them even the Hermeticists learned that not all men 
have the Spirit as opposed to the soul. 

This was taken over by Jewish gnostics like the author of the 
Apokryphon of John and by Christian gnostics like the Valentinians. 
St. Paul also opposes the psychikoi to the pneumatikoi in the first 
chapters of his first Letter to the Corinthians: he may have learned that 
from his fellow missionary, the Alexandrian Apollos. 
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Mani was familiar with the tripartition of mankind taught by earlier 
gnostics. He rebelled against the views of the fundamentalists among 
whom he grew up, according to whom God creates evil. According to 
Many evil, especially inordinate concupiscence, stems from matter, but 
the nous saves the psyché from Aylé. This personal experience he 
rationalised in a system which has much in common with that of the 
Platonists and of Numenius. 

Manichaeism in its original and authentic form is gnostic and 
hellenistic and owes very little to Iran. It is a myth of the Self, dualitudo 
rather than dualism. 
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Homenaje a Antonio Orbe, S. J., Compostela 1990, 216: To know the myth is to know 
oneself, to understand one's personal nature and ultimate destiny, to realise that we sin 
involuntarily and under an inward coercion from hostile and external forces. 
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PLATONIC AND PAULINE ELEMENTS IN THE ASCENT OF 
THE SOUL IN GREGORY OF NYSSA'S DIALOGUE 
ON THE SOUL AND RESURRECTION 


BY 


CATHARINE P. ROTH 


In the dialogue On the Soul and the Resurrection,! St. Gregory of 
Nyssa attempts to present the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
in terms of the Platonic philosophical tradition but also in accord with 
the biblical revelation. There are those who believe that he failed to 
integrate his philosophy with his Christianity. Harold Cherniss in par- 
ticular claims that Gregory was a Platonist in his heart, and that it was 
an intellectually dishonest concession to his overbearing older sister 
Macrina which made him insert Christian doctrine into his writings.? 
Charalambos Apostolopoulos considers Gregory to be a Greek philoso- 
pher of notable originality who, because he feared the ecclesiastical 
authorities, disguised the boldness of his thought with pious formulas 
and biblical citations.? Jean Daniélou, on the other hand, believes that 
Gregory's thought is wholly Christian, though expressed in Platonic ter- 
minology.* I hope by studying the literary form of this dialogue to come 
to some conclusions about its unity or disunity. In this paper I shall deal 
with a short passage which appears especially indebted to Plato, and 
show how Gregory has woven words and themes from St. Paul into a 
Platonic warp. I shall consider what message is conveyed by the interac- 
tion of Gregory's two languages, the biblical and the philosophical.? 

First of all, something should be said about the overall form of the 
treatise. The choice of a dialogue form in itself shows that Gregory 
wanted to be recognized as a follower of Plato. It has often been 
pointed out that his dialogue shows many parallels with Plato's 
Phaedo.* In both dialogues the death of a beloved teacher gives occa- 
sion to a discussion of the nature of the soul and its possible conti- 
nuance after the death of the body. Phaedo reports the conversation 
which Socrates purportedly had with his friends on his last day, and the 
dialogue concludes by describing the death of Socrates. Gregory's 
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dialogue is set at the time when his brother Basil has just died. When 
Gregory goes to commiserate with their sister Macrina, he finds her also 
on her deathbed but still able to discourse at length on the destiny of 
the soul. Although Gregory reserves the description of her actual death 
for her biography, in this dialogue she takes the role of Socrates in the 
Phaedo as the dying teacher who consoles and instructs those who will 
be left behind. It is undoubtedly true to say that Gregory meant the 
dialogue to be read as a kind of Christian Phaedo. He had some other 
dialogues in mind as well, however. He refers to the chariot image from 
the Phaedrus and the question of how the various aspects of the soul 
relate to one another. For the relationship which he presents between 
himself and Macrina, he has obviously drawn on Plato's Symposium. 
There Socrates shows himself as having the tables turned; he becomes 
the not-so-apt pupil of the wise woman teacher Diotima. Gregory 
similarly makes himself the pupil of his wise older sister, putting the 
stubborn and foolish questions into his own mouth. Is this merely 
modesty? Is it an honest depiction of his respect for Macrina's 
authority? Is it a means of avoiding full responsibility for the conclu- 
sions reached? Is it, as Apostolopoulos well suggests, a means by which 
Gregory can portray his own inner conflict, as he struggled to reconcile 
his Hellenism and his Christianity?" In that case it makes sense that 
Macrina, who led him into an ecclesiastical career, takes the **Chris- 
tian" part, while Gregory himself, the former teacher of rhetoric, takes 
the contrary side. 

The passage which I propose to discuss here concerns the ascent of 
the soul to union with the beautiful, which may also be the good. Of 
course Gregory has Plato's Symposium in mind, as well as the Phaedo 
and Phaedrus.* As Apostolopoulos points out, the fact that Gregory 
imagines the soul journeying upward puts him in the company of Plato 
and Plotinus, in contrast with (for example) Philo and the Hermetic 
writings.? However, as will be seen, the dichotomy of upward move- 
ment as opposed to descending grace is not really applicable to this 
dialogue. 

In the course of the dialogue, Gregory and Macrina discuss how the 
soul maintains its connection to the elements of the body even after 
death. Gregory raises the question of heaven and hell, which are tradi- 
tionally thought of as locations for the souls of the dead.'? Macrina, 
referring to the parable of Lazarus and the rich man,'!' explains that the 
places are not to be taken literally, and goes on to draw another lesson 
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from the parable. She uses the relationship of the rich man and his 
family to introduce a discussion of what happens to unpurified souls 
after death. Those souls which have been too much attached to earthly 
life are unable to depart completely from the visible world.'? They hang 
around the vicinity of their bodies! tombs, retaining some materiality 
and appearing as ghosts. This passage is based on Plato's Phaedo 81B- 
D, as Krabinger (ad /oc.), Cherniss, and Daniélou point out,'? though 
Gregory's art does not allow him to quote word for word. When he does 
quote a phrase of Plato's (oxtosiófj gavv&ouaxa shadow phantoms""), he 
prefaces it by *fas some people say''. 

There is one big difference between Gregory's treatment of the topic 
and Plato's, however. Plato consistently speaks of the soul's purifica- 
tion and release from the body (copa). The pure soul has avoided the 
body as much as possible.'^ The impure soul has kept company with the 
body and loves the pleasures of the body. It is interpenetrated with 
corporeality (1ó o«pocosióéc! 5). It desires the corporeal, which clings to 
it until it is again imprisoned in a body.'" Gregory, on the other hand, 
in accordance with the biblical belief in the goodness of the body,'? does 
not say that the soul must be purified from attachment to the body. 
Instead, he follows St. Paul in referring to the ''flesh"' (oág£E), which has 
to do with human nature in its sinfulness involving both body and 
soul. The impure man is a lover of the flesh (quAóscapxoc), one who 
loves the life in the flesh. After death, his soul is stuck to the fleshly life 
and continues to care for flesh and blood. If we do not separate 
ourselves from attachment to the life of the flesh, we may need a second 
death to cleanse us from the **fleshly glue''. Whoever uses all the energy 
of his soul in fulfilling the will of the flesh?? is not separated from the 
its experiences even when he has left the flesh. His soul is somehow con- 
taminated with matter (0A«o0socépa) and does not accept to become fully 
invisible. It keeps its shape even when its form has been dissolved and 
it wanders as a ghost in material places. Gregory uses oáp£ and its 
derivatives fourteen times in this passage. He uses oópya or a derivative 
only twice. Once he is referring to the corpse in its grave. In the other 
place, he speaks of **bodily weight"'. If the soul is lightened after death 
and moves more easily towards the good, it is not necessarily implied 
that the body itself is evil, only that the present body is heavy. Gregory, 
in the persona of Macrina, has been arguing that the soul remains 
attached to the material elements of the body when the body 
disintegrates, and is therefore able to draw the elements together again 
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to form the resurrection body. This argument would be destroyed if 
Macrina were to describe the soul as being purified from the body. So 
the Platonic theme of the cleansing of the soul (itself introduced by a 
biblical parable) has to be modified by the Pauline distinction between 
body and flesh. Such an interweaving of Platonic and biblical themes 
is typical of Gregory's method in this dialogue.?! 

After this digression on Lazarus and the unpurified souls, Gregory 
thinks back to where they left the discussion of anger and desire (the 
spirited and appetitive faculties). Since these are not integral to the soul, 
as Macrina has said, Gregory supposes that they will be eliminated when 
the soul is purified. They belong to the category of '*passions'' (x&0n), 
thing which happen to the soul.?? But since Macrina has also said that 
the desiring faculty, when rightly directed, impels the soul to seek the 
good, Gregory wonders how the soul can continue to desire the good 
when it is free from desire.? To elucidate this problem, Macrina 
describes the ascent of the soul towards God in a passage which suggests 
the ascent of the soul to the vision of the beautiful in Plato's Sym- 
posium. When she speaks of the soul's objective as *'the beautiful" (có 
xaAóv) which is also divine (0ctov), one will inevitably remember how 
Diotima recommends that the lover progress from individual beautiful 
bodies to the beautiful itself.?^* **Beauty"' would not be the obvious 
word for a Christian writer to use in reference to God, if he were not 
following the Platonic tradition.?* Gregory himself had already treated 
this ascent Platonically in his essay On Virginity.?* Here he naturally 
describes the attainment of the beautiful in visual terms as contempla- 
tion, a kind of sight (7j xo6 xaAob 0sopía),?" just as Plato did in Sym- 
posium 211D (Ocoyuévo ax x0 xaAóv). A tactile metaphor is also used by 
both authors: ''taking hold of the beautiful'' (cuvaxtouévn,?* igam- 
touévo??). When Macrina says that desire for the beautiful is 
impoverished (ztox5)," we are reminded how Socrates persuaded 
Agathon that love was needy (évócefg).! These parallels between 
Gregory's dialogue and the Symposium provide a background against 
which their differences will stand out more clearly. 

First of all, it appears that a different kind of purification is required 
of the soul in Plato's dialogue and in Gregory's. Diotima expects a per- 
son to abstract the beauty which is seen in particular instances and so 
to purify his contemplation of beauty from all incidental associations. 
The desire itself (£poc) seems to remain the same kind of impulse, 
reaching out towards its object. Macrina, on the other hand, starts from 
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the assumption that desire (ériÜuuía) is an irrational faculty of the soul 
which will be eliminated by purification. This interpretation of ézifuuto 
derives from the chariot myth in the Phaedrus and especially from the 
Republic.?? Plato figuratively divides the soul into three faculties, the 
rational (xó Aovtocxuxóv), the appetitive (xó éxiBuumuxóv), and the spirited 
(xó Ouuoci0£c).?? The rational should rule over the appetitive and spirited 
in order to direct their energies in a constructive manner. Gregory and 
Macrina have agreed that these emotional impulses contribute to the life 
of virtue, but do not believe that they belong to the nature of the 
purified soul. This negative evaluation of émiüuuía is influenced by 
biblical usage. The cognate verb £rifuyceiv is used in the tenth command- 
ment, **Thou shalt not covet..."' (oóx érifuufioeic).?* The author of IV 
Maccabees 2.4-6 already connects this commandment with the Greek 
philosophical tradition, Stoic as well as Platonic, that reason must con- 
trol desire (2xiBuu(a).* So Gregory is not saying something new if he 
associates ''desire" with ''covetousness" and banishes it from the 
perfected life. 

If the soul will no longer have an active yearning for God, how will 
it achieve a union with the divine? The answer has two aspects. First, 
the ascent of the soul can be regarded from the other side. The soul 
becomes passive, but the beautiful draws the soul to itself. **The 
beautiful by its own nature has some kind of capacity to attract 
everything which looks at it.''?* Gregory himself has anticipated this 
idea in speaking of a rope which draws us up to God.?' Daniélou com- 
ments, **Nous passons à l'ordre de la passivité, qui est précisément celui 
de la vie mystique.''?* Beauty attracts that which resembles it. The soul 
has become beautiful in that it has been cleansed of everything evil or 
ugly (conveniently, xaxóc can be opposed to xoAóg as well as to &vofó;). 
Since Gregory really wants to talk about union with God, he must men- 
tion the identification of the divine with the beautiful (as in Symposium 
211E and Phaedrus 246E). ''The divine is beautiful by its own 
nature." ^? Hence the beautiful soul can be attracted by that which it 
resembles, namely God, without any impulse of desire on its own part. 
In Gregory's treatise On Virginity also, the soul needs to borrow *'the 
wings of the Dove"' in order to reach true beauty.*? 

The second aspect of Macrina's answer has to do with the difference 
between seeking and attainment. Desire has its function where the 
object of desire has not been reached. As Socrates tells Agathon, we 
desire what we lack, not what we already have.*' Macrina makes a com- 
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parison with light and darkness: he who is in the dark desires light; but 
when he comes into the light, he no longer desires it since he is already 
enjoying it. Enjoyment replaces desire. There is no longer a place for 
the impulse which reaches out and looks forward. 

Now Macrina begins a series of shifts in her terminology. From 
specifically Platonic language, she moves into a set of words and images 
which relate both to Plato and the Bible.*? Instead of the beautiful (the 
Platonic «ó xaAó6v), she speaks of participation in the good (xó &va0óv), 
a word which is equally at home in Plato and the Bible. The purified 
soul has acquired a likeness (ópoíoow) to God: the concept can be 
referred to the creation story of Genesis as well as to Greek philoso- 
phy.? Because of its likeness to God, the soul can see its archetype, 
God, in its own beauty as if in a mirror: again, the simile of the mirror 
is both biblical and Platonic.^* The nature of God is beyond all power 
of thought: these words are reminiscent of Philippians 4.7, ''*which 
passes all understanding," but also suggest the concept of God's 
unknowability which was attributed to Plato on the basis of the 
Parmenides and certainly occurs in Philo.** God's nature is not subject 
to change, unlike human nature in this life. We are concerned with the 
future and the past. Our forward impulses are represented by desire, 
which Macrina has discussed already, and by hope, a more positive 
activity which now takes the place of desire in the discussion.** Our 
impulses toward the past are represented by memory. If hope succeeds 
in leading the soul to that which is good by nature, a bright track is left 
in the memory. If, however, hope deceives the soul and leads it to some- 
thing which is only an imitation of the good, memory brings on shame. 
The word for **bright"" is qgot$póv, perhaps a play on the title of the 
Phaedrus. In that dialogue Plato describes the conflict of desire, 
memory, and shame by using the image of the two-horse chariot.^ 
Macrina speaks similarly of war in the soul, suggesting the horse-image 
when she says that the soul is struck by remorse as if by a whip. In 
Plato, the whip was applied to the disobedient horse.** 

At this point Macrina begins to bring the various sets of terminology 
together.*? The movement of hope and memory is related to the move- 
ment of desire, which, like hope, may be deceived or fulfilled. The 
beautiful and the good are mentioned alternately. Desire misses the 
beautiful or attains the good. The divine nature which is beyond under- 
standing needs nothing of the good, being itself the fullness (xAfjpcpua: 
a Pauline word??) of the good. Likewise it is beautiful not by participa- 
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tion in beauty (a Platonic concept?!) but as being itself the nature of the 
beautiful. Thus Macrina admits that goodness and beauty are both valid 
attributes of the divine, or that the ascent can be described in both 
moral and aesthetic terms. Furthermore, the forward impulse can be 
called either desire or hope (f, éxiBujmvoxr] óikOeotc, T, £Artotuxr] xivnotc). 
When the good is achieved, both hope and desire are made obsolete. 
Macrina quotes Paul, **Why does one hope for what he has?"'*? The 
divine nature wants what it has and has what it wants, unlike human 
nature, which desires what it does not have, as Socrates says.?? For the 
divine nature Macrina of course avoids the verb *'desires"" with its sug- 
gestion of mutability. Provisionally she uses the noncommittal verb 
**wants'' (0&Xe)). The divine nature does not seek anything outside itself. 
After all, the nature of the good is the only thing which ''exists'' in a 
proper sense. All being is good. Evil is merely a deprivation of being.?* 
When the soul becomes like God, sheds all its impulses, and passes 
beyond desire, it also locates its existence in God towards whom it was 
previously led by desire. Now there is no place for hope, memory, or 
desire, as the soul is conformed to the properties of the divine nature. 
What is left? Nothing but love (&y&zn).?^? Macrina has saved until now 
this characteristically biblical word, not clearly attested before the Sep- 
tuagint.? This love is a state which can continue along with the enjoy- 
ment of its object. It does not have the yearning quality of éx:i&uuía. To 
make sure that the Platonic element is not excluded, Macrina calls the 
divine both é&yazmq:óv and é£páouiov. She has not used the typically 
Platonic word £poc, which might be ambiguous when it is necessary to 
distinguish clearly between éz:&uuí(a and &yá&zm. Although even a 
spiritualized £pcoc seems to have too much of erotic yearning, never- 
theless she shows that whatever is good in £poc will be included in &y&zn. 
To validate the conclusion that &yárn is to replace ézi&uuía, she approx- 
imately quotes Paul, **Prophecy will be made useless, knowledge will 
cease, but love never fails.'?" Even faith and hope will be superseded 
when their object is obtained, though Paul counts them along with love 
among the things which last;?$ for *'faith is the substance of things 
hoped for"' (i.e. things not attained). Knowledge will be absorbed by 
love, since the object of knowledge is the beautiful, which is naturally 
lovable to those who know it. God is love, and the perfected soul will 
live in God. Although the yearning impulse will be eliminated, the life 
of love will not be a static condition nor will it produce satiety.$^ Love 
has no limit, as it approaches God, the absolute good and beauty which 
is not limited by any admixture of inferiority. 
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By this point, the soul has reached a union with God. It has attained 
the one highest virtue, namely love, and is able to continue in this love 
without limit. In Plato's Symposium the lover begets true virtue when 
he reaches the vision of beauty itself, and he, if any human being, 
becomes immortal.$' Both authors recognize a moral and an aesthetic 
aspect in the ascent of the soul, and both attribute some kind of eternity 
to the resulting state. How much difference is there between the two? 
One difference might be that the Platonic ascent takes place during the 
person's earthly life, while the ascent described by Macrina appears to 
occur after death. This is not explicitly stated, but it seems likely, as this 
passage comes between the description of the unpurified souls and the 
following discussion of the resurrection. At first reading, Gregory may 
seem inconsistent when he speaks first about how the soul remains con- 
nected with the body, then describes how the soul ascends to God, then 
finally returns to the body and how it is raised. Perhaps the appearance 
of inconsistency arises from the impression that the soul is leaving the 
body and going somewhere else as it approaches God. In fact Gregory 
prefers to interpret **heaven"' and '*hell' not as locatable places but as 
conditions in which souls may be found.*? Besides, he has pointed out 
that, already while the body is living, the investigating mind can travel 
even to heaven and to the ends of the universe.9? So in his view it is 
perfectly possible for the soul, while remaining attached to the elements 
of the body after death, yet to come near to God. 

Perhaps the main difference between Gregory's version of the ascent 
and Plato's is that the Platonic ascent shows a continuity through all its 
stages. The same type of love takes the lover from each level to the next 
until he reaches the true Beauty. Bodies are left behind, but the move- 
ment remains the same. For Gregory, on the other hand, while the body 
need not be abandoned, its impulses must be superseded. When the soul 
has followed desire towards God, it must put aside its old yearnings and 
accept finally to be attracted by the divine. The very words used show 
this difference: Plato can employ £poc throughout, but Gregory drops 
iniÜuuto and &Anríc in favor of &vázn. His Platonic allusions give way to 
Pauline references. The highest blessedness is finally not the vision of 
Beauty but the love which comes as a gift from God. At least in this 
passage, Gregory has converted a Platonic theme to express a Christian 
ideal. A detailed study of the rest of the dialogue would be required to 
show whether he has succeeding in doing the same consistently through- 
out the whole work. 
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' "The edition used is that of J. G. Krabinger (Leipzig 1837). Citations are given accord- 
ing to Krabinger's pages and Migne PG, vol. 46, coll. 11-160. The translations are my 
own, from a new version in preparation for St. Vladimir's Seminary Press. For other 
works, citations are given from Gregorii Nysseni Opera (GNO), edd. W. Jaeger et al. 
(Leiden 1958-). I should like to express my thanks to Professor Louis Feldman and the 
members of his 1989 NEH summer seminar for their encouragement, suggestions, and 
good fellowship. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF THE PRIEST BASIL OF ANCYRA 
BY 


DAVID WOODS 


The Greek Acta of the priest Basil who was martyred at Ancyra 
during the reign of Julian the Apostate have a small but important con- 
tribution to make to our understanding of the events and personalities 
of that period.' Unfortunately, though, the Acta have been very badly 
handled as a historical source by the standard reference work for this 
period, the Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire (PLRE).? The 
unwary might very well be deceived into underestimating the value of 
the Acta because of their treatment in this work. I intend to draw atten- 
tion to the inaccuracies there present, and the omissions, thereby 
facilitating a better understanding of the historical value of the Acta. 

Let us consider first of all the data of the martyrdom of Basil. At one 
point the PLRE states that he was martyred in 363.? However it has 
been long since accepted that he was really martyred in 362.* The key 
factor in this matter is the statement by the Acta that Basil was 
presented to the emperor Julian when he stopped at Ancyra while on his 
way from the West of Antioch. It is clear from the detailed description 
we possess of the reign of Julian by the historian Ammianus Marcellinus 
that Julian did visit Ancyra on one occasion, on his way to Antioch 
during the summer of 362, and that he cannot have visited it again.* 
Note also that although Ammianus does not provide us with an exact 
date for the arrival of Julian in Antioch he does record that the festival 
of Adonis was in progress at the time.? This makes it clear that it was 
in July that Julian arrived there.* The evidence of the legal codes would 
seem to support Ammianus' description of the movements of Julian. 
They record his presence at Constantinople on 12 May 362 and his con- 
tinued presence at or about Antioch from 28 July until the start of his 
march eastwards against Persia in 363.? Thus our historical sources 
would seem to support what the Acta tells us, that Julian visited Ancyra 
on his journey to Antioch. To be more exact, if the detail of the Acta 
are to be trusted, it would seem that Julian left Ancyra on 28 June, 
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having arrived there two days earlier on 26 June.'? Certainly, as Julian 
cannot have arrived at Ancyra any earlier than May, those mar- 
tyrologies are in error which attribute the death of Basil to March.'' 

It is time now to consider the identities of all the various officials who 
had roles to play in the interrogation and final death of Basil. Firstly 
there is Saturninus, the official to whom Basil was surrendered by an 
angry pagan mob.'? The Greek Acta describe him as 7jyeucov. This is so 
vague a word as to be nearly meaningless. The Bollandist translation of 
the Greek Acta into Latin has interpreted this word to mean the procon- 
sul of Asia, and this interpretation has been accepted by all subse- 
quent.'? However as the PLRE rightly points out Saturnius cannot have 
been the proconsul of Asia, nor can he have been the governor of 
Galatia, the province in which Ancyra was situated. It therefore makes 
a wild guess at his office, identifying him as a previously unknown 
vicarius Ponticae.'^ The solution to this problem is much simpler, 
though. We have here none other than the praefectus praetorio Orientis 
Saturninius Secundus Salutius who was appointed to that office by 
Julian late in 361 and held it until 365. The names are practically iden- 
tical, but more important is the fact that the inscription which preserves 
the forename of Salutius as Saturninius was itself found at Ancyra and 
dates to the reign of Julian.'* We can locate Salutius at the right place 
and at the right time. It is noteworthy also that the Acta are in perfect 
agreement with what we learn elsewhere about the temperament of this 
man. We known from the ecclesiastical historians that although a pagan 
Salutius was opposed to the excessive use of torture against christians, 
and their execution, because he considered these measures to be 
ultimately counterproductive.' It should be noted that Saturninus 
displays the same reluctance in this matter in the Acta. He did hang 
Basil up and have him scraped before he threw him into jail. Yet the fact 
that he sent to the emperor Julian for further instructions shows a desire 
to wash his hands of the whole business. One suspects even that it was 
his idea that the apostates Elpidius and Pegasius be sent to his aid in 
order that Basil might be peacefully persuaded rather than tortured. 
Note that the more extreme torture of Basil only took place after the 
arrival of Julian himself, and even then it was carried out by another 
official, the comes Frumentinus. It seems not unreasonable therefore 
that we should identify the Saturninus of the Acta with Saturninius 
Secundus Salutius. 

Let us next consider the case of Felix, that person who spoke to Basil 
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as he was being conducted to prison on the orders of Saturninus.'?* The 
very fact that he could approach Basil while he was being held under 
guard, the fact that he could delay even momentarily the implementa- 
tion of Saturninus' orders while he engaged the prisoner in conversa- 
tion, these suggest that Felix was himself an official of some high stand- 
ing. We also learn from the contents of this conversation that he was, 
not surprisingly, a pagan, probably an apostate. No attempt was made 
to identify him in the treatment of these Acta in the Acta Sanctorum, 
nor did Ruinart care to add a note on this matter. Despite this silence, 
though, he is readily identifiable. He is most probably to be identified 
with the comes sacrarum largitionum of the same name whom Julian 
had appointed to that office by March 362.'? He was still at Constan- 
tinople on 23 March but was in Antioch by the end of the year when 
he participated in the desecration of the Great Church there in revenge 
for the burning down of the temple of Apollo at Daphne." We know 
nothing that would prevent the identification of these two men. In so 
far as they do not state otherwise the Acta would seem to suggest that 
he was accompanying Saturninus in his journey, both travelling 
eastwards, one assumes, in order to prepare the towns along the route 
for the later arrival of Julian and his court on their way to Antioch. 

The Acta next present us with the names of Elpidius, Pegasius and 
Asclepius.?' Elpidius and Pegasius were sent by Julian to Saturninus in 
order to help him persuade Basil to apostasize. On their way from 
Julian they stopped at Nicomedia where they met Asclepius who then 
accompanied them to Ancyra. We are not told directly what rank or 
office either Elpidius or Pegasius held.?? We are told only that they were 
apostates, that they had fallen from the heavely treasures, éxxextoxóta 
t&v Ünsaupóv t&v ixoupavíov. This seems to me to be a unnecessarily 
complex way of stating that they were &xoot&xa:t, the word already used . 
to describe Julian himself, unless one assumes that the author had a 
second purpose in mind in this choice of phrase. It seems that the 
Elpidius here is none other than the comes rei privatae of the same 
name, and that the author of the Acta is contrasting his position in com- 
mand of the earthly imperial treasury with his neglect of the heavenly 
treasury of after-life. This identification has already been made by 
Ruinart, although only on the basis of the obvious similarity in the 
names, but has apparently escaped the notice of the editors of the 
PLRE.? We know little about Elpidius the comes rei privatae other 
than that he was an apostate who also participated in the desecration of 
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the Great Church of Antioch late in 362, which details would seem to 
affirm the identification which has been made.?* 

The case of Pegasius is rather more interesting. As is revealed by one 
of the surviving letters of Julian himself there had been a bishop of this 
name at Ilion whom Julian had met when he passed through there on 
his way to the court at Milan in AD354.?; This bishop had preserved the 
various pagan shrines of Ilion and was clearly only nominally christian. 
In fact he was created a pagan priest by Julian when he finally came to 
power. The letter which preserves all this for us was written by Julian 
during his journey through Asia Minor in AD362, i.e. it is contem- 
poraneous with the events which we are here discussing. The identifica- 
tion of our Pegasius with the ex-bishop of Ilion, the newly created 
pagan priest, renders much more comprehensible what the martyr Basil 
said when questioned by him.?* His words would seem to imply that 
Pegasius had been baptized once, that he had once been a prominent 
christian but had since become a guide to paganism. There can be little 
doubt but that he was addressing the bishop who had become a pagan 
priest. 

The case of Asclepius is again rather interesting. He is described as 
a priest of Asclepius, and although it may seem somewhat surprising we 
are again able to identify him with a known historical figure. It has 
escaped the notice of Ruinart and the PLRE but it would seem to me 
that we have here a reference to the Asclepiades described by Julian 
himself as a cynic philosopher.?' That such a man should be a priest of 
Asclepius is not particularly surprising when we consider the story 
which Ammianus tells of him. According to Ammianus he had visited 
the temple of Apolle at Daphne on the night of 22 October when it was 
burned down.?* It was rumoured that some wax tapers which he had lit 
and left in front of the statue of Apollo had been responsible for the 
blaze. Whatever the case this story preserves two important details 
about Asclepiades, that he was a pious worshipper of the pagan gods 
despite being a cynic, and that he was in Antioch by October 362. It is 
not an unreasonable suggestion therefore that the Asclepius who visited 
Ancyra was none other than Asclepiades the cynic on his way eventually 
to Antioch. 

It is point worth noting at this stage that Julian is supposed to have 
had a special devotion to the god Asclepius.? The Acta of Basil are 
important in that they record the only occasion of which we aware when 
Julian gave expression to this devotion in a concrete manner. According 
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to the Acta it was to the temple of Asclepius in Ancyra that Julian 
brought Basil when he thought that he had decided to renounce chris- 
tianity.?? 

The final character to be brought to our attention by these Acta is 
Frumentinus who is described as the comes scutariorum.?! Unfor- 
tunately our historical sources do not record the existence of any official 
of this name during the reign of Julian. More important still there was 
no such office as comes scutariorum properly speaking.?? We are not 
entitled, though, to dismiss Frumentinus as a fictitious character. In 
view of the fact that we have been able to identify with some confidence 
five of the six other characters who are named by the Acta it seems to 
me that we must give Frumentinus the benefit of the doubt and accept 
that there really existed an official by this name.?? How then do we iden- 
tify him? We know from his description as comes scutariorum that he 
was a comes who had command of troops, hence his description as 
comes scutariorum because some scutarii were under his immediate 
command at the time of events in Ancyra. It is a not unreasonable 
assumption to make in light of the high office of the characters with 
whom we have already been presented, that Frumentinus was himself of 
comparable rank, that he was not, for example, a mere comes rei 
militaris.?^ The obvious suggestion therefore would seem to be that he 
was comes domesticorum, the officer who held de facto command of 
all the palace troops, the scholae palatinae, including the scutarii.?: 
Unfortunately, though, it would seem that this cannot be the case for 
we know this office to have been held by Dagalaifus from late 361 until 
mid 363.?5 It would seem also that we must rule out the office of comes 
Orientis in so far as we know that this was held by the maternal uncle 
of the emperor Julian, himself called Julian also.?" However it is impor- 
tant at this stage to remember the problems that were faced earlier when 
an identification was sought for the 7jyeucv Saturninus. He was thought 
to have been an otherwise unattested official until the chance discovery 
of an inscription showed that he was none other than the very well 
known praefectus praetorio Orientis Secundus Salutius. It is probable, 
it seems to me, that we have here a similar situation. The Acta are again 
referring to a well known official by his first name of which we are 
unfortunately unaware. With what well known official can we identify 
Frumentinus? The two best candidates are those officials already men- 
tioned, Dagalaifus the comes domesticorum and Julian the comes 
Orientis. It remains to choose between them. 
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On a more detailed examination of the matter it soon becomes clear 
that there are problems in identifying the comes Orientis Julian with 
Frumentinus. Firstly there is the external evidence. From a letter written 
by the emperor when he was still at Constantinople early in AD362 
we know that his uncle was already present in Antioch long before 
him.?? How therefore could he have been at Ancyra with the emperor 
in late June? We are forced assume that he travelled into Asia Minor 
in order to meet the emperor. This is difficult to believe, that barely 
having arrived at his new post the comes Orientis should set off 
immediately once more to greet the emperor who was travelling towards 
him anyway. The aforementioned letter specifically states that Julian 
would meet his uncle in Syria, i.e. Antioch. To assume that anything 
else occurred is to introduce unnecessary, even improbable, complica- 
tions into our knowledge of the history of this period. Next we must 
consider the internal evidence of the Acta themselves. Note the reaction 
of the emperor to Frumentinus when he was insulted by Basil whom 
Frumentinus had brought to him as ready to renounce his christianity. 
He was angry, so much so that when he left Ancyra the following day 
he had still not let Frumentinus back into his sight.? Judging from the 
two surviving letters of Julian to his uncle he simply would not have 
treated him this way.*? This is certainly the way that an emperor would 
have treated any normal member of his administration, but not the way 
Julian would have treated his nearest living relative. The evidence there- 
fore inclines me to believe that Frumentinus is to be identified rather 
with the comes domesticorum Dagalaifus. In the end this is the most 
sensible solution, that the comes scutariorum of the Acta should be 
identified with that official who always attended the emperor's person 
and had in fact command of all the imperial bodyguard units including 
the scutarii. 

On the whole the Acta seem a reliable historical source. They contain 
in fact only one statement of such a sort as to cause serious concern to 
the historian.*' This is their allegation that Basil kept the teachings of 
the church alive in Ancyra in opposition to the paganism of the emperor 
Julian for one year and three months.*^? This simply cannot be true. 
Basil died on 28 June AD362, less then eight months after the death of 
Constantius II on 3 November AD361 when Julian had finally obtained 
possession of the eastern empire. However even in making this error 
the author of these Acta has revealed to us the accuracy of his sources. 
It is immediately apparent that he has confused the date of Julian's 
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usurpation of the title of Augustus in Gaul during the spring of 361 with 
his official proclamation as Augustus later that year. He has merely 
dated the resurgence of paganism under Julian to the former rather than 
the latter. 

The true historical value of the Acta of Basil is rather more apparent 
now. They deserve far greater tribute than that which they have 
heretofore received. It is not unreasonable to suggest that they were 
composed shortly after the death of Basil, that they were the source of 
Sozomen's brief notice concerning Basil.**^ Although the author did not 
care to award their proper positions to them, the praefectus praetorio 
Orientis, the comes sacrarum largitionum, and the comes rei privatae all 
make their appearance, as does the cynic philosopher Asclepiades. 
Some insight has been gained into the roles of these officials in the 
persecution of christians under Julian. More importantly these Acta 
would seem to preserve the otherwise unattested forename of the comes 
domesticorum Dagalaifus. They also make an important addition to our 
knowledge of that least savoury of characters Pegasius, the turncoat 
bishop of Ilion. Last but not least we have gained a better understanding 
of the true spiritual greatness of Basil. He was tempted to renounce his 
faith and win their friendship by several of the most powerful men in 
the whole of the empire, men who could have rewarded him richly if he 
had been prepared to co-operate. That he could resist such temptations 
says much for the strength of his faith. 
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seems to me, though, that Frumentius is equally as plausible a correction of the corrupt 
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structure, R. I. Frank, Scholae Palatinae (Rome, 1969), esp. pp. 47-59. 
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LATENT NARRATIVE PATTERNS, ALLEGORICAL CHOICES, 
AND LITERARY UNITY IN AUGUSTINE'S CONFESSIONS' 


BY 


DANUTA SHANZER 


Every writer creates himself in his autobiography. He may falsify the 
record by creating a character who never existed. He may merely con- 
form to a stock set of rules that govern the structure of the average 
human life, allowing himself to use birth, marriage, reproduction, and 
death as the dividers of an orderly existence. He may use a series of con- 
ventional aetates to divide his life and step forth as babe, child, youth, 
young, mature and aging man, and finally slippered pantaloon.? Or he 
may do something more innovative, and depict himself as someone else. 
As we shall see, Augustine did the latter in the Confessions. True, some 
of the common autobiographical boundaries are drawn— Augustine 
knows that he is not an infant because he can speak (C. 1.8.13), he 
alludes to his past iuventus (C. 6.1.1)—but many biographical conven- 
tions are cheerfully flouted. A.'s mother and father acquire names only 
at the end of Book 9, where indeed much material is to be found that 
would have adorned the opening of a more linear and conventional 
work.? And the Confessions! frame is that of a hymn, yet the body of 
the work, which should have listed the &psca( of God, is devoted to 
Augustine, aliqua portio creaturae. In this a process of magnifying God 
for his creation, or unconscious self-absorption? 

Numerous historical difficulties are caused by the abundance of well- 
attested literary motifs in the Confessions, and the work of Courcelle 
has provided massive documentation of the phenomenon. Modern 
readers have difficulty in understanding how an autobiography can be 
**true,'', if it is composed using well-known topoi. Such literary motifs 
as conversion in a garden, have called Augustine's veracity into ques- 
tion.^ Did he really convert in a garden, or, given that so many people 
seem to have done so in previous stylised narratives, must we believe the 
incident to be a literary fiction, an improving incident telling it the way 
it ought to have been, so that pious readers of conversion stories might 
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fit Augustine into a recognisable and holy pattern?? On account of the 
literary precedents, few are prepared to take every episode in the Con- 
fessions, particularly those with visionary overtones, as literal fact. 
They are seen as literary constructs intended to teach or improve. 

One wonders, nonetheless, whether there may not be a middle road 
in which art really does influence life, whether, that is, within a given 
culture some literary episode takes hold of the common imagination in 
such a way as to compel adherence to the pattern. Thus a literary 
episode provides a way of dramatising one's own life, and may even sur- 
face unconsciously in such a way as to cause life to imitate art. I will 
risk a modern example. A husband quarrels with his wife, picks her up, 
and carries her up a staircase to sweep her into bed. She did not ask him 
to do it. He could have subdued her on a couch downstairs. Yet he takes 
her upstairs, and she knows that she is reliving a famous scene from 
Gone with the Wind. How do such things happen? The answer is that 
both man and woman are unconsciously (or consciously) aware of the 
precedent, and that his fantasy about what he thinks she wants (fuelled 
perhaps by knowledge of her fantasies and the similarities of the situa- 
tion) conspires to cause this folie à deux, this slightly preposterous 
replay of a famous movie. In our culture such visual images are likely 
to be the most influential, except among the highly educated. In the 
ancient world literary precedents united with cultural experience may 
have combined to much the same effect. Dodds has noted common 
cultural patterns in ancient dreams. Thus an ancient author may riot be 
writing fiction when he sets his conversion in a garden. Philosophers 
often worked outside, and the men of antiquity may have chosen such 
places for weighty thoughts. No one has ever doubted that lovers seek 
scenery to match their longings and that amorous obsession with 
pleasances or with lonely wildernesses may be culturally determined, 
and may differ according to historical period. 

The sort of literary motif I have just discussed does not normally 
involve direct allusion to, or evocation of, a specific text, merely of a 
class of texts. In such cases, the use of the motif clearly does not have 
to be conscious. Augustine however also uses figures from the Bible and 
from classical literature as images of himself, and in such instances he 
intends us to recognise the antecedent, and to use it to decode his 
literary shorthand—he depicts himself as someone else. It is with this 
type of image of the self that I shall primarily be concerned. A classical 
example: when Augustine sets sail from Carthage, he tricks and aban- 
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dons his mother Monica much as Aeneas had tricked and abandoned 
Dido in Augustine's beloved Aeneid.' To take a Biblical example, 
Knauer has given us a superb exposition of Augustine's literary use of 
the parable of the Prodigal Son.?* Moses and his distant vision of the 
Promised Land are figures of Augustine's approach to God along the 
path of Neoplatonism. In Book 8 of the Confessions Marius Victorinus 
and Saint Paul, protagonists in spectacular conversions, both prefigure 
Augustine's own return to the fold.? These various tales serve as conve- 
nient patterns with which Augustine can dramatise his own life. Cynics 
might insinuate that he lends grandeur to his life by donning Biblical or 
epic cothurni, that these images are signs of vanity. The less cynical 
discern a way of teaching with exempla. 

How do we identify such literary images of Augustine? Usually the 
reader is reminded of the text to which Augustine alludes by a direct 
quotation in the text. If we take the image of Moses in Book 7, we see 
a quotation of Exodus 3:14 (C. 7.10.16) ego sum qui sum, but we also 
find more indirect allusions to Moses's situation such as 7.16 tu assum- 
sisti me, ut viderem esse quod viderem, et nondum me esse qui 
viderem, 7.26 inter videntes, quo eundum sit, nec videntes qua, et 
viam ducentem ad beatificam patriam non tantum cernendam sed 
et habitandam, and finally 7.27 et aliud est de silvestri cacumine 
videre patriam pacis et iter ad eam non invenire. In Deuteronomy 
32:48-52 God tells Moses to climb Mount Nebo to see the land of 
Canaan. He will see the land, but will not be able to go there, for he 
will die on the mountain.'? Deuteronomy 34:1-8 describes the ascent of 
Mount Nebo and Moses's death. In these fragments of a myth where 
Augustine Neoplatonicus is equated with Moses, we see hints of this 
pattern, some less explicit, such as assumsisti (implying taking someone 
up to a high place), others more so, such as beatificam patriam and 
patriam pacis, and even more obviously, the silvestre cacumen.'' In the 
case of the Aeneid, the parallel is a dramatic one, seen in the narrative 
pattern (young man sails for Rome; leaves deceived woman weeping on 
the shore of Carthage) rather than one involving specific verbal echoes 
of the text. 

This article is about *'truth'' and *'topos"' in autobiography, and 
about the use of literary topos to describe truth, and the patterns of 
topos that can control the structure of a whole book. These literary pat- 
terns are not invariably explicit. I will examine some latent patterns with 
known literary precedents, primarily patterns of choice and patterns of 
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seeking and recognising. I would like to explore the use of such patterns 
as such, as well as their interaction with one another, that is to say, their 
contamination. Some of the literary patterns I plan to outline are 
familiar, others have not been recognised, and I hope that their use by 
Augustine may provide an explanation of the unity of Books 1-9 and 
11-13 of the Confessions. 

I began my inquiry by questioning the concept of factual reality 
(**truth?") vs. topos in autobiographical narrative. And, although I will 
be talking about these patterns as if they were literary constructs, I am 
not entirely sure that these are patterns chosen by Augustine after the 
fact to describe and dramatise his conversion. Augustine may really 
have dramatised his choices as twinned personifications at the time he 
was making them, in deference to a prevailing pattern in literary culture. 
I maintain agnosticism on this point, while distancing myself from the 
traditional point of view (whose prime exponent is Courcelle) that, as 
soon as there is topos, there is a literary construct, or some sort of 
*falsehood". We should not rule out the possibility that life may 
imitate literature. 


Choices between Paired Female Abstractions: Book 8 and Book 3 


In Xenophon's Memorabilia 2.1.21-34 appears Prodicus's famous 
allegorical tableau of the choice of Heracles. Heracles was passing from 
boyhood to young manhood, when he met two tall women, the one 
modest, pure, and clothed in white, the second, plump, overfed, 
rouged, and dressed to look taller than she really was. The first is Arete, 
the second Kakia. This notable allegorical tableau would inspire many 
later imitations, e.g. Cicero retells the tale very concisely in De Officiis 
1.32.118, so there are no difficulties in accounting for the transmission 
of the allegory to a writer like Augustine, who read little Greek."? 

The allegorical choice-motif has long been recognised in Confessions 
8. Augustine organises the book around yet another of his self- 
dramatising tableaux, the choice of Augustine as Heracles: the nugae 
nugarum and vanitates vanitatium, clearly personified as distracting 
mistresses who tweak Augustine's carnea vestis from below and the 
serene figure of Continentia.? The appearance of two women, good 
and evil, points to the Choice of Heracles as the ultimate source rather 
than De animae suae calamitatibus of Gregory of Nazianzus in which 
the figures of Chastity and Temperance convert the saint.'^ For 
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Courcelle Augustine's originality consisted above all in opposing Con- 
tinentia to the Vanities.' On my interpretation there is no *'originality" 
—merely a different literary model. Thus I would suggest that the pat- 
tern of choice between two contrasting allegorical women is one that 
was familiar to Augustine. At the same time I disagree with Mohrmann 
who sees in such incidents the deliberate construction of a controversia 
in the tradition of Stoic-Cynic diatribe.'$ This approach deadens and 
overschematises what Augustine is doing, by isolating the allegorical 
figures or issues from their original literary context. Augustine, as I 
hope to show, sometimes wished to invoke the linear qualities of the 
original narrative as well. 

The pattern of choice between paired women is not, however, con- 
fined to Book 8. Book 3 of the Confessions is organised around a 
similar polarity, but the underlying text is the OT, not Xenophon. Food 
is the central image of Book 3. Manichean theology was obsessed with 
eating and the digestive process as an alchemy which released particles 
of light entrapped in matter through digestion in the stomachs of the 
Elect." Food easily becomes a symbol of knowledge.'* The empty 
ghost-food of the Manichees is contrasted to the true food of God."? 
And the Prodigal Son, one of Augustine's many avatars, is deprived of 
even the husks of the pigs on which he used to feed, husks which repre- 
sent Classical learning.?? But the image of food, prominent as it may be, 
merely serves the true topic of the book: Augustine's search for Veritas 
or Sapientia—in the Hortensius, in Scripture, and finally among the 
Manichees. Food represents Wisdom, and the true topic of Book 3 is 
**Where is Sapientia?" 

As I have shown above, Augustine does not always lay out his latent 
text or pattern explicitly, and occasionally even omits the explicit quota- 
tion of the subtext. In this case the two wings of the diptych are Sapien- 
tia and Stultitia,?' the allegorical figures of Proverbs 9, who invite men 
to different banquets.? The choice of these particular personifications 
enables Augustine to link the choice between two women with the prom- 
inent food metaphors in Book 3. However, only the second image (that 
of Stultitia) is presented explicitly in the following episode: 


offendi illam mulierem audacem, inopem prudentiae, aenigma Salomonis, 
sedentem super sellam in foribus et dicentem: '*'panes occultos libenter 
edite et aquam dulcem furtivam bibite." quae me seduxit, quia invenit 
foris habitantem in oculo carnis meae et talia ruminantem apud me, 
qualia per illum vorassem. (C. 3.6.11) 
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Augustine tells us that he made his choice and was seduced by 
Stultitia. We are also told earlier (C. 3.6.11) where he is at this point: 
vae! vae! quibus gradibus deductus in profunda inferi. The last part 
of this phrase forms the conclusion of the tableau of Stultitia: ef in pro- 
fundis inferni convivae eius.? Her guests are in hell itself. Augustine 
exploits the metaphor of banqueting, pregnant with the food images of 
the Manichees, in talia ruminantem and in vorassem. Thus the intellec- 
tual Choice of Heracles, the choice between Sapientia and Stultitia, is 
made explicit by a direct quotation of the source passage in Proverbs 
which presents the words of Stultitia. 

But, the reader may well ask, where is Sapientia? The first part of the 
diptych is not so explicitly presented. I would suggest that Augustine has 
deliberately veiled the face and appearance of Sapientia because he did 
not recognise her at this stage in his life: he was still on his quest. Hence 
he is dramatising for the reader a process that he had been undergoing 
himself in the past. Much the same process is dramatised in the Book 
of Proverbs itself, particularly in the riddle-like format of Prov. 8.22 
ff., culminating in Prov. 8:35 qui me invenerit, inveniet vitam et hauriet 
salutem a Domino. Augustine here combined two motifs, a choice motif 
(Virtue or Vice? Christianity of Manichaeism? Sapientia or Stultitia?) 
with a search-motif (where is Wisdom?), appropriate to his own cir- 
cumstances. 

So how to find hidden Sapientia? We are detectives with a Scriptural 
clue (Stultitia presupposes her opposite), and a Scriptural description or 
identikit picture of Sapientia, if we are prepared to use it to find or 
recognise her. If we read with attention, we can see at C. 2.4.8 apud te 
est enim sapientia. Wisdom resides with God.?* We must return to the 
text of Proverbs to see the invitation of Sapientia and what she offers, 
in order that we may know her by her fruits. In Proverbs both 
allegorical figures summon the parvuli to a banquet. Sapientia says: si 
quis est parvulus, veniat ad me, ... Venite comedite panem meum et 
bibite vinum quod miscui vobis. Relinquite infantiam, et vivite, et 
ambulate per vias prudentiae. Stultitia says: Qui est parvulus declinet 
ad me; ... aquae furtivae dulciores sunt et panis absconditus suavior. 
Stultitia, who is identified with the Manichees,? offers Manichean 
food, emptiness, hidden bread and furtive water, all emblematic of the 
preposterous food rituals and empty wisdom of the sect. Sapientia 
offers a chance for the parvulus to come to her banquet and to grow 
up by eating the food of those who are fully grown, and this food is 
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bread and wine, elements that naturally suggest the Eucharist. Thus we 
know the attributes of Wisdom, and hence are technically capable of 
recognising her, but we have not yet located her. 


The Search Motif and the Unrecognised Epiphany 


I would now like to examine another passage in Book 3 where a new 
figure appears. 


et ecce video rem non compertam superbis neque nudatam pueris, sed 
incessu humilem, successu excelsam et velatam mysteriis, et non eram 
ego talis, ut intrare in eam possem aut inclinare cervicem ad eius gressus 
... tumor enim meus refugiebat modum eius et acies mea non penetrabat 
interiora eius. verum tamen illa erat, quae cresceret cum parvulis, sed ego 
dedignabar esse parvulus et turgidus fastu mihi grandis videbar. 
(C. 3.5.9) 


Scripture is presented in slightly puzzling terms by Augustine. It is a res, 
a thing, but also a magical, perhaps even human, figure with no perma- 
nent size (incessu humilem, successu excelsam), like Vergil's Fama 
(Aen. 4.177) or Boethius's Philosophia, both tall or short, high or low, 
according to the perspective and location of the onlooker.?$5 Part of the 
imagery suggests a place, probably the penetralia of a temple (intrare in 
eam; inclinare cervicem; acies mea non penetrabat interiora eius), the 
other part (ad eius gressus; nudatam; velatam) a person. Part of it is 
genuinely ambiguous: incessu humilem, successu excelsam could mean 
that the place is low when one enters and then higher as one proceeds, 
or that the figure is short and humble as she enters and subsequently tall 
as she proceeds, an idea that is analogous to Vergil's viresque adquirit 
eundo. Naturally Augustine's sight could not penetrate to the inner 
regions of the image, so he did not recognise the true nature of what he 
Saw. 
He uses very similar language of Scripture in C. 6.5.8: 


iam enim absurditatem, quae me in illis litteris solebat offendere, cum 
multa ex eis probabiliter exposita audissem, ad sacramentorum 
altitudinem regerebam eoque mihi illa venerabilior et sacrosancta fide 
dignior apparebat auctoritas, quo et omnibus ad legendum esset in pro- 
mptu et secreti sui dignitatem in intellectu profundiore servaret, verbis 
apertissimis et humillimo genere loquendi se cunctis praebens et exercens 
intentionem eorum, qui non sunt leves corde, ut exciperet omnes populari 
sinu et per angusta foramina paucos ad te traiceret, multo tamen plures, 
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quam si nec tanto apice auctoritatis emineret nec turbas gremio sanc- 
tae humilitatis hauriret. 


The personification is still present in words like sinu and gremio, 
which suggest a woman. Augustine still emphasises the paradoxical 
qualities embodied by Scripture, its altitudo and its humilitas. But at 
this stage in his life, after he has learnt the art of allegorical interpreta- 
tion from Ambrose, he is finally able to recognise that the grandeur of 
Scripture lies in its double nature and ambiguous appearance: it seems 
humble and accessible, yet it exercises the faculties of those who have 
intellectual substance. In a way it is as if his new-found allegorical skills 
enable him to reinterpret the mysterious figure of Book 3 correctly, and 
to recognise who she is. When he came to write the De Genesi ad lit- 
teram he still thought of the motherly and variable dimensions of Scrip- 
ture and the different people who can partake of her: tu autem cum 
scriptura non deserente infirmitatem tuam et materno incessu tecum tar- 
dius ambulante proficias, quae sic loquitur, ut altitudine superbos 
irrideat, profunditate attentos terreat, veritate magnos pascat, 
affabilitate parvulos nutriat.? 

For the figure of Scripture (C. 3.5.9) is in fact Sapientia herself, the 
missing wing of the allegorical diptych of the Heracles's Choice of Book 
3. We may outline the similarities that enable us to make the identifica- 
tion. If we look at Book 3, we see that Scripture grows with the little 
ones who approach her. Similarly Sapientia asked the parvuli to her 
banquet so that they might leave their childhood and grow up. In Book 
3 when Augustine is offered an allegorical choice between rival women, 
instead of Scripture, the banquet of Sapientia, the Eucharistic nourish- 
ment, he chooses the starvation-diet of Stultitia, secret bread and hid- 
den waters, the empty food of the Manichees. Augustine does not know 
that turgidus or tumidus fastu does not mean truly grandis, that grow- 
ing up involves humbling oneself, and becoming a child to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. At C. 5.6.10 he explicitly speaks of sapientia and 
stultitia as useful and useless food.?* And it is in direct allusion to this 
choice between the declinatio ad Stultitiam of the parvulus and the 
growth of the parvulus and the choice between different sorts of food 
in Book 3, that Augustine framed his divine vision in Book 7. 


tamquam audirem vocem tuam de excelso **cibus sum grandium: cresce et 
manducabis me; nec tu me in te mutabis sicut cibum carnis tuae, sed tu 
mutaberis in me." (C. 7.10.16) 
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Here God is food for true grown-ups. The Manichees, whose 
eschatology was based on digestion, turned their food into ordure and 
also into God and angels. By eating the cibus grandium, the 
Sacraments, the figurative meaning of the banquet of Sapientia, the 
man who is grandis can partake of divinity. And it is no coincidence that 
at this stage in Book 7 there is one remaining intellectual barrier to 
Augustine's conversion: an understanding of the role of Christ and the 
Incarnation.? Only by acknowledging the redemptive function of 
Christ, and eating the cibus grandium, the Sacrament, can Augustine be 
granted a glimpse of God. 

Augustine's formulation is clearly derived from St. Paul, who in turn, 
was expounding, though not explicitly, the allegory of Sapientia and 
Stultitia.?" St. Paul had used imagery of wisdom and imagery of food 
to preach to the Corinthians, and went a step beyond the simple 
dichotomy of Proverbs. True sapientia was the property of the 
spiritualis who was grandis; stultitia the sign of the carnalis who was a 
parvulus. So far Paul's equivalences did not go beyond the formulation 
of Proverbs. But Paul also propounded a paradox to his audience in 1 
Cor. 1:26: God's stultitia, or *'foolishness," confutes the sapientia 
*wisdom,"' of the world. In Paul's paradoxical formulation (1 Cor. 
1:18) the would-be spiritualis of this world had to become *'foolish"' in 
order to be wise: stultus fiat ut sit sapiens. And since the spiritual begin- 
ner was a child, he was fed with the food of children, before he was 
ready for the food of grown-ups. He was ''stultus" and parvulus and 
received milk, not esca.?' Paul's message and Augustine's exposition of 
it in the Confessions may be tabulated as follows: 


Type of State of Person Spiritual Age Food 
Knowledge 
l. sapientia Dei spiritualis grandis esca/ Christ/Eucharist 
Scripture 
2. stultitia mundi . carnalis parvulus panis absconditus 
aquae furtivae 
Manichean husks 
3. "''stultitia" Dei | carnalis parvulus in Christo  lac/Scripture 


(incipiens spiritualis) 


The first two horizontal rows give the extremes of true wisdom and 
true foolishness, the third row the state of the parvulus in Christo or 
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would-be spiritualis. In Proverbs the first row would represent the ban- 
quet of Sapientia, the second the banquet of Stultitia. However, the 
possibility of spiritual growth, conversion, and redemption created a 
third category which we see in the third row: the parvulus who aspired 
to being a grandis, the person who needs child's food and the ''stultitia"' 
of God in order to grow. God's wisdom (Christ)? could take an 
apparently humble form as ''stultitia" to feed the spiritual child. 
Augustine explicitly alluded to the Pauline formulation in Conf. 
13.18.23 homo tamquam parvulus in Christo lactisque potator. This 
wisdom of God, that could appear as ''stultitia'" was embodied in Scrip- 
ture, the text or spiritual food with two appearances, humble so as not 
to intimidate the beginner, and lofty, pregnant with hidden significance, 
to challenge and enlighten the proficiens. 

Augustine was a great contaminator of literary motifs. The tale of the 
Prodigal Son is welded to Plotinus, Enneads 1.6,? for example, while 
at the heart of the Christian vision at Ostia, the Plotinian regio ubertatis 
feeds Israél.?^* In Book 7.15 Augustine alludes to the learning of the 
Neoplatonists as Aegyptium cibum, and uses the associations created by 
the word Aegyptius as a path to a different motif, that of the Hebrews' 
Spoiling of the Egyptians.? Henry has rightly shown that Aegyptius 
must refer to Plotinus, who was known to have come from Alexan- 
dria.? As far as I know, it has not been remarked upon that the process 
of taking the gold of the Egyptians is actually dramatised in C. 7.10.16, 
a passage which contaminates Plotinus's Enn. 1.7.6-fin. with the story 
of Moses.?" Augustine is showing the reader how he *'despoils Egypt." 

This same mixture both of the pagan and the Christian and of 
dramatisation of the author's mental state may be found in the treat- 
ment of paired female personifications. The moral/sexual decision of 
Book 8 is dramatised rather simply in a manner that recalls Xenophon's 
Choice of Heracles. The intellectual conversion of Books 3-7 unfolds in 
a far more complicated fashion. The paired allegorical figures anticipate 
those of Book 8, but one of them is disguised, i.e. is not recognised for 
who she is. 

Now in introducing an unrecognised divine figure, Augustine uses a 
motif familiar from both pagan literature and Christian apocalyptic. 
The dreamer or seer only gradually recognises who his visitor is.?* Thus 
the motif of the divine visitant of visionary literature is here con- 
taminated with a Prodican choice of rival abstractions. Augustine was 
well aware of the conventions of apocalyptic literature. We have only 
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to consider the way in which Monica's dream is narrated at C. 3.11.19. 
The weeping dreamer is approached by a happy and transfigured 
youth.?? She does not ask him who he is, but if we look at the way the 
story is told, his identity is clear. He tells her not to weep, for where she 
is, there Augustine is too. Quod illa ubi attendit, vidit me iuxta se in 
eadem regula stantem. The youth is no angel, but the now Christian 
Augustine himself, a miraculous visitant whom she had not 
recognised. Both Monica and Augustine would have been familiar 
with a remarkably similar episode in John 10:11-18 where a weeping 
Mary Magdalene gradually realises that she is speaking, not to the 
gardener, but to the risen Christ. 

Augustine's veiled presentation of Sapientia concretely dramatises 
Augustine's own search for Wisdom. Only after analysing what is 
specifically called the aenigma Salomonis of Stultitia,*' looking for her 
opposite number in Scripture, and listening to what she says, i.e. 
making oneself a parvulus and going to Wisdom's banquet, can both 
the reader and Augustine identify true Wisdom in the apparently hum- 
ble voice of Scripture itself.^? It is no coincidence that by the 11th Book 
of the Confessions, Augustine has made his choice between rival seduc- 
tions and his language clearly employs a sexual metaphor: sint castae 
deliciae meae scripturae tuae.* Books 11 through 13 are exegetical. 


The many faces of Scripture and the reader's progress 


But this was not the end of the tale. Scripture reappears in Confes- 
sions 12.27.37 and here again she has two avatars, an inanimate object, 
and a woman, but Augustine's metaphor is cleverly chosen. She is a 
stream, deep where the channel is narrow, but with many branches 
which irrigate a wider area. Yet anyone who draws water from one of 
the branches will be drinking the same water as he would have drunk 
from the fountainhead. She is also .a kind mother: in quibus adhuc par- 
vulis animalibus, dum isto humillimo genere verborum tamquam 
materno sinu eorum gestatur informitas, salubriter aedificatur 
fides, qua certum habeant et teneant deum fecisse omnes naturas, quas 
eorum sensu mirabili varietate circumspicit. In his choice of images for 
Scripture Augustine has deliberately chosen ways of depicting her which 
emphasise her polyvalence: now fountain and woman; before temple 
and woman. 
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By the time Augustine's exegetical abilities have transcended the 
problem-solving skills needed for the philosophical exegesis of Book 12 
of the Confessions, he reaches a higher stage in Book 13 in which he 
gives a positive exposition of spiritual creation. In Book 3, Scripture 
was mysterious and was rejected. In Book 6, she was recognised and 
first approached. In Book 8 for the first time she was read ''feelingly"' 
by Augustine. In Book 12 Augustine tried to explain her polyvalence to 
others. In Book 13, he finally reaches an advanced state of riddle- 
solving. Here he explicitly identifies Sapientia with Scripture. 
(C. 13.15.17 ibi est testimonium tuum (-scriptura), sapientiam 
praestans parvulis. He also shows that he has both the wisdom needed 
to solve a Salomonic aenigma and a Pauline awareness of the 
weaknesses of language.*^ He shows his exegetical skills by finding 
Sapientia/Scripture where she lies hidden in herself, within the very text 
of Genesis in a self-referential image: Scripture is the firmamentum that 
divides the world of men and the waters below from the supracelestial 
waters, the angels themselves.* Augustine shows that he can now open 
books and find wisdom. He also shows that he is able to read the Book 
of Creation, to look up at the firmament of heaven, and realise that it 
is a figura of Scripture itself. 

Initially Scripture was not recognised as worthy of reading (C. 3.5.9), 
later it lay closed on a table (C. 8.6.14), eventually it was picked up and 
read (C. 8.12.29-30), but only after some sort of divine intervention. At 
the end of Book 13, A. characterises the miraculous life of angels: They 
contemplate the face of God, and engage in a mystic reading that 
involves none of the temporality of human speech. 


qui opus non habeant suspicere firmamentum hoc et legendo cognoscere 
verbum tuum. vident enim faciem tuam semper et ibi legunt sinesyllabis 
temporum quid velit aeterna voluntas tua. legunt, eligunt, et 
diligunt; semper legunt et numquam praeterit quod legunt, eligendo 
enim et diligendo legunt ipsam incommutabilitatem consilii tui. non 
clauditur codex eorum nec plicabitur liber eorum, quia tu ipse illis hoc 
es in aeternum (C. 13.15.18) 


Angels read the face of God directly, and they do not read, or pro- 
nounce, or use any sense-organs, but love. Legere, eligere, and diligere 
constitute a Latin word-play on a common root. To read (/egere) is to 
pick words off the page,*$ to choose words (eligere), the action of mor- 
tal men. The angels have made the right choice (eligere) and do nothing 
but love (diligere) God. Their reading is such as cannot be achieved by 
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man in this life. And their book is never closed, neither is their volumen 
furled up.^ 

Augustine however had already given us a vignette of what a mortal 
reader might aspire to, however difficult it might be for him to find the 
time to open a book.** Ambrose taught Augustine the art of allegorical 
exegesis, and in a famous scene in Confessions 6.3.3 he is depicted 
reading silently:*? sed cum legebat, oculi ducebantur per paginas et cor 
intellectum rimabatur, vox autem et lingua quiescebant. We may 
assume that the text was a religious text that required exegesis.?? 
Augustine was not precisely sure why Ambrose read silently, and sug- 
gested a selfish reason: Ambrose did not want to be interrupted to 
explain something, or a causa iustior, his voice was easily over-taxed. 
Augustine ends by insisting quolibet tamen animo id ageret, bono uti- 
que ille vir agebat. Now syllables are fragments of speech, spoken in 
time, and passing from future to present to past.?' Augustine frequently 
used the analogy of human speech to express mutability. The angels do 
not read out loud, do not utter syllables in time. Ambrose's silent 
reading, because it did not utter syllables in time, but scanned the page 
with the power of the human mind, in which alone past, present, and 
future can be said in any sense to exist, could be said to have something 
in common with the perfect reading of angels, a reading that is silent 
contemplation. At the climactic moment of his conversion, when A. 
read in silentio (c. 8.12.29), he anticipated such reading. 

Augustine's exegesis of the firmament between the waters as Scripture 
itself, which separates men (the infracelestial) from angels (the 
supracelestial waters), is an eccentric one, originating presumably in 
images like Is. 34:4 et complicabuntur sicut liber caeli and Apoc. 6:14 
et caelum recessit sicut liber involutus. No hint of it is to be found in 
his main exegetical predecessors and sources. Origen read the primum 
caelum as the spiritale caelum, equivalent to the mind of Man, and he 
read the firmamentum or corporeum caelum as the exterior homo.? 
Basil and Ambrose both devoted themselves to purely physical 
problems: was the firmament a sphere or a disk??? 

Initially Augustine stood by his allegorical interpretation of the fir- 
mament, while expanding the discussion of its scientific nature,?^ but 
years later he would retract his interpretation in a later passage in the 
Confessions as non satis considerate dictum. His conservative 
Catholic critics, the laudatores scripturae of Confessions 12, may have 
found the equation of the firmament with Scripture too far-fetched. 
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Moses, they may have argued in their pride, did not intend anything like 
that. 

Therefore we have cause to wonder whether Augustine's interpreta- 
tion was daring and tailor-made, not so much for the text of Genesis, 
as for the Confessions itself. Augustine had an evident interest in the 
choice between different women of the developing Sapiens, that is, in 
his metaphorical search for the right object of dilectio. The Sapiens 
would choose Sapientia herself, who is to be found in Scripture. Scrip- 
ture's many faces, when she is seen as a woman, prefigure her many 
interpretations, when she is seen as text. Augustine insisted on a 
multiplicity of interpretations, provided they were consonant with the 
external standards of Veritas and Caritas (Doctr. Christ. 1.36.40 ff).5$ 
(This idea is precisely analogous to Paul's advice to the Corinthians at 
1] Cor. 3: 1 ff.) And when she is read as text, already the object of elec- 
tio, she is now the object of /ectio. 

I hinted at the beginning of this article that the study of *'latent nar- 
rative patterns" might have something to contribute to the old problem 
of the unity of Confessions 1-9 and 11-13. One way to find a unity in 
the apparently disparate sections of the Confessions might be to look 
at it as Heracles-Sapiens's electio of reading material, followed by a 
demonstration of his dilectio in a lectio, that grows ever more similar 
to its scriptural object, explicitly multivalent, and increasingly like 
Scripture itself.?? In Augustine's insistence on the multivalence of Scrip- 
ture and in his literary aspirations to emulate Scripture, may lie consola- 
tion for the often polarized critics of the Confessions. Provided they be 
consonant with Veritas and Caritas, many different interpretations may 
illuminate the Confessions. In the Retractationes Augustine spoke of 
how the Confessions moved him to understand and love God, when he 
first wrote them, and how they still move him to do so in his old age.?* 
They had something of Scripture's nature, first as cibus parvulorum, 
eventually as cibus grandium.?? 


NOTES 


' [| would like to thank Carol Kaske and Tom Hill for their helpful criticisms, and the 
members of my seminar on the Confessions (Cornell, Fall 1990) for patiently listening to 
various inchoate ideas and halfbaked versions of this article. 

? For Augustine's knowledge of conventional aetates hominis, see De Genesi contra 
Manichaeos 1.23 infantia, pueritia, adulescentia, iuventus, declinatio a iuventute ad 
senectutem, and senectus. 
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* Fora hint of this see M. Wundt, *'Augustin's Konfessionen,"' Zs. f. die neutest. Wiss. 
22 (1923) 162. 

* See P. Courcelle, ''Antécédents autobiographiques des Confessions de saint 
Augustin," Rev. Phil. 31 (1957) 29-30 for gardens and the feriae vindemiales. 

5. See J. O'Meara, "'Arripui, aperui, et legi," in Augustinus Magister, v. 1 (Paris 1954) 
59-65 responding to Courcelle and arguing for the factual authenticity of the scene. 

$ E.R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley 1951) 103-104. 

' C. 5.8.15; on which see now C. Bennett, *"The Conversion of Vergil: The Aeneid in 
Augustine's Confessions," REÉAug. 34 (1988) 47-69. 

* G.N. Knauer, ''Peregrinatio Animae (Zur Frage der Einheit der augustinischen 
Konfessionen)" Hermes 85 (1957), 216-48. 

?* See C. 8.2.4-10. 

'!? See Knauer (above n. 8) 231. 

! D[tis interesting to see that Augustine discusses what he would have done had he been 
Moses in Conf. 12.26.36. 

'? Cicero's version does not flesh out the personifications of Voluptas and Virtus: cum 
duas cerneret vias, unam Voluptatis, alteram Virtutis utram ingredi melius esset. 

5 See C.8.11.26 for the antiquae amicae and C. 8.11.27 for Continentia. On the gesture 
of the arnicae see Gen. 39:12 for Potiphar's wife seizing Joseph's robe. 

'* The latter was a tentative suggestion of Courcelle's in Les Confessions de Saint 
Augustin dans la tradition littéraire (Paris 1963) 135. In his Recherches p. 192, esp. n.1 
Courcelle rightly traces the image back to Prodicus instead. 

'5 jbid. p. 136. Courcelle does not mention Xenophon in this book. 

'* C, Mohrmann rev. P. Courcelle, Recherches in Vig. Christ. 5 (1951) 251. Courcelle 
also points to the word controversia in Recherches p. 192 n. 2. 

7" See C. 3.10.18; 4.1.1; Contra Faustum 2.5. 

'* See C. 5.3.3 quid mihi scientiae comedendum adponeret. 

'* QC.3.6.10et illa erant fercula, in quibus mihi esurienti te inferebatur pro te sol et luna 
... esuriebam et sitiebam et apponebatur adhuc mihi in illis ferculis phantasmata splendida 
... Cibus in somnis simillimus est cibis vigilantium, quo tamen dormientes non aluntur. 
?! (C 3.6.11 et longe peregrinabar abs te exclusus et a siliquis porcorum quos de siliquis 
pascebam. 

?^  Courcelle has noted the voice of Stultitia, see Recherches sur les Confessions de Saint 
Augustin (Paris 1968) 293. 

? n Lib. Arbitr. 3.24 sapientia and stultitia (as concepts, not women) had been Adam's 
alternatives. 

? Prov. 9:18 et ignoravit quod ibi sint gigantes et in profundis inferni convivae eius. 
^ Job 12:13. 

?5 For /oquacitas as a Manichaean trait see Conf. 5.12 quales multos loquaces passus 
eorum; 

? See J. Gruber, Kommentar zu Boethius de Consolatione Philosophiae (Berlin-New 
York 1978) 61-62 for some parallels. This passage is not mentioned. 

" De Gen. ad litt. 5.3.6. 

? (QC. 5.6.10 sed perinde esse sapientiam et stultitiam sicut cibi utiles et inutiles... 

? See C. 7.20.26-27. 

? ] Cor. 1:18-3:2 passim. 

9 ] Cor. 3:1-3 £t ego, fratres, non potui vobis loqui quasi spiritualibus, sed quasi car- 
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nalibus. Tamquam parvulis in Christo, lac vobis potum dedi, non escam; nondum enim 
poteratis: sed nec nunc quidem potestis: adhuc enim carnales estis. 

? ] Cor. 1:30. 

9? (QC. 1.18.28 and 8.8.19. 

*  P.Henry, La Vision d'Ostie. Sa place dans la vie et l'oeuvre de S. Augustin (Louvain 
1938); also A. Mandouze, *'L'extase d'Ostie: possibilités et limites de la méthode de 
paralléles textuels,'"" Augustinus Magister 1 (1954) 67-84. 

5 C. 7.9.15 et ego ad te veneram ex gentibus et intendi in aurum, quod ab Aegypto 
voluisti ut auferret populus tuus, quoniam tuum erat... 

'" P. Henry, Plotin et l'occident, Spicilegium sacrum Lovaniense 15 (1934) 102. 

? jbid. see the detailed exposition of parallels between Plotinus, Ern. 1.6 and Confes- 
sions 1.16. 

? SeeF. Klingner, De Boethii Consolatione Philosophiae (Zürich-Dublin 1966) 113-114, 
esp. p. 144 n.1. In pagan literature a figure like the disguised Venus of Aeneid 4 is similar. 
?» See Courcelle, Les Confessions p. 132 for the iuvenis hilaris and pp. 127-30 for other 
visions. 

^ See C. 8.12.30 for the consummation of the dream. 

*" The mulier clamosa, unlike Sapientia, is not identified in the text. She is a harlot luring 
men to adultery, commonly interpreted as Stultitia. The preface to Proverbs invites inter- 
pretation of such aenigmata: Prov. 1:5 Et intelligens gubernacula possidebit. 
Animadvertet parabolam et interpretationem verba sapientium et aenigmata eorum. 
* For her *'voice" see C. 12.13.16 cum audio loquentem scripturam tuam. 

? C. 11.2.3; Sapientia herself exploits a similar metaphor at Proverbs 8:31 et deliciae 
meae esse cum filiis hominum. 

* C. 13.15.18 verbum autem tuum manet in aeternum, quod nunc in aenigmate 
nubium et per speculum caeli non sicuti est, apparet nobis. 

*5 | C. 13.15.16. 

*5 "Varro, Ling. lat. 6.66 legere dictum quod leguntur ab oculis litterae. 

Augustine's mention both of the roll (older pagan format) and the codex (newer Chris- 
tian format) bears witness to a real interest in the book as object. In Is. 34:4 (whose threats 
Augustine deliberately reverses), naturally only the roll is mentioned. 

** . C.6.3.3 quod perexiguum temporis erat, aut corpus reficiebat necessariis sustentaculis 
aut lectione animum. 

* Latin evidence for silent reading is comparatively rare. For the evidence and varying 
interpretations, see J. Balogh, **Voces paginarum,"' Philologus 82 (1927) 84-109 and 202- 
240; W.P. Clark, **Ancient Reading," CJ 26 (1931) 698-700; B. Knox, *'Silent Reading 
in Antiquity," GRBS 9 (1968) 421-35 containing the curious assertion that because 
Augustine was a provincial, he would not have known how the Italian élite read. Most 
recently M. Burnyeat, ''Reading Silently," TLS 19.4 (1991), p. 15 citing Ptolemy, Peri 
criteriou 5 as evidence that silent reading was ''normal practice." (I am grateful for this 
last reference to C.H. Greenewalt.) Burnyeat does not consider the significance of 
Ambrose's reading in context: **Poor Ambrose. We should leave him to read in peace and 
stop inventing grand theories to explain his doing what Ptolemy shows to have been nor- 
mal practice among ancient readers for centuries." 

* C. 6.3.3 insists on the possibility that the text was obscurius and that the listeners 
would have required an expositio. 
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9! C. 11.23.29; also, naturally C. 13.15.18 sine syllabis temporum. 

? Origen, in Gen. 1.2 Istud illud corporale caelum, quod firmamentum dicitur, exterior 
homo noster est, qui corporaliter intuetur. 

55 Basil, Hex. 3.2 ff.; Ambrose, Hex. 2.4 ff. 

** Qen. Litt. 2.9.22 

55  Retractationes 2.6.33 on C. 13.32.47. There is no way of telling precisely what he is 
retracting, the nature of the waters, the exegesis of the waters, or, possibly, the nature of 
the firmament between the waters. 

5€ See C. 12.18.27, 12.31.42, and especially 13.20.27 where crescite et multiplicamini is 
explained as encouragement of Man's capacity to make multiple interpretations. 

?' For statistics on the frequency of Biblical quotation in C. 13 see R. McMahon, 
Augustine's Prayerful Ascent: an Essay on the Literary Form of the Confessions. I1 do 
not, however, accept McMahon's main thesis; see my review forthcoming in Envoi. 

55  Retractationes 2.6.33 deum laudant iustum et bonum atque in eum excitant humanum 
intellectum et affectum; interim, quod ad me attinet, hoc in me egerunt, cum scriberentur, 
et agunt, cum leguntur. 

5 Scripture is a nourishing mother who nourishes according to the capacity of the child 
at different stages in his intellectual growth. See C. 12.14.17 for mira profunditas, yet a 
surface that is blandiens, soothing or alluring for the parvuli. 
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KRITISCHE BEMERKUNGEN ZUR SCHRIFT DE ATHANASIO 
DES LUCIFER VON CALARIS 
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ANTONIO PIRAS 


Bekanntlich sind die Schriften des Bischofs von Cagliari in zwei 
Handschriften überliefert, dem Codex Vaticanus Reginensis Latinus 
133 (V) aus der ersten Hálfte des 9. Jahrhunderts, und dem 
neuentdeckten! Codex Genovefensis (Sangenovefianus) 1351 (G), der 
wahrscheinlich aus dem 15. oder 16. Jahrhundert stammt. 

Strittig ist das Verháltnis zwischen den Handschriften und es konzen- 
triert sich im wesentlichen auf die Abhàngigkeit des Genovefensis vom 
Vaticanus, die von einigen angenommen, von anderen verworfen wird. 
Es scheint jedoch festzustehen, daf) für die Abfassung von G der Beitrag 
einer dritten Handschrift, des sogenannten Codex Corbeiensis deperdi- 
tus, entscheidend war.? 

Ohne auf dieses Problem direkt einzugehen, untersucht die vorlie- 
gende Arbeit den De Athanasio-Text mit besonderer Berücksichtigung 
der vorhieronymianischen Bibelzitate, die fast ein Drittel des gesamten 
Werkes Lucifers darstellen und bei denen sich der Vergleich mit dem 
masoretischen Text? und der griechischen Übersetzung der Septuaginta"* 
als sehr nützlich erwiesen hat. 

Die Untersuchung hat sich auf die wertvolle Ausgabe von G. F. 
Diercks gestützt, der beide Handschriften heranziehen konnte. 


]. Das erste Buch 


I,2,32ff. (2 Gn 9,5): etenim vestrum sanguinem animarum vestrarum 
exquiram de manibus omnium bestiarum, exquiram animam hominis. 
So lesen die Handschriften und die Herausgeber. Aus dem Vergleich mit 
der LXX ergibt sich aber klar, da) der Text eine Korruptel, und zwar 
einen »saut du méme au méme« erlitten haben soll: 

xai Yàp 1ó bsécepov aij. có dux ov opj.ov exentfjoo, x xetpóc návtov tàv Ünpiov 
éxerrcfioc a010 xai £x xetpóc &vOpcorou à6gAqob éxCntfioc vi)» duxTiv to0 &vOpomnovu. 
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Wie man beobachten kann, hat sich der Sprung auf der Hóhe der zwei 
exquiram ereignet. Wir kónnen die Lücke ungefáhr folgendermaf)en 
ausfüllen: etenim vestrum sanguinem animarum vestrarum exquiram, 
de manibus omnium bestiarum exquiram « illum et de manu hominis 
fratris exquiram » animam hominis.$ Daf) Lucifer das Zitat willentlich 
abgekürzt habe, scheint mir übrigens aus wenigstens drei verschiedenen 
Gründen unwahrscheinlich zu sein: 

1) In seiner trommelnden Invektive mochte der Bischof von Cagliari 
den bedeutendsten und beweiskráftigsten Teil der Bibelstelle durchaus 
nicht auslassen, nàmlich de manu hominis fratris exquiram animam 
hominis, »von einem jeden, selbst von seinem Bruder werde ich das 
Leben des Menschen fordern«. Das ist nàmlich eben der beharrliche 
Vorwurf des Lucifer gegen den Kaiser: da Constantius Athanasius mit 
Unrecht verurteilen will, kónne er nicht umhin, der Rache Gottes zu ver- 
fallen, welcher feierlich ausgerufen hat (dreimal wird das Verbum 
exquiram mit deutlicher Symbolik wiederholt), daf) er den Menschen, 
im vorliegenden Fall Constantius, für das Blut seinesgleichen zur 
Rechenschaft ziehen wird. 

Das Zitat lautet wie eine Drohung. Es scheint daher, wie ich glaube, 
ganz sinnlos, daf) Lucifer es absichtlich verkürzt hat, um die Gestalt der 
Tiere (de manibus omnium bestiarum) hervorzuheben und die des Men- 
schen (*de manu hominis fratris) wegzulassen. 

2) Der Ausdruck exquiram animam hominis ist stereotyp und ahmt 
eine hebráische Redensart nach, d.h. dam mi-jad darash! » oiua/ doy 
ttvoc &x xetpóc 1vwoc exmxéo 7. sanguinem/animam alicuius de manu ali- 
cuius (bzw. ab aliquo) exquirere. 

Solch eine stereotype Junktur kann begreiflicherweise keinen ihrer 
Bestandteile verlieren, ohne daf) ihr Sinn selbst verándert oder sogar 
verdunkelt wird; sie scheint ferner unserem Autor vertraut, da er sie in 
seinen Schriften, die Bibelzitate ausgenommen, wenigstens sechsmal 
gebraucht: 

I,19,6: mortem eius de manibus interfectorum exquisivisse etqs. 

1,19,8: et arbitraris ex tuis manibus non deum exquisiturum sangui- 
nem sacerdotis sui Athanasii? 

II,22,48: sanguis tuus requiratur a te etqs. 

I1,22,50: a te non solum tuus, sed et eorum requiretur sanguis etqs. 

Parc. 10,23: sanguinem tuum dicit dominus requisiturum a me etqs. 

Parc. 11,24: quia tuus sanguis a nobis non possit a deo requiri etqs. 

3) Das ist kein isolierter Fall von »saut du méme au mémex«: die Text- 
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überlieferung des Lucifer ist námlich wirklich entstellt, wie Hartel schon 
bemerkte.* Die folgenden Fálle (1,5,26; 10,24; 14,36; 17,62; 19,25; 
II,15,4) werden es uns bestátigen.? 


- L5,21 (2 Dt 1,30) dominus deus vester. So berichtigen Hartel und 
Diercks die Handschriften, die dominus deus noster einhellig überlie- 
fern.'^ Im Apparat rechtfertigt Diercks seine Ablehnung der Hand- 
schriftenlesart damit, daf) auch die LXX die 2. Pers. Sing. hat. Solch 
eine Motivierung ist meiner Meinung nach von einem methodologischen 
Gesichtspunkt aus nicht anzunehmen, zumal wir noch keinen durch die 
Kollation aller vorhandener Handschriften etablierten kritischen LXX- 
Text zur Verfügung haben, der uns über alle Varianten und Kontamina- 
tionen Rechenschaft gábe.'! 

Ausschlaggebend ist in unserem Fall die Gegenüberstellung mit dem 
hebráischen Original. Die von der Deutschen Bibelgesellschaft in Stutt- 
gart besorgte kritische Ausgabe der hebráischen Bibel zeigt, neben der 
kanonischen Lesart Jhwh 'eloékem (—- dominus deus vester) liege auch 
die Variante Jhwh 'eloéná ( - dominus deus noster) vor, und fügt hinzu, 
daf) diese Variante nicht nur im Codex Ambrosianus, Cod. Coislinianus 
u.a. der LXX erscheint, sondern auch in Lucians Übersetzung, die 
Rahlfs als die Vorlage der von Lucifer angewendeten lateinischen Bibel- 
übersetzung ansieht.'? Ich glaube, daf) diese Angaben ausreichen, um 
die Handschriftentradition zu verteidigen. 


- L 5,26 (2 Dt 1,31): quoadusque venistis ad hunc locum deducens 
vos in igni nocte. Der Passus ist, wie ich glaube, durch einen »saut du 
méme au méme« korrumpiert worden, den die Vergleichung mit der 
LXX ans Licht bringt: 


Écc TAOexe elg xóv tÓxov toUtov. xai iv t Aóv« toUt« ox évertateógate xupio 
tà Oc Üpóv, Óc nporoptóttat npótepoc Op.Gv év xfj 66i ExAéveoÜ0ot Dptv vÓnov 
óO0TYGv bpAc év mxupl vuxtóc. 


Der Kopist hat augenfállig die Perikope übersprungen, die zwischen 
den zwei /ocum enthalten ist (die Ausbesserung ist selbstverstándlich 
approximativ): quoadusque venistis ad hunc locum «et in verbo isto 
non credidistis domino deo vestro, qui antecedit vos in via eligere vobis 
locum » deducens vos in igni nocte etqs. Es wáre besser, es im Apparat 
zu erwáhnen. 
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- L,7,29ff. (2 Dt 17,18f.): et erit cum sederit in principatu suo, scri- 
bet ei deuteronomium hoc in libro ante sacerdotes et levitas, et erit cum 
ipso et legetis ei omnes dies vitae eius etqs."? 

Die Lesart /egetis ei ist meines Erachtens verdáchtig, weil sie mit den 
anderen Verben der 3. Pers. weder grammatikalisch noch logisch über- 
einstimmt und sowohl von der LXX als auch vom hebráischen Original 
abweicht: 

Hebráisch: wa-qara' bó (v.l. bah -in ea) 

LXX: àvavvoottot év aotÓ 

Ich bin überzeugt davon, daf) die richtige Lesung /eget in eo ist und 
daf) sie der Kopist in /egetis ei verwandelt hat, wahrend er eine Hand- 
schrift las, deren »scriptio continua« die Verwechslung von N mit S und 
von T mit S begünstigte. Durch denselben Fehlertypus gekennzeichnet, 
scheinen die zwei folgenden Stellen des Lucifer unsere Voraussetzung zu 
bestátigen. 


- L8,24ff. (7^ Dt 28,15): et erit, si non audieritis vocem domini dei 
vestri, custodire et facere omnia mandata eius, quaecumque ego mando 
tibi hodie, et venient super te omnes maledictiones hae et invenient te. 
Die Inkongruenz zwischen der 2. Pers. Pl. und der 2. Sing. láót auch 
hier den Verdacht aufkommen, daf) eine Entstellung in der Textüber- 
lieferung vorliegt.'^ Der Vergleich mit der LXX beweist diesmal blof) die 
2. Pers. Sing., ohne die Entstehung des Fehlers aufzuhellen: &Xv u7| 
eicaxobonc tfj; qovTi; — * si non audieris vocem. 

Das Problem kann aber durch den Vergleich mit dem hebráischen 
Text gelóst werden, dessen wórtliche Übersetzung uns vielleicht auf die 
Urlesart zurückführt: 

Hebr. "im lo? tishma* ba-qól (Lucian?) * àv uj elaaxoóone clc t^v 
qovfv 2 (Vet. Lat.?) * si non audieris in vocem. 

Man kónnte an ein Übersetzungslehnwort denken,'? was übrigens im 
Bibellatein durchaus nicht unerwartet ist:'$Ó ja sogar nur, wenn wir 
audieris in vocem als Urlesart ansehen, kónnen wir den Ursprung der 
Abweichung in audieritis vocem verstehen. Wahrscheinlich beging der 
Kopist den Fehler wegen eines solchen Übersetzungslehnwortes, das 
eine dem Latein und Griechischen unbekannte Redensart betraf;'" um 
so mehr, als ihm die Unsicherheit der Schrift, insbesondere der Buchsta- 
ben S und N, wie oben erwáhnt, erlaubte, den Passus so gut wie móglich 
auszubessern. Somit hat er die Lesart des Apographon, d.h. audierisin- 
vocem, in audieritis vocem nahezu unbewufit verwandelt. 
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- L9,13 (2 Dt 31,13) audientes discent scheint ebenfalls dieselbe 
Erscheinung zu belegen. Obwohl die Lesart einwandfrei ist, unterschei- 
det sie sich dennoch von der LXX und dem masoretischen Text, die 
&xoócovtat xai uaOfjoovt:a. beziehungsweise Jishma't wa-(—et) lamadü 
haben: das láf)t an ein ursprüngliches audient et discent denken. In die- 
sem Fall ist es indessen besser, sich an die überlieferte Lesart zu halten. 


- L,10,24ff. (21 Kg 2,27-30): haec dicit dominus: Manifeste ostendi 
me ad domum patris tui ex omnibus tribus Israel mihi in sacerdotium, 
ut ascenderent ad sacrificium meum et incenderent incensum et tollerent 
Ephod. Die Gegenüberstellung mit der LXX stellt auch diesmal einen 
»saut du méme au méme« heraus: 

Tá6e Aéyet xóptoc: ' AnxoxaAugÜeic dmxexoaAóoUnv npóc oixov raxpóc aou Óvtcv atv 
év vf, Atyonto S00Xcv tà obo OQapao xoi &EeAeEkumv xóv olxov tob ratpóc cou 
éx t&vtov t&v oxfixtpov logon &pol iepateóetw xoi &va(atvetw éni Üuotxocfiptóv 
uou xai Buji&v Üuutapa xai atpetv £povO. 


Wir kónnen die Passage ungefáhr folgendermafen wiederherstellen: 
haec dicit dominus: Manifeste ostendi me ad domum patris tui, « cum 
servirent in Aegypto domui Pharaonis, et elegi domum patris tui ex 
omnibus tribus (tribubus?)'* Israel mihi in sacerdotium etqs.'? Wie es 
scheint, wurde die Lücke von Hartel und Diercks übersehen, da keiner 
von beiden darauf hinweist. Nur Migne?? merkt an, daf) hier der Ausfall 
eines Textabschnittes vorhanden sein muf. 


- 1,10,32 (21 Kg 2,30) dominus Israel V, dominus deus Israel G. 
Den Ergebnissen seiner Rezension gemáf) stützt Diercks die V-Variante. 
Dennoch aufgrund der LXX (xóptoc ó 0cóc IopanA) und des Hebráischen 
(Jhwh 'elohé Ishrael) glaube ich, daf) G mit gróferer Wahrscheinlichkeit 
die ursprüngliche Lesart bietet.?! 


- L,11,14 (21 Kg 3,13) propter iniquitates filiorum eius. So lesen 
Hartel und Diercks, indem sie den Handschriften mifitrauen, die ein- 
stimmig propter iniquitatem überliefern.? Im Apparat erklàrt Diercks, 
die Ablehnung der concordia codicum gründe sich darauf, da) die LXX 
£v &Otx(atu; belegt. Nach meiner Auffassung ist aber der Vergleich mit 
dem masoretischen Text nochmals entscheidend: er hat nàmlich nicht * 
ba-'aónót — £y àOwiow; (LXX) — propter iniquitates, sondern den Singu- 
lar ba-'aón, der vielleicht von Lucian treu übersetzt (* &v àóuía) und 
sodann als propter iniquitatem latinisiert wurde. 
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- L14,36 (2 1 Kg 24,9) et exiit David post Saul dicens. Bei diesem 
und den beiden folgenden Fállen schlieBe ich die Anwesenheit eines 
»saut du méme au mémex« nicht aus, wie es sich aus dem Vergleich mit 
der LXX ergibt. Wie gewóhnlich, ist die in spitze Klammern gesetzte 
Ergánzung nur ein Versuch: 


LXX: xai &véotn Aav0 ón(ac ato éx too ornAa(ou xai éQóncev Aaui& Ónicc 
XaouÀ Aéycov xtÀ. 


et exiit David « post eum ex spelunca et clamavit David » post Saul 
dicens etqs. 

- L,17,62 (23 Kg 18,43): circumage te septies « et circumegit se puer 
septies et factum est in septimo etqs. 


LXX: Kai o3 én(otpedov &rtóxt * xoi énéotpedev xó not8óptov értáo. xoi éYéveto 
éy xà éB66yuo x14. 


- L19,25 (23 Kg 21,23 - LXX 20,23): et ad Iezabel locutus est 
dominus dicens: Canes manducabunt eam ante murum Iezrahel, et mor- 
tuos tuos in civitate manducabunt « canes et mortuum eius (mortuos 
tuos?) in campo manducabunt » volucres caeli etqs. 

LXX: xai «fj IeGaeA &A&Anotv xóptog Aéyvcov: Ot xóvec xataqoéYvovtot a)ctr)v év tà 
npoceuxtopuatt IetoaeA. xóv veÜvrxócxa xoó Ayxaa[ év cfj xÓAet oéYovtat ot xóvec, xoi 
1Óv te Üvrxóxa aütoU év tà mtOl«c qéYovtat tà mEtetvà toU oUpavob. 


Bei der zuletzt angeführten Stelle berichtet Diercks im Apparat, daf) 
Latinius?? den Ausfall eines Verses anmerkte (»deest versiculus« adno- 
tat Lat). Gallandi?^^ wollte sodann die Lücke mit einer unglücklichen 
Konjektur ausfüllen (d.h. mortuum de Achab in civitate comedent 
canes), ohne offensichtlich die Natur der Korruptel zu erkennen. 


- L,26,24ff.: de te itaque scriptum accipe: *'*Malus cum contumelia 
agit mala", et iterum, quod temet sic laqueo iam necaveris haerendo 
Arrianis, sicuti et Iudas Scarioth et Iudaeis: '' Lex sapienti fons est vitae, 
stultus autem laqueo morietur"''. So liest Diercks, aber das ist schwer zu 
verstehen; denn wenn wir die Stelle so auslegen, als ob Lucifer meinte 
* fu (sc. Constantius) temet sic laqueo iam necasti haerendo Arrianis, 
sicuti et Iudas Scarioth sese laqueo necavit haerendo Iudaeis, und daher 
voraussetzen, dal das Verháltnis zwischen Constantius und den Aria- 
nern jenem zwischen Judas und den Juden entspricht (mathematisch: 
Constantius : Arrianis — Iudas: Iudaeis, obwohl das Verháltnis, 
geschichtlich gesehen, ungenau ist, da Judas immerhin Jude war), ver- 
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steht man in diesem Falle die Funktion des Bindewortes ef zwischen 
Iudas Scarioth und Iudaeis gar nicht. Wollen wir hingegen dem Binde- 
wort einen befriedigenden Sinn geben, so müssen wir unbedingt sicuti 
et Iudas et Iudaei lesen und Constantius, Judas und Juden auf dieselbe 
Stufe stellen, als wollte Lucifer sagen: * ftu temet sic laqueo iam necasti 
haerendo Arrianis, sicuti et Iudas Scarioth et Iudaei sese laqueo neca- 
verunt. 

Diese Vermutung würde jedoch dem Sinn des Satzes zum Nachteil 
gereichen: zwar láft sich der Ausdruck sese laqueo necare deuten nicht 
so sehr in Bezug auf Judas' eigentliche Tragódie, sondern metaphorisch 
als »zugrunde gehen, sich verdammen« nach einer der Bibelsprache 
bekannten Redensart, die übrigens das folgende Zitat (Spr 13,14 stultus 
autem laqueo morietur) erhártet; nichtsdestoweniger, im groflen und 
ganzen, scheint mir solch eine Interpretation etwas gezwungen zu sein. 

Hartel beseitigt anderseits, wie gewóhnlich, jedes Hindernis und liest 
sicut et Iudas Scariothes Iudaeis, ohne dadurch auf grof)e paláographi- 
sche Schwierigkeiten zu stofen. 

Werfen wir inzwischen einen Blick auf die Handschriften. V hat in 
seiner »scriptio fere continua« iudascharioth&iudaeis. Diercks beobach- 
tet hierbei im Apparat, da der Abschnitt Verbesserungen zweiter Hand 
erlitten hat, die Tilius in der Vorbereitungsphase der editio princeps 
zuzuschreiben sind. Tilius hat námlich ein zweites S zwischen /udas und 
charioth eingefügt und & (— et) getilgt. Somit druckte er in der Erstaus- 
gabe sicut et Iudas Scarioth Iudaeis. G hat hingegen sicuti et iuda scario- 
tes et iudaeis: er bietet zwar die Konjunktion ef, aber bestátigt dazu die 
Form iuda, die V auch belegt. Diese Lesart wurde von Tilius und spáter 
von Hartel und Diercks (gewif dachten sie an eine Haplographie) in 
iudas korrigiert. 

Wenn wir die Handschriftentradition also — abgesehen von den 
Varianten scarioth/scariotes — synoptisch betrachten, geht eine wesent- 
liche concordia codicum hervor: 

V iudascharioth&iudaeis 
G iuda scariotes et iudaeis. 

Wie man daraus ableiten kann, fehlt der einhellig überlieferten 
Lesart, abgesehen von der unerheblichen Inkongruenz wegen Judas' 
Beinamen, keineswegs ein befriedigender Sinn, wenn man 7Juda als grá- 
zisierenden Dativ (beziehungsweise als undeklinierbaren Namen) 
betrachtet. Das sollte übrigens nicht Wunder nehmen, weil es sich um 
einen nichtlateinischen und obendrein biblischen Namen handelt.?? 
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Diese Interpretation wird ferner dadurch gestützt, dal das Paar 
Judas/Juden, wenn immer es bei Lucifer erscheint, stets im selben Fall 
vorkommt: 

Athan. 1,6,5: sis negans, ut negavit magister tuus Arrius, ut negave- 
runt Scarioth Iudas et cuncti Iudaei etqs. 

Athan. 1,24,3: qualis es adverte, iustissime imperator, propter quem 
esse dicta sentiantur etiam illa quae in Scariotham Iudam et populum 
Iudaeorum fuerint dicta. 

Moriend. 2,12: tecum Iudas Scariothae atque Iudaeorum imitatore 
puniri etqs. 

Besonders aus dem ersten Beleg geht klar hervor, daf) Lucifer Arius 
und seine Anhánger, Judas und die Juden zur selben Gruppe boshafter 
Leugner der wahren Gottheit záhlt, wie auch I. Opelt?$ hervorhebt. Die 
Gleichsetzung dieser Gestalten, worauf der Sinn der fraglichen Stelle 
beruht, ist den Herausgebern vermutlich entgangen, weil sie die Propor- 
tion »Constantius:Arianer — Judas:Juden« für unwiderlegbar hielten. 
Lucifer scheint demnach zu meinen, Constantius sei zugrunde gegan- 
gen, wie der Verráter des Herrn (vgl. Parc. 26,4 invenies unum vos esse 
te et Iudam Scariotham) und wie jeder Tor (stultus autem laqueo morie- 
tur) habe er sich sozusagen den Strick um den Hals gelegt, indem er auf 
die Seite (Aaerendo) jener augustinischen massa damnationis getreten 
ist, die in einer metahistorischen Gesamtansicht Arianer, Judas, Juden 
mit den operarii iniquitatis aller Zeiten umfaft. 


- L333,4 (2 Weish 6,20): incorruptio autem faciet te (facite G) proxi- 
mum deo nach V und den Herausgebern. Obwohl der Passus hinsicht- 
lich des Sinnes einwandfrei ist, weicht er dennoch, was die Form anbe- 
langt, von der LXX ab, deren wichtigste Handschriften (codd. 
Vaticanus, Sinaiticus und Alexandrinus) belegen: àq0apoío 0 éyvoc elvot 
xotet 0coóo (vgl. Vulg. incorruptio autem facit esse proximum deo).?" Es 
liegt nahe, daf) diese Feststellung selbst von geringer Bedeutung ist und 
keinen Eingriff in den Text erlaubt. Allein die Abweichung und die 
(grammatikalisch unannehmbare) G-Variante facite geben Raum der 
Verdáchtigung einer Korruptel. 

Ich bin überzeugt davon, daf) es sich um ein Mifverstándnis der Kopi- 
sten von V und G beim Lesen einer besonderen Abkürzung von esse 
handelt:?* die Abkürzung sollte im Archetypus vorliegen, wovon die bei- 
den verbliebenen Handschriften abstammen, ohne daf) dabei die Móg- 
lichkeit, daü der Fehler schon im Archetypus enthalten war, ausge- 
schlossen wird. In diesem letzten Fall ist folglich das Mif)verstándnis, 
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das den Fehler herbeigeführt hat, nicht den V- und G-Kopisten anzu- 
rechnen, sondern dem des Archetyps beim Abschreiben von einem die 
Abkürzung tragenden oder schon verderbten Antigraphon anzulasten. 

Wenn wir das von A. Wilmart? postulierte, von Pilia?? und A. 
Flammini?! verteidigte und neuerdings von Ugenti?? wiedervorgeschla- 
gene Stemma annehmen, wonach G nicht direkt von V abstammt, kón- 
nen wir den Werdegang des Fehlers folgendermaflen darstellen: 


V (faciet te) 
Q (facit ee) » a (facite) 
» Corbeiensis dep. (facite) » G (facite) 


Da der Kopist von V die Abkürzung oder, wenn man einen den Fehler 
schon tragenden subarchetypus annimmt, die tatsáchliche Lesart nicht 
verstand, versuchte er, dem Satz aus freien Stücken einen befriedigen- 
den Sinn zu geben, und deutete dadurch facitee/facite als faciet te. 
Anderseits übernahm der G-Kopist, entweder aus Versehen oder aus 
Unwissenheit, was er lesen konnte, ganz treu, námlich die sinnlose 
Lesart facite, die wahrscheinlich schon im Corbeiensis deperditus 
auftrat. 

Nehmen wir dagegen an, daf) der Codex Genovefensis vom 
Vaticanus-Reginensis auch nur indirekt, wie Diercks?? behauptet, 
abstammt, dann wáre facite nur noch ein grober Fehler statt faciet te; 
was übrigens die Hypothese, daf) auch V Tráger einer verderbten Lesart 
ist, keineswegs entkráften würde. | 

Schlieflich glaube ich, daf) die relativ einhellige LXX-Überlieferung, 
die Lesung der Vulgata, die Hieronymus bekanntlich im Gefolge der 
Vetus Latina übersetzt hat, und die paláographischen Angaben genü- 
gen, um den Text in Frage zu stellen, wiewohl sie nicht den Sicherheits- 
grad haben, der die Berichtigung der Stelle rechtfertigen dürfte. 


- [,34,44ff. bezieht sich auf einige Verse des Ps 135. In seiner Wech- 
selstruktur, die einer Litanei nahekommt, wiederholt dieser Psalm einen 
Vers: quoniam in saeculum misericordia eius. Merkwürdigerweise stützt 
Diercks die V-Variante saecula nur bei dem zehnten Vers, wogegen er 
die von G überlieferte Lesart, d.h. saeculum, ablehnt. Abgesehen von 
der Bezeugung durch G, ist diese Lesart, wie ich glaube, gerade durch 
die Wechselstruktur des Psalms nótig, deren **Kehrreim"' keine Varia- 
tion gestattet. 
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- 1,36,57f. (2 Soph 3,3): principes eius sicut leones fremunt, iudices 
eius sicut lupi arabiae, non subreliqui erunt in mane. So lesen Tilius, 
Hartel und Diercks. Der Passus ist alles andere als gewiD: V hat subreli- 
quaerunt, das Tilius eigenhándig in subreliquierunt korrigiert hat; G 
belegt relinquatur (— relinquantur). Der Aorist óxeAuxóvco in der LXX 
und das Perfekt garmá in dem masoretischen Text sprechen gegen den 
Vorschlag der Herausgeber: annehmbarer wáre nach meiner Meinung 
subreliquerunt als Perfekt von subrelinquo, einem echten Übersetzungs- 
lehnwort des entsprechenden griechischen Verbums $nxoAs(xo. Subrelin- 
quo ist von H. Rónsch registriert.?* 

Das von den Herausgebern geforderte Futur wird ferner weder durch 
den Aorist der LXX noch durch das hebráische Perfekt (ohne waw con- 
versivum) bestütigt, besonders angesichts der Treue der Übersetzer 
gegenüber dem Original.?? Daf) hierbei subreliquerunt und oxeXwtóvco in 
der Diathese divergieren, stellt keine Schwierigkeit dar; denn die 
mediale Form des Griechischen deutet nicht so sehr auf die Diathese, als 
vielmehr auf den intransitiven und absoluten Charakter des Verbums 
hin. Zur Bestátigung davon gibt auch Hieronymus den Passus in akti- 
vem Sinn wieder: non relinquebant in mane. 


2. Das zweite Buch. 


- IL1,44f. (2 Jr 9,3 LXX 9,2): extendit linguam suam sicut [in] 
arcum in falso et fides non invaluit super terram. So lesen Tilius, Hartel 
und Diercks, indem sie die durch die Handschriften überlieferte Prápo- 
sition (/n arcum V; in arcü G) ohne eine ausdrückliche Motivierung til- 
gen. Obgleich die Herausgeber es nicht formulieren, soll auf die Ent- 
scheidung eines solchen Eingriffs der Vergleich mit der LXX wenigstens 
zum Teil eingewirkt haben: 


i5» P? — , — e , -— * , , ? » € - —-— 
xai évéxetatv YÀGocav atàv cac tó5ov * deb00c xai o9 x(oti &v(oyucev éni cfc Yfic. 


Aufer dem Fehlen der Práposition zeigt der Vergleich auch andere 
Unterschiede: 

a) die 3. Pers. Plur. des Aoristes évécetwav; 

b) das Fehlen derselben Práposition vor (eo9oc; 

c) die Negation nicht vor dem Verbum, sondern vor mío. 

Betrachten wir den masoretischen Text: wa-jadarkü et-lashónam 
qashtam sheqer wa-lo' (le)'emünah gabrah (v.1. gabrá) ba-'arec. WOrt- 
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lich: et extenderunt linguam suam (sicut) arcum suum, mendacium et 
non fides (v.1. ad fidem) invaluit (v.1. invaluerunt) in terra. 

Wie man sieht, gibt die LXX das hebráische Original fast treu wieder 
und scheint daher die Tilgung der Herausgeber zu stützen. Wie láDt sich 
die einstimmige Lesart der Handschriften dann erkláren? 

Der Verfasser der griechischen Übersetzung (Lucian?), auf die sich 
Lucifers Text stützt, hat hóchstwahrscheinlich den hebráischen Text, 
den er vor Augen hatte, mifverstanden: die Lesart extendit bei Lucifer 
scheint in der Tat zu beweisen, daf er ein Imperfekt 3. Pers. Sing. statt 
eines 3. Pers. Plur. vielleicht in einer graphisch unklaren Handschrift 
las. Daraus ergab sich eine Fehlerkette. Denn da der Übersetzer das Ver- 
bum für Singular gehalten hatte, konnte er das Possessiv 3. Pers. Plur. 
in lashón-am (— linguam eorum, i.e. suam) und qasht-am (— arcum 
eorum, i.e. suum) nicht verstehen und verwechselte das Suffix — am mit 
der graphisch áhnlichen Práposition b — (- in).?$ Das wird dadurch 
bewiesen, daf) die Verwechslung zweimal (in arcum und in falso) eben 
bei demselben Possessivsuffix geschieht. 

Der Übersetzer glaubte, kurzum, zu lesen (wohlverstanden in einer 
nicht vokalisierten Schrift): * w-jdrkw 't-Ishwn b-qsht bshqr w-l' *"mwnh 
gbrh b-("l ?)'rc, und übersetzte daher: * xoi évécewev trjv YAóooav abtob 
coc &ic xóEov &v deó6et xoi notte ox év(oyvotv éri tfj; YTj;, nàmlich: et extendit 
linguam suam sicut in arcum in falso et fides non invaluit super terram, 
wie Lucifer treu belegt. 

Es handelt sich also um einen wáhrend der Übersetzung aus dem 
Hebráischen ins Griechische begangenen und treu ins Latein überliefer- 
ten Fehler, nicht um eine Entstellung des luciferianischen Textes. Dies 
verbietet, meiner Meinung nach, irgendwelchen Eingriff in den Text. 
Zweifellos spürte der griechische Übersetzer den Ausdruck «ic cóEov als 
einen echten Biblizismus und gab ihm den final-prádikativen Sinn der 
analogen Konstruktion, womit das Bibellatein eigentlich durchwoben 
ist.?" 


- IL13,50f. (2 1 Tim 1,9f.) parricidis et matricidis inpudicis. Die 
Vergleichung dieser Stelle mit dem griechischen Text und der Vulgata 
bekráftigt die Hypothese über den Ausfall von hormicidis durch Homóo- 
teleuton, um so mehr, als Lucifer in II1,34,32 das vollstándige Zitat wie- 
derholt. Ich würde deshalb sagen, man sollte auch hier das Zitat ergàn- 
zen und folgendermafen lesen: parricidis et matricidis « homicidis 
inpudicis etqs. 
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- I1,14,8 (2 Apg 12,3) addit ut comprehenderet Petrum soll eben- 
falls den Ausfall der Konjunktion e? durch Homooteleuton erlitten 
haben, wie es sich aus dem Vergleich mit dem Griechischen und der Vul- 
gata ergibt; man sollte somit wiederherstellen: addit ut comprehenderet 
«et» Petrum. Aufeerdem bevorzuge ich addidit zusammen mit G und 
Latinius aufgrund des im Original vorliegenden Aorists und des Per- 
fekts der Vulgata (apposuit). 


- I1,15,4 (2 1 Jo 3,7f.): qui facit iustitiam, iustus est; qui autem facit 
peccatum, a diabolo est, quoniam origine diabolus peccat. Der Ver- 
gleich mit dem griechischen Original und der Vulgata scheint zum Ver- 
dacht eines »saut du méme au méme« zu berechtigen: qui facit iusti- 
tiam, iustus est «sicut et ille iustus est; qui autem facit peccatum a 
diabolo est, quoniam « ab origine diabolus peccat. Bei diesem Passus 
ist die Voraussetzung einer absichtlichen Abkürzung sehr wahrschein- 
lich; man muf) doch bedenken, daf) die Auslassung dieser Perikope in 
einigen griechischen und lateinischen Bibelhandschriften auftritt.?* 
Jedenfalls würde ich die von G überlieferte Práposition ab restituieren 
(vgl. Vulg. ab initio; Griech. àx' àpyric). 


- IL,17,14 (2 Mt 13,42) et mittent eos in camino ignis. So lesen alle 
Herausgeber, welche die einhellige Lesart der Handschriften, d.h. rmit- 
tunt, ablehnen. Auf diese Ablehnung hat ganz gewif) der Vergleich des 
Passus mit dem Griechischen und der Vulgata entscheidend eingewirkt, 
um so mehr, als das Prásens mit dem Futur der vorhergehenden Verben 
nicht übereinstimmt: mittet filius hominis angelos suos, et congregabunt 
de regno eius omnia scandala et eos qui faciunt iniquitatem, et mittent 
eos in camino ignis. Die von A. Merk besorgte kritische Ausgabe?? zeigt 
uns im Apparat, daf) einige lateinische Handschriften die Lesart mittunt 
belegen, die dem durch manche Handschriften überlieferten Qó&AAouctv 
entspricht.*? Ich meine, diese Angaben genügen, um die Glaubwürdig- 
keit von V und G zu sichern. 


- I1,20,51f. (2 Mt 22,7) ille rex cum audisset etqs. Im Apparat stellt 
Diercks die Hypothese auf, die richtige Lesung sei i//a rex cum audisset 
mit Bezug auf vorher beschriebene Ereignisse; übrigens verbieten der 
kanonische Text des griechischen Originals und die Vulgata diese Kon- 
jektur nicht, da sie das Demonstrativum auslassen. Die Überlieferung 
ist allerdings dennoch zu verteidigen; denn Merk hebt im Apparat her- 
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vor, daf) einige Handschriften éxeivog DaotuAeócz belegen (andere haben 
Dato coc éxeivoc) und diese Variante in mehreren Handschriften der Vetus 
Latina auftritt. 


- I,32,5 (2 Gn 3,1): serpens autem erat sapientior omnibus 
(omnium G) bestiarum quae erant. So liest Diercks sehr treffend;*' Har- 
tel gelangte mit einer Konjektur zur selben Lesart von G. 

Auch Th. Stangl* verteidigte omnibus bestiarum gegen die verschie- 
denen Konjekturen der Herausgeber und deutete den Ausdruck als grá- 
zisierenden partitiven Genetiv. Es handelt sich eigentlich um einen 
»calque« der hebráischen Redensart rmi-kol hajjat (wórtlich: '*vom 
Ganzen der Tiere"?): kol ist ein echter Substantiv und regiert regelmáfiig 
einen einfachen Spezifikationsgenitiv.*^ Es bestehen keine Bedenken, 
daf) die Übersetzung der semitischen Redensart (omnibus bestiarum « 
* nüct t&v Ünp(ov) wegen einer gewissen Ahnlichkeit mit dem griechi- 
schen und lateinischen partitiven Genitiv móglich war.*? Es ist übrigens 
bekannt, daf) die »calques syntaxiques«, die auf die Gewissenhaftigkeit 
der Übersetzer und auf die Überzeugung von einer inneren theologi- 
schen Bedeutung der dispositio verborum zurückzuführen sind, keine 
gewaltsame Neuerungen waren; sie entsprachen hingegen, wenigstens 
formal, analogen Konstruktionen, die in der Umgangssprache — wir 
wissen nicht in welchem Maf) — vorlagen. Denn wenn diese »calques« 
volkstümliche Ausdrücke nicht irgendwie widergespiegelt hátten, hátten 
die lateinischen Bibelübersetzungen ihrem hauptsáchlichen Zweck nicht 
entsprochen, Gottes Wort bei den unteren Gesellschaftsklassen zu ver- 
breiten.*$ 


- IL33,12 (7 Jona 3,3): erat autem Nineve civitas magna adeo (adó 
V; a dó G) sicut iter tridui. So lesen alle Herausgeber. Aufgrund des 
masoretischen Textes (wa-nineweh hajtah "ir gadólah le-lohim mahalak 
shelshet jamim) und der LXX (f, 8& Nweun fj» nóAu uevéAn) t 0cÀ cci 
roptíag 6000 Tjsepóv vptàv) schlage ich hingegen die Korrektur erat autem 
Nineve civitas magna [a] deo etqs. vor. Aus dem Vergleich kónnen wir 
námlich Folgendes entnehmen: 

le-lohim — «à 0:5 — deo (die Vulgata láBt den Ausdruck aus). 

Was heit civitas magna deo? Wie die hebráischen Lexika erkláren,** 
handelt es sich um einen idiomatischen Ausdruck: er bedeutet so viel wie 
**a city great to God, i.e. in his estimation'', beziehungsweise ''eine 
unermeflliche Stadt", deren Umfang in der Tat sicut iter tridui zurück- 
zulegen ist. 
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Im Hebráàischen dient der Gottesname háufig zur Verstárkung eines 
Wortes oder eines Ausdrucks und hat praktisch die Funktion eines 
Superlativsuffixes.*? 

In unserem Fall, verstanden die Kopisten vermutlich den idiomati- 
schen Ausdruck civitas magna deo, der im Antigraphon vorlag, über- 
haupt nicht (ihn verstand wohl auch Hieronymus nicht, da er ihn als 
Interpolation tilgte) und lasen civitas magna adeo, indem sie eine 
Haplographie vermuteten. 


Aus diesen Beobachtungen, die gewissermaflen den Überlieferungs- 
stand sondieren, kónnen wir folgende Folgerungen ziehen: Der lucife- 
rianische Text ist wirklich entstellt, besonders bei den Bibelzitaten, wie 
der Vergleich mit dem masoretischen Text und der LXX oder mit dem 
NT zeigt. Dies ermutigt uns zur Vermutung, dieselbe Textunsicherheit 
gilt auch für Lucifers eigene Partien, obwohl dies wegen des Fehlens 
einer analogen Vergleichsmóglichkeit weniger anschaulich ist. 

Dies alles sollte uns sowohl bei der literarischen als auch bei der gram- 
matischen und morphologischen Analyse der Schriften des Bischofs von 
Cagliari zur Vorsicht mahnen. 


NOTES 


'. Der Codex Genovefensis wurde nach der Veróffentlichung des Catalogue des manus- 
crits de la bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve von Ch. Kohler im Jahr 1893 entdeckt. Es 
benutzten daher diese Handschrift weder die editio princeps von I. Tilius, Luciferi epis- 
copi calaritani ad Constantium, Constantini Magni f. Imp. Aug. opuscula, Parisiis 1568; 
noch die kritische Ausgabe von W. Hartel, Luciferi Calaritani opuscula, Vindobonae 1886 
(CSEL XIV). 

?^ Zur Beschreibung der Handschriften und zum Problem ihres gegenseitigen Verháltnis- 
ses verweise ich auf die Einleitungen der kritischen Ausgaben von G. F. Diercks, Luciferi 
Calaritani opera quae supersunt ad fidem duorum codicum qui adhuc extant, Turnholti 
1978 (CCh series Latina VIIT) S. XXXVIIIff.; und von V. Ugenti, Luciferi Calaritani De 
regibus apostaticis et Moriendum esse pro Dei filio, Lupiis 1980 S. IXff. Vgl. auch J. Avi- 
lés, El tratado *'de regibus apostaticis"' de Lucifer de Cagliari (estudio crítico y edición), 
Barcelona 1979, Sff. 

' Die von mir verwendete kritische Ausgabe ist die Biblia Hebraica der Deutschen Bibel- 
gesellschaft, Stuttgart, 1967-1977 (1984?). 

* [ch habe die klassische Ausgabe von A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta, Stuttgart 1935 (1979), 
herangezogen. 

5 Siehe Anm .2. 

* Vgl. P. Sabatier, Bibliorum sacrorum Latinae versiones antiquae seu Vetus Italica, 
Parisiis 1743-1751: er zitiert Iren. 1.5 c.14.310b etenim vestrum sanguinem animarum 
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vestrarum exquiram illum de manu omnium bestiarum et de manu hominis fratris exqui- 
ram animam hominis; Tert. res. carn. p. 377b quoniam et vestrum sanguinem exquiram 
de omnibus bestiis et de manu hominis et de manu fratris exquiram eum; Ambr. de Noe 
et arca c.26 col. 267c etenim vestrum sanguinem et animarum vestrarum exquiram de 
omnibus bestiis (de Abrah. 2 col. 340c de manibus omnium bestiarum) et de manu homi- 
nis fratris. Vgl. auch Vetus Latina. Die reste der altlateinischen Bibel nach P. Sabatier neu 
gesammelt und herausgegeben von der Erzabtei Beuron, Freiburg 1949ff.: 2. Genesis 
(hrsg. von B. Fischer), 126. Das unveróffentlichte Material des Archivs von Beuron 
konnte ich leider nicht heranziehen. 

^ Wgl.F. Brown, S. R. Driver, C. A. Briggs, A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 
Testament, Oxford 1906 s.v. darash, 205. 

* Lucifer von Cagliari und sein Latein, ALL 3(1886), 6. 

* Mankann übrigens nicht ausschlieen, daf? solche Weglassungen, die die Herausgeber 
nicht erwáàhnen, dem Versehen Lucifers zuzuschreiben sind, wáhrend er seine Schriften 
schrieb oder diktierte; die Textkritik beschátigt sich jedenfalls nicht so sehr mit dem, der 
den Fehler begangen hat, sondern mit dem Fehler selbst: vgl. darüber D'A. S. Avalle, 
Introduzione alla critica testuale, Torino 1970, 89. Er bemerkt scharfsinnig, selbst die 
erste eigenhándige Fassung *'non rappresenta l'originale, ma é una copia (né piü né meno 
come qualsiasi manoscritto compilato da persona differente dall'autore), o meglio la 
prima copia in assoluto di un testo elaboratosi lentamente nella mente dello scrittore". 
Da diese Stellen sowohl in V als auch in G verderbt sind, liegt es nahe, daf) diese Hand- 
schriften die Lücken einem gemeinsamen Archetypus entnehmen. Dies stellt einen weite- 
ren Beweis für die Zugehórigheit von V und G zur selben Handschriftenfamilie dar und 
scheint dabei die These von Diercks zu bestátigen, wonach G eine indirekte Abschrift von 
V ist. 

'" Die Überlieferung wurde von Tilius in seiner Erstausgabe (s. Anm.1) verteidigt. Diese 
Lesart findet sich auch bei Aug. quaest. in Deut. t.3.555, von Sabatier angeführt. 

" Die oben erwáhnte Ausgabe von Rahlfs gründet sich wesentlich auf die Kollation der 
drei wichtigsten Handschriften: Codex Vaticanus, Rom, Bibl. Vat., Vat. graec. 1209, IV 
Jhdt.; Codex Sinaiticus, London, British Museum und Leipzig, IV Jhdt.; Codex Alexan- 
drinus, London, Brit. Mus., Hálfte des V Jhdts. 

7? Wie Diercks (S. CVff.) bemerkt, ist die Entstehung der lateinischen Bibelübersetzun- 
gen, die Lucifer benutzt hat, noch nicht systematisch erforscht. Für die Bücher der Kónige 
behauptet Rahlfs jedoch, daf) sich die lateinische Übersetzung auf die griechische Fassung 
Lucians stützt: s. Septuaginta-Studien, 3 Heft, Lucians Rezension der Kónigsbücher, Gót- 
tingen 1911, 151. 

"5 Sabatier, zu Lucifer, liest hingegen: eget eum omnibus diebus vitae suae. Vgl. Ambr. 
in Ps. 43 t.1.889e leget illud omnibus diebus vitae suae. 

'^ Sabatier hat: audieris vocem... ut custodias et facias... mandabo etqs. 

5 Vgl. R. Weber, Les anciennes versions latines du deuxiéme livre des Paralipoménes 
(Collectanea Biblica Latina VIIT), Romae 1945, s. XLVIII: er merkt an, die von Lucifer 
verwendete Bibelübersetzung *'a été faite, non pas sur le texte des Septante tel que nous 
le livrent nos manuscrits grecs, mais sur un texte beaucoup plus proche de l'hébreu et qui 
pourrait étre la version ou recension de Théodotion"'. 

'$ Vgl. Brown-Driver-Briggs, Lexicon s.v. shama*, 1033f. 

7" [mLateinischen gibt es zwar den Audruck audire in aliquem (z.B. Cic. de orat. 2,285), 
aber er bedeutet **etw. gegen jdn. hóren'': s. E. Lófstedt, Vermischte Studien zur lateini- 
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schen Sprachkunde und Syntax, Lund 1936, 71; J. H. Schmalz, J. B. Hofmann, A. Szan- 
tyr, Lateinische Syntax und Stilistik, München 1965, 827; vgl. Thes.l.L. VII,1,749,10ff. 
(insbes. Z.84). Audio steht hier für obaudio/oboedio (s. Thes.l.L. 11,1288,26ff.): vgl. 
Vulg. Gn 41,40 ad tui oris imperium cunctus populus oboediet. 

'! Tribus verteidigt auch J. Avilés, E/ tratado, 25; tribus als Haplographie statt tribu « . 
bu »5S beurteilen S. Pilia, // valore del codice Genovefiano 1351 nella tradizione mano- 
scritta delle opere di Lucifero da Cagliari, **Annali Fac. Lett. Cagliari" 28(1960), 485; 
und J. Fontaine in seiner Rezension der Arbeit von Avilés, REL 61 (1983), 366. 

1? Für diese Stelle zitiert Sabatier: Aug. civ. Dei 17,5 t.7 464b et 465a sqq. haec dicit 
Dominus: Revelans revelatus sum ad domum patris tui, cum essent in terra Aegypti servi 
in domo Pharaonis. Et elegi domum patris tui ex omnibus sceptris Israel mihi sacerdotio 
fungi, ut ascenderent ad altare meum et incenderent incensum et portarent ephod; Hier. 
ep. ad Marcellum t.2.612b haec dicit Dominus: Manifeste ostendi me ad domum patris 
tui ex omnibus tribubus Israel, cum essent in terra Aegypti, servientes in domo Pharao- 
nis. Et elegi domum patris tui ex omnibus tribubus Israel mihi in sacerdotium, ut ascende- 
rent ad altare meum et incenderent incensum et portarent ephod; Gildas Sap. castig. in 
Eccl. ord. t.8 p.717a haec dicit Dominus: Manifeste ostendi me ad domum patris tui, cum 
essent in Aegypto servientes Pharaoni. Et elegi domum tuam ex omnibus tribubus Israel 
mihi in sacerdotio. 

^? PL XIII, 767-1049 ( 2 D. et Ia. Coleti, Luciferi episcopi Calaritani opera omnia quae 
exstant, Venetiis 1778). 

? Vgl. Aug. civ. Dei 17,5 t.7 dominus deus Israel, von Sabatier angeführt. 

? Die Überlieferung wurde von Tilius gehalten und von Sabatier verteidigt. 

? L. Latinius, Bibliotheca sacra et profana, Romae 1677, 157-163. 

?^ A. Gallandius, Bibliotheca veterum patrum antiquorumque scriptorum ecclesiastico- 
rum, Venetiis 1770, B.VI. 

?5 Vgl. das Onomasticon des Forcellini s.v. Iudas. Lucifer scheint zwar den Stammesna- 
men nicht und den des Iskariot zu deklinieren, aber dies bietet durchaus keine Schwierig- 
keit, wenn man die grofie Unsicherheit unseres Autors bei dem biblischen Eigennamen 
bedenkt. Es genügt, die Wortregister der Ausgaben von Diercks und Ugenti flüchtig 
durchzulesen. 

? Formen der Polemik bei Lucifer von Calaris, Vigiliae Christianae 26(1972), 200ff.; s. 
insbesondere S. 210f. (**Vergleich mit Judas, Vergleich mit den Juden"). 

"7 Aus dem von Sabatier gesammelten Material ergibt sich, daf) die Vetus Latina hier mit 
der Vulgata zusammentrifft; doch vgl. Aug. mor. Eccl. t.1,699, wo esse fehlt; ferner Iren. 
4,8 p. 285a incorruptela vero proximum facit esse Deo. 

? Zu den verschiedenen Abkürzungen von esse s. G. Battelli, Lezioni di Paleografia, 
Città del Vaticano 1949, 104,129,175; G. Cencetti, Paleografia latina, Roma 1978, 164; 
A. Cappelli, Dizionario di abbreviature latine e italiane, Milano 1929. 

? Un manuscrit du '*'De cibis" et des oeuvres de Lucifer, Rev. Bénéd. 33(1921), 124ff. 
* I| valore del codice Genovefiano 1351, A7Sff. 

! Osservazioni critiche sul De non conveniendo cum haereticis di Lucifero di Cagliari, 
Rivista di cultura classica e medievale 4(1962), 304ff. 

"? Vgl. die Einleutung der oben erwáhnten Ausgabe S.IXff.; siehe auch 7/ contributo del 
codice G al testo del *'De regibus apostaticis" di Lucifero di Cagliari, Prometheus 
4(1978), 45ff.; A proposito di Lucifero di Cagliari, Quaderni urbinati di cultura classica, 
NS 30, 3(1988), 133ff. 
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3 Siehe Anm.2. Vgl. B. Fischer, Zur Textüberlieferung des Lucifer von Cagliari, Aus 
der Welt des Buches, Festgabe Leyh, Leipzig 1950, 49ff. 

* [tala und Vulgata, München 1965?, 212. Sabatier las übrigens schon subreliquerunt 
und zitierte aufDerdem Hier. in Soph. 3 col. 1870 non dimittebant in mane. 

0 S. z.B. V. Loi, Origini e caratteristiche della latinità cristiana, BPEC suppl. 1,1978, 
1 5ff. 

? Bekanntlich gleicht der hebráische Buchstabe mem am Wortende fast dem bet. 

" Zu diesem Semitismus s. Hofmann-Szantyr, Syntax, 275 und Brown-Driver-Briggs, 
Lexicon s.v .-. 

3! Vgl. Die Reste der altlat. Bibel: 26/1 Epistulae Catholicae, 306f. 

*" Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine, Romae 1933 (1984— 10). 

^? Die Koordination des Prásens mit dem Futur ist in der griechischen Volkssprache 
nicht selten, besonders wenn ein verbum liquidum vorhanden ist; viele volkstümliche 
Schriftsteller scheinen nàmlich Mühe zu haben, das Futur solcher Verben zu bilden, und 
sie gebrauchen daher lieber das Prásens oder ein periphrastisches Futur: vgl. z.B. 
Vett. Val. 116,7 dóEet xoc Yápovc xai puzaiver; 116,16 ovAXT(bovcat xoi ovAXao0cot 6tagOtipou- 
ov: S. F. Pfister, Vulgárlatein und Vulgárgriechisch, Rh Mus 67 (1912) 204 Anm. 3. 

*" Vgl. Die Reste der altlat. Bibel: 2. Genesis, 56. 

? Zu Lucifer Calaritanus, Philologus 50(1891), 78f. 

55 S. a.a.O.: *Tilius wollte aus einigen Handschriften der Vulgata omnibus bestiis 
(andere haben cunctis animantibus), Hartel schlágt im Apparate den grácisierenden Gene- 
tiv omnium bestiarum vor. Mir gilt die Überlieferung als richtig, bestiarum als grácisieren- 
der partitiver Genetiv, wie 306,26 nulli Christianorum; 12,21 nullus hominum; 53,18 
quam plurimos episcoporum «usw. »"'. 

* Vgl. Brown-Driver-Briggs, Lexicon s.v. kol, 481: das Wort ist eigentlich ein Maskuli- 
num *'with following genetiv (as usually) »the whole of«, to be rendered, however, often 
in our idiom, to avoid stiffness, »al/l« or »ever«. 

*5 Zur Erscheinung s. Hofmann-Szantyr, Syntax, 56f. 

** [m Bibellatein ahmt die Aussagekonstruktion quia/quod/quoniam zwar das hebrài- 
sche Kí nach, sie trifft aber auch mit dem griechischen óx« und dem lateinischen 
quod/quia/quoniam in der Umgangssprache zusammen (vgl. Hofmann-Szantyr, Syntax, 
576ff.); die kausale Bestimmung durch a/ab ist ebenfalls ein Biblizismus, der einer analo- 
gen Konstruktion des sermo cotidianus entspricht (s. Thes.l.L. s.v. a(b) I 34,Sff. und 
Hofmann-Szantyr, 257; für das Hebráische s. Brown-Driver-Briggs, Lexicon s.v. min, 
580); dasselbe gilt für den Nominativ statt des Vokativs (vgl. Hofmann-Szantyr, 24f.), 
ebenso wie für die Instrumentalbestimmung durch in mit dem Ablat. (vgl. Hofmann- 
Szantyr, 126f.; über das Griechische s. A. Debrunner, A. Scherer, Geschichte der griechi- 
schen Sprache, Berlin 1954, II Grundfragen und Grundzüge des nachklassischen Grie- 
chisch, 92,113; für das Hebráische s. Brown-Driver-Briggs s.v. b-, 89) usw. 

* Vgl. die folgenden Stellen bei Sabatier: Hier. in Jonam 3 col. 1486 erat autem Ninive 
civitas magna Deo quasi itinere viae dierum trium; Tychon. reg. 4 p. 58b erat Ninive civi- 
tas magna a Deo; Aug. cont. Gaud. 21.9.674e Ninive autem civitas magna erat quasi viae 
tridui; betreffs des luciferianischen Passus liest Sabatier a Deo. 

** S. nochmals z.B. Brown-Driver-Briggs, Lexicon s.v. l-, 513. 

** Z.B. der Ausdruck ráüah Elohim (vgl. Gn 1,2 **der Geist Gottes schwebte über den 
Wassern"") bedeutet einfach ''einen stürmischen Wind" den Exegeten von einmal zum 
Trotz, welche die Teilnahme des Heiligen Geistes an der Schópfung um jeden Preis 
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behaupteten, ohne zu merken, daf) nicht der Geist, sondern der Logos (»per quem omnia 
facta sunt«; vgl. Kol 1,16) nach der echten katholischen Lehre der wahre Autor der Schóp- 
fung ist; Ps 80 (79),11 erezé El (vgl. Vulg. cedri dei) bedeutet ebenfalls **die hóchsten 
Zedern"'. 
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*THOU SHALT NOT EAT THE HYENA" 
A NOTE ON 'BARNABAS" EPISTLE 10.7 


BY 


MARY PENDERGRAFT 


A major aim of the Epistle attributed to Barnabas is to demonstrate 
to Christians that the Jews have erred in interpreting Hebrew scripture 
literally and that the correct, **spiritual" interpretation depends on cor- 
rectly deciphering its allegorical expression.' Thus, the discussion of 
dietary laws in Chapter 10 with their somewhat surprising explanations 
is consistent with the overall goal of the Epistle. Yet it is well known that 
many of the restrictions here cited do not derive from the Mosaic law, 
although they often reflect beliefs held widely in the Hellenistic world.? 
This note will address one of these alleged prohibitions in particular: the 
eating of hyena meat (10.7). Here is the text: 

"AXA& o00& cijv Datvav péYrn. o0 pf], enoív, vévn uotxóc o008 qÜoprüc o00€ 
óp.otco0jom xoig totobtotc. IIpóc xí; Óxt x0 Gàov voüto xag! éviaxutóv &)A&oot: 
Tl)» qóotv xai moté uiv Kppev, noté O6 ÜTrAu Yívevon. 

** And do not eat the hyena. Do not, he says, be an adulterer or a cor- 
rupter or make yourself like such people. Why? Because this creature 
yearly changes its nature and is sometimes male and sometimes 
female.'"? 

This belief, as unlikely as it appears to a modern reader, recurs in a 
variety of ancient sources: Aesop (242 and 243 Perry, p. 416), Aelian 
(Nat. An. 1.25), Ps-Clement (Recog. 8.25), Oppian (Cyn. 3.288-92), 
Ovid (Met. 15.408-10), Photius (Bibl. 244.379a18), Pliny (NH 8.44), 
and Tertullian (de Pallio 3.2).* Aristotle (FLA 579b 15-30 and GA 757a 
2-13) couples with this ''fact" a similar one, that each hyena bears 
both male and female genitalia, which probably gave rise to the more 
complicated sex-change belief. He disproves both of these beliefs by 
means of the observation of hyena carcasses, and he thinks he has 
located the source of the misapprehension in the existence of an extra 
**Jline"' (yo&ugua) in the animal's genital region, a passage with no outlet.? 
Clement of Alexandria (Paed. 2.10.83-88) cites our passage [he is the 
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first to do so, and so helps in dating the Epistles] but he has evidently 
read Aristotle as well: **Moses'" prohibition, he explains, has a dif- 
ferent basis and aim from that adduced by *''Barnabas". Clement 
doesn't believe in annual gender-transformation but he does believe that 
the hyena possesses the false orifice described by Aristotle. Conse- 
quently, he interprets this law as a prohibition of two practices he con- 
siders characteristic of the hyena, non-procreative sex, and in par- 
ticular, male homosexuality. 

The modern reader naturally questions why such unlikely notions per- 
sisted so widely and so long if simple observation, as Aristotle tried to 
demonstrate, would prove its error. Answers to that question might take 
any of several points of view. 

In the first place, hyenas were generally considered uncanny in many 
other respects: we read that they can imitate human speech (often with 
the goal of luring men to their deaths), that their shadow can cause 
dumbness in dogs, that their left paw can put animals or men to sleep, 
and that they can transfix victims by gazing at them three times. Robert 
Gordon has shown that in general, hyenas are considered to possess 
traits similar to those of witches.? That they also had preternatural sex- 
ual traits is, for the ancients, therefore, not surprising, but in fact part 
of their generally anomalous character. 

Next, the possibility that an individual could partake of both genders 
or could change his gender appears to have intrigued the ancient world. 
In a society where gender played a major role in determining one's iden- 
tity and place in the community, and where men's and women's lives 
were clearly differentiated, a figure who defied such classification pro- 
voked strong responses, as Marie Delcourt's studies have shown us.* 
The hermaphrodite encountered in life evoked horror and repugnance, 
as we see from the accounts of exile, drowning, or burning alive in Pliny 
(NH 7.36?), Livy (27.37.5-7; 31.12.6-10), and Diodorus Siculus (32.12), 
respectively. In contrast, myth often connects changes of sex with the 
possession of other extraordinary abilities (e.g., indirectly, Tiresias' gift 
of prophecy, Met. 3.323-38) or views them as the result of the special 
favor of the gods (again from Ovid, Hermaphroditus [Mert. 4.288-388], 
Caeneus [Met.12.172-209, and see 8.305], Iphis [Mert. 9.666-797]).'? 
Cult knew of bisexual gods, especially in the myths of the Orphics, and 
in art, too, such figures often carried a religious significance and sugges- 


tion of power. 
There is, moreover, a more objective, **biological" explanation for 
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this persistent belief. Aristotle probably saw a striped hyena (Ayaena 
hyaena), native to north and east Africa, India, and southwest Asia— 
thus more easily accessible to a researcher in Asia Minor or Greece— 
and for it his observations are largely true, although his deceptive 
**]ine"' remains a mystery. But in the case of another member of the 
family Ayaenidae observation does not make things quite as clear. The 
spotted hyena (crocuta crocuta) inhabits sub-Saharan Africa,'' farther 
from the areas in which Aristotle traveled, and it appears, to a casual 
and to a not-so-casual observer, to be hermaphroditic. To speak more 
accurately, the external genitalia of the male and female are nearly iden- 
tical. *^The external genitals of the female are striking in that they 
exactly resemble those of the male. The clitoris resembles a penis and 
is in the same position, capable of similar erection; two sacs filled with 
fibrous tissue look very much like the scrotum.'''? Furthermore, the 
female is larger and more aggressive than the male, unlike humans and 
thus contrary to **common-sense"'; consequently, the two are likely to 
be identified wrongly. 

This phenomenon is related to high levels of male hormones in the 
blood of the females.'? The resulting masculine-like organs play a major 
role in the meeting ceremony that takes place between hyenas of all ages 
and sexes. After even a brief separation, a hyena will raise his—or 
her—leg and offer his—or her—erect genitals to a fellow for sniffing.'* 

Contemporary zoologists find it difficult to determine the gender of 
most hyenas without recourse to bloodtests or dissection. AÀ non- 
specialist observing a pregnant or lactating female who also carried 
organs resembling a penis and testicles might well conclude that he saw 
a bisexual creature. Travelers' tales describing this extraordinary beast 
would thus carry the force of conviction because they stem from a genu- 
ine observation and not from imagination. They would find in the 
Greco-Roman world a climate of belief where such anomalies were 
already accepted in myth and cult. Consequently, as we saw, this belief 
in the hermaphroditic hyena and its elaboration, annual changes of 
gender, persisted stubbornly despite Aristotle's refutation. 

Modern readers often dismiss statements like this claim of the hyena's 
bisexuality as naive assumptions and investigate them no further. It is 
salutary, therefore, to realize that a belief as startling as yearly gender 
changes can be shown to be grounded in fact, first of all, and even more 
important, that its persistence reveals interesting assumptions of ancient 
thought. 
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NOTES 


! [nsuch allegorical readings he was preceded by two Jewish writers, Aristeas and Philo: 
S. Stein, *The Dietary Laws in Rabbinic and Patristic Literature," Studia Patristica 2 ( — 
TU 64) (1957) 141-54. 

?^ Pierre Prigent, Epítre de Barnabé (Paris 1971 — Sources Chrétiennes 172) notes ad 
loc.; Robert A. Kraft, The Apostolic Fathers: A New Translation and Commentary. 3. 
Barnabas and Didache (New York 1965) ad loc.; Francesco Scorza Barcellona, Epistola 
di Barnaba (Turin 1975), notes ad loc. and pp. 148-49. Stein (op. cit.) notes that in many 
cultures such prohibitions reflect not figurative but literal fear of *'infection"* with the 
undesirable qualities. 

! As the commentators point out this is logical only if q0opeóg — homosexual ''cor- 
rupter"" as it does in Clement (see below). 

* The frequency of alternation becomes every six months for Elias (In Porphyrii 
isagogen 68.12 [A.D. 6th c.]), and is unspecified in Horapollo (Hieroglyphica 2.69.2-3 
[AD 4th-Sth cent.]). Aristotle's explanation is followed by Philoponus (in GA 14.3.149). 
* Pliny (/oc. cit.) betrays a certain confusion when he comments that Aristotle refuted 
annual change of gender and parthenogenesis, whereas he specifically addressed only the 
question of double gender, leaving the others to be answered by implication. In fact, 
Prigent (note ad loc.) repeats Pliny's statement, perpetuating the confusion. For a similar 
rejection based on common sense see Diodorus Siculus 32.12.2-3, where he refers to a 
belief that couples bisexuality with annual alternation of sexual roles. 

$ An unattributed paraphrase is found in Methodius, Symposium, 5.125. 

^ These details and others come from Aelian (Nat. An. 6.14, 7.22) and Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
8.44). R. L. Gordon discusses these traits and the consequent similarity of hyenas to wit- 
ches, in explaining Pallas! declaration (in Porphyry, de abstinentia 4.16] that in the all- 
male world of the Mithras cult *'they called women hyenas'': **Reality, Evocation and 
Boundary in the Mysteries of Mithras,"" Journal of Mithraic Studies 3 (1980) 19-99, esp. 
57-62. Gordon coins the useful term **Graeco-Roman encyclopaedia"' for widely held 
beliefs of this sort. He doesn't, however, mention the '**biological"' explanation which will 
follow in this note. In this connection it will be useful to the note that the very word bata 
is **properly a feminine of 22" (LSJ ad voc.). 

* Marie Delcourt has explored these issues in detail in Hermaphrodite: Myths and Rites 
of the Bisexual Figure in Classical Antiquity (trans. J. Nicholson, London 1961), and Her- 
maphroditea. Recherches sur l'étre double promoteur de la fertilité dans la monde classi- 
que (Collection Latomus 86, Brussels 1966). 

* But see 7.35, **olim...in prodigiis habitos, nunc vero in deliciis," for evidence that 
attitudes were flexible. 

'! 'Thecase of Sithon is mentioned only briefly at Met. 4.280-81, with no circumstantial 
information. 

' [Academic American Encyclopedia 10 (1987) 344. 

? Hans Kruuk, 7Ae Spotted Hyena (Chicago 1972) 210. The pioneering research was 
that of L. Harrison Matthews, **Reproduction in the Spotted Hyaena, crocuta crocuta 
(Erxleben)," Philos. Trans. of the Royal Society of London 230 (1939) 1-78. A. L. Peck 
cited this article in relation to Aristotle's comments in G. A. in his Loeb edition of 1943, 
p. 565. 

75  Evenincubs still in utero. P. A. Racey and J. D. Skinner, **Endocrine Aspects of Sex- 
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ual Mimicry in Spotted Hyenas, crocuta crocuta,'* Journal of Zoology (London), 187 
(1979) 315-26. 

'* Kruuk, op. cit. 211-30. Zoologists find here a *'chicken or egg'' puzzle—did the 
physical adaptation encourage the development of this ritual, or did it result from it: 
Stephen Jay Gould, **Hyena Myths and Realities," Natural History 90.2 (1981) 16, 18, 24. 
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EINE LIBANIUS-REMINISZENZ BEI GREGOR VON NAZIANZ, 
OR. 4,99? 


VON 


M. KERTSCH 


Es wáre nicht verwunderlich, da Gregor von Nazianz, der wie seine 
prominenten christlichen Zeitgenossen die Schule des bedeutendsten 
Rhetors und Rhetoriklehrers der damaligen Zeit, Libanius, besuchte,! 
Stellen aus dem Werk des Meisters wórtlich zitiert. Bislang hat man 
davon freilich kaum etwas bemerkt; das mag daran liegen, daf) die Cha- 
raktere und Interessen der beiden, ganz zu schweigen von ihrer Weltan- 
schauung (der eine fanatischer Christ — zumindest im Hinblick auf die 
Wiederbelebungsversuche der alten Religion unter Kaiser Julian; der 
andere eingefleischter Heide und Kaiserschützling), zu unterschiedlich 
waren. 

Nun findet sich in Gregors erster Invektive gegen den verhafiten Kai- 
ser, or. 4,99, p. 246 Bernardi (PG 35,633C)), eine Stelle, die — sollte sie 
nicht blof einen Topos bzw. eine Gnome darstellen (was noch zu unter- 
suchen wáre) — mit grofier Wahrscheinlichkeit von Libanius inspiriert 
sein kónnte, genauer gesagt: durch den Passus in dessen 15. Deklama- 
tion (**Cephali oratio"), Kap. 10,? wo es (unter Einbeziehung des vor- 
aufgehenden Kontextes: Kap. 9) darum geht festzustellen, daf) jemand, 
der sich noch nicht als der Schlechteste von allen erwiesen hat, deshalb 
nicht schon ein Anrecht auf die Krone der Tugend hat. Spezifischer: 
**Niemand gilt als gerecht, nur weil er kein Dieb ist,? und niemand als 
Patriot, nur weil er kein Verráter ist; mit einem Wort: nicht ist derjenige 
schon rundweg gut, der nicht absolut schlecht ist. Denn sonst láge die 
Tugend nahe bei der Schlechtigkeit, wenn die Vermeidung der letzteren 
bereits die Aneignung der ersteren bedeutete. Viel oder — besser gesagt 
— alles liegt zwischen diesen diametralen Gegensátzen. Vermische nicht 
Dinge, die nicht zu vermischen sind (yu) utyvos «& &pixxo)* und betrachte 
das Sichfreihalten von schlechtesten Verhaltensweisen nicht schon als 
Zeugnis für die besten (unó£ «jv &qsotw x&v xaxí(otov uaptupíav x(0soo tàv 
(eA x(occv Éntenosuu tov). In diesem Tenor geht es dann (Kap. 10) noch 
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weiter. Schliefllich treffen wir auf die spezifischen, mit der Gregorstelle 
zu vergleichenden Worte: &ozep oóv obx, 6ctt; oüx &Etoc Ocps&c, Ot& coUo 
xoAÀ&c&cG, o0t«c 000. Oct; 00 xoA&cecc, OtX xoüto Ocptác.? 

Gregor verrát mehr Rhetorik, wenn er das Gleiche (im Ausdruck zwar 
teilweise abweichend und die Aussagen umstellend) mit beifender Ironie 
folgendermafen formuliert: "Qozep Y&p óoxtg o0 xoA&cecoc XEtoc, Tjón xoi 
&vappfjcec c: obtoc Ócttc oóx &vappfioece, Ti0r xai xtucopíag ... 

Wie der bei Migne, l.c. (n. 83 und 84), vermerkte Versuch, durch 
zweimaliges Einschieben von oix vor ócx; das Verstándnis transparenter 
zu machen, zeigt, hatte man die durch die Ironie bedingte Formulierung 
ohne Negation vor dem Relativpronomen nicht richtig durchschaut.' 
Richtig interpretiert hat sie dagegen in jüngster Zeit A. Kurmann in sei- 
nem Kommentar zu dieser Rede? mit der Feststellung: **Der Satz ist eine 
Illustration der Absurditát, die der vorangegangene aussagt, daf) náàm- 
lich schuldig sei, wer Gesetze nicht halte, die man gar nicht halten kann. 
Er ist als Ausruf (evtl. als Frage) zu verstehen: 'So wie ja jeder, der 
keine Strafe verdient hat, bereits óffentlicher Ehre würdig ist, so muf 
jeder, der keiner óffentlichen Ehre würdigt ist, bereits bestraft wer- 
den" " Schade, da Kurmann auf die Parallele bei Libanius nicht 
gestoDen ist (das Los bzw. Risiko des Kommentators); sie beleuchtet die 
Aussage Gregors jedenfalls bestens. 

Beinahe wáre übersehen worden, daf) die in Rede stehende Sentenz 
von Gregor auch in der Rede auf die hl. Taufe, or. 40,23, p. 248 More- 
schini/Gallay (SC 358) bzw. PG 36,389 C verwendet wird und zw. syn- 
taktisch wie in or. 4,99 (mit Umstellung der Vergleichssátze gegenüber 
der Variante bei Libanius), sonst aber in der **transparenten'' Form wie 
bei letzterem, abgesehen noch vom Synonym «y statt &vappfioecc bzw. 
Ocpsàc an den anderen Stellen. Der Kontext in den beiden Gregorreden 
ist jeweils natürlich anders gelagert; immerhin treffen sie sich in der all- 
gemeinen Feststellung, daf die Menschen in bezug auf ihre ethischen 
Anlagen nicht gleich sind, sondern qualitative Unterschiede erkennen 
lassen: vgl. or. 4,99 mit or. 40,22 und 23. 

Im übrigen dünkt es wahrscheinlich, daf) Gregor und Libanius hin- 
sichtlich dieser Sentenz auf einer gemeinsamen Tradition fufen. Für die 
christliche Rezeption verweise ich auf Joh. Chrysostomus, De virg. I, 2 
ss., pp. 94/96 Musurillo/Grillet (SC 125) bzw. PG 48, 533 s.: Toc yàp 
t&v qaóÀcv &xexop.évouc o otegavoücÜat &AAX& uf) xoXA&Geotat Obxotov v ctr 
vov. ... M yàp éneior| 0€, qnoív, o0 xataxpívo cíj Yeévvr Aotbop(ac xai ópyfic 
&neXÓpevov tfjg npóc tÓv &OtÀqÓv TjOr| OuX voUto xai oteQvov &E(ou cautóv. 
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(Vergl. In ep. ad Phil. c 2 h. V 1,3, PG 62,221/223). Ein Beispiel für 
die heidnische Rezeption des Gedankens liefert auch Philostratus, Vita 
Apollonii Tyan. V1,21,121, p. 235 Kayser (vol. I bzw. vol. II, p. 90 
Conybeare): ... oUtt ocopocóvr 1ó J| £c x& t&v uotyGv éxníntew, o0te &b5tov 
éxaívou xó u7] xaxóv qaívecDat: x&v Yàp 0 vtuic ce xoi tuuopiac toov &o£otnxtv, 


oUn ptt. 


! Vgl. M. Wittig in der Einleitung zu seiner Übersetzung der Briefe Gregors, in: BGrL 
13 (Stuttgart 1981), 8. B. Wyf erwáhnt in seinem Lexikonartikel '*Gregor II'* (RAC XII 
[Stuttgart 1983] 793-863), soviel ich sehe, Libanius unter Gregors Lehrern allerdings nicht. 
? Libanii opera, vol. VI, p. 121 Foerster. (Zum ''argumentum"' dieser und der nachfol- 
genden Rede s. dessen Vorbemerkung, ib. p. 110). 

| Wiederaufnahme des Gedankens in decl. XVI, 26 (Aristophontis or.), p. 161! 

* Eine viel gebrauchte Formel: vgl. Ael.Aristid., or. XXXVI, 69 (vol. II, p. 285 Keil): 
T6 00v 00 tà &puxa uérvuat ...; Basil., Deieiun. h. II, 7, PG 31, 196 B: xí uervósio xà Gpuxxa 
(wie bei Asterius v. Amasea, Hom. XIV, 16,2 p. 218 Datema [Leiden 1970], dessen **... 
the unknown expression ..."* [p. XXX] ich nicht verstehe); Greg. Naz., or. 39,13, p. 178 
Moreschini/Gallay (SC 358): xà &yxta uéyvvxat (christologisch wie Carm. I,2,2, v. 608, PG 
37,626); id. Carm. 1,2,24, v. 28 (PG 37,792); Chrys., In Ioann. h. III(ID), 2, PG 59,39: 
T( «& &puxta puervóetg xoi avrxelc xà Otatpotpeva xoi tà vo t& xá&to rotis; Ps.-Chrys., In illud 
**si qua in Christo nova creatura ..."" (2 Cor 5,17), PG 64,29 (infra); usf. 

* Ahnliche Argumentation in decl. XVI,25 ex. (p. 161): &ozep Yàp o08' el movnpóe 
TÀévyx9nv, ixavóv &v Tiv ei; Aóvov Unuíac 1ó [| voxetv Ocpsàc, oUtcg o00€ xpnat qavévtt xà p 
ttupta &oxet. 

$ Dieses Wort auch an der Ausgangsstelle bei Libanius (nachher): 7?) Yàp ox aioypóv ... 
to0c aOtoUc &xpoatàg elvat 1Ót& uv tfjg xactryYopíac, vov ót tfj; &vappfjotc; 

'^ Eigenartigerweise wird bei Migne entgegen der Erkenntnis, daf) o9x fehl am Platz ist 
(**quod a codicibus fere omnibus abest'"), erst wieder so übersetzt, als stünde es hier: 
**Ouemadmodum enim quisquis supplicio haud dignus est, non idem statim laudem et 
praedicationem meretur; eodem modo 7zec quisquis laude et praedicatione dignus non est, 
idem confestim poenam quoque commeretur."" Entsprechend Bernardi, pp. 247/249 sei- 
ner Ausgabe. 

5. — Schweizerische Beitráge zur Altertumswissenschaft H. 19, Basel 1988, 334. 
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REVIEWS 


Jacques Cazeaux, La Trame et la Chaine, II: /e Cycle de Noé dans 
Philon d'Alexandrie (Arbeiten zur Literatur und Geschichte des helle- 
nistischen Judentums, XX). Leiden, Brill, 1989. Pp. 298. Hfl. 
150/$75.00. 


This is a work which one approaches with a certain apprehension, in 
view of the rather formidable nature of its predecessor, La Trarme et la 
Chaíne I, published back in 1983, and Cazeaux' pronouncements on 
Philonic exegesis in Studia Philonica 6 (1981) *Systéme implicite dans 
l'exégése de Philon', and in his ANRW article of 1984, *Philon d'Alex- 
andrie, Exégéte', (in Vol. II 21.1). Cazeaux has staked out a claim to 
be the ultimately authoritative interpreter of Philo in such a way as to 
more or less demand challenge. He proceeds on his way with a self- 
confidence that is almost solipsistic, granting a mention only very occa- 
sionally by name to any predecessor or contemporary, and then only to 
dismiss their views in a most lordly manner. Valentin Nikiprowetzky is 
one of the few accorded this dubious honour in the present work, while 
the volume in which Nikiprowetzky presented his interpretation of De 
Gigantibus and Quod Deus sit Immutabilis, a commentary on that pair 
of treatises by David Winston and myself, is so much beneath his con- 
tempt as not to rate a mention, much less criticism, despite the fact that 
he is purporting to comment on these treatises himself. Significantly, 
there is no bibliography attached to the present work, simply an 'index 
des noms d'auteurs', in which a whole page is given over to references 
to his own previous works, and about a third of a page to references to 
all other scholars—Colson, Festugiére, Goulet, Mosés, Runia and 
Wendland cited once each, Goodenough twice (but very cursorily and 
dismissively, as indeed are all the others!), and only Nikiprowetzky, as 
I say, with any frequency (11 times, but always dismissively). I dwell on 
these details because they are symptomatic of Cazeaux' whole 
approach. He has seen the truth, and the whole truth, about Philo, and 
that is what he is going to give us, unalloyed by any doubt or wavering, 
or recognition of other points of view. For example, I have some reser- 
vations about Nikiprowetzky's view of Philonic commentary as solely 
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based on the quaestio-solutio format, even as I don't accept his view of 
Philo himself as an exegete of scripture rather than a philosopher, but 
I recognise that there is more than a grain of truth in both positions, 
and that they were arrived at after long reflection on the part of a great 
authority on Philo. It is this sort of recognition that I find totally lack- 
ing in Cazeaux. There is a sort of scholarship here, I suppose, but it is 
not one that appeals to me at all. 

That said, let us consider this work in detail. It is divided into two 
main parts, the first being a running, interpretative commentary on the 
De Gigantibus and Quod Deus, the second being a similar one on the 
immediately following sequence of treatises, De Agricultura, De Planta- 
tione, De Ebrietate and De Sobrietate, the whole being linked together 
by Cazeaux as 'the Noah Cycle'. Noah in fact only re-enters the story 
at Gen. 6:8, and half-way through the Quod Deus (at sect. 74), but it 
is certainly true that Philo sees a contrast with Noah implied in the first 
seven verses of Gen. 6, as he makes clear in the opening sections of De 
Gig., so Cazeaux is justified in his title, if not in postulating the degree 
of unity in Philo's work that he does. 

Each section is rounded off by a lengthy *conclusion', and both by 
a 'conclusion générale', where Cazeaux restates his principles of 
exegesis. Throughout the commentary, great attention is paid to the 
coherence of Philo's thought, and his use of key words and concepts to 
bind his exegesis together, whereas no attention is paid to Philo's 
knowledge and use of Greek culture or philosophy, or indeed his possi- 
ble relations with rabbinic or other Jewish traditions, these latter being 
aspects of Philo that are beneath Cazeaux' notice. Philo weaves his 
marvellous edifice, therefore, in a cultural and intellectual vacuum. The 
fact that almost every second word is either borrowed from Platonist or 
Stoic technical vocabulary, or embodies some literary or rhetorical 
resonance from some other aspect of Greek paideia, is not something 
that Cazeaux considers worthy of note. 

I would not wish to give the impression that there is nothing of value 
in La Trame et la Chaine Il; there is a great deal (although in the case 
of Gig.-Deus, at least, most of it had already been adverted to by 
Nikiprowetzky, Winston and myself). Cazeaux does provide useful 
accounts of the course of the argument in each of the treatises, along 
with some enlightening perceptions. What seems to me, however, to 
mar the work fundamentally is the misdirected ingenuity brought to 
bear on tracing recurring motifs (either the *trame' or the *chaine' of the 
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title, which would transform a Philonic treatise from the highly 
coherent structure that it undoubtedly is into a truly Wagnerian opera. 
This is not to deny that Philo makes considerable use of dominant 
motifs and images; his work is palpably shot through with them. It is 
simply to deny that Philo is using them in the way postulated by 
Cazeaux. 

Two key terms in Cazeaux' exegesis are 'équivocité' and 'dialectique', 
and one grows to be very wary of them, particularly the latter. 'Dialec- 
tic", of course, is a most useful hermeneutical tool, since it can mean 
almost anything. Is Philo practising Socratic dialectic, or Platonic, or 
Hegelian, or Marxist? As it turns out, chiefly Hegelian. Motifs are fol- 
lowed by their antitheses, and then subsumed into syntheses, and these 
developments are demonstrated by Cazeaux with periodic diagrams. 
These efforts, however, all too often result in absurdity. To take some 
examples from the first part of the book: Abraham is brought in at Gig. 
64, as an example of the achieved sage, the *man of god' (marked by 
his change of name, from Abram to Abraham); he appears again, in the 
course of the exegesis of the *royal road' in Deus 161, as recognising (at 
Gen: 18:27) that he is **but dust and ashes"' in face of the Almighty. 
Cazeaux (p. 117) sees these references as forming two stages in a dialec- 
tic progression, from 'exaltation' to 'ruin', and then finaly to a 'ruin of 
the ruin' in the final sections of Deus (the fact that the Royal Road is 
brought in, en passant, at Gig. 64, greatly encourages him). On this I 
would only remark, first, that it seems to me most improbable that 
Philo intended any connexion between these two mentions of Abraham 
(a figure who was naturally much in his mind, as is the Royal Road 
passage of Num. 20: 17-20)—though of course one can never prove or 
disprove such a view; but, more substantially, in the second reference 
Philo is not dwelling so much on any Aurmiliation of Abraham as, once 
again, on his progressive enlightenment—which does indeed involve the 
recognition of one's own comparative nothingness. There is no 
transcendental dialectic going on here, I submit, no elaborate deep 
structure! in Philo's work, and no need for a diagram. 

Again, at Deus 137 Tamar is adduced as an example of one who is 
*widowed' from all bodily and material passions and concerns (cf. Gen. 
38: 11ff.). But back at the beginning of Deus (s. 16) Onan was brought 
in as an example of the sort of mind that destroys itself through *self- 
love' (philautia). Now of course Onan is part of the story of Tamar, but 
I see no cause to suppose that Philo intended to set up any particular 
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resonance between the two passages, in such a way as to create a 'dialec- 
tic" between *corruption' and 'purification', and to justify another 
Cazeaux diagram (p. 111). We know that the story of Judah and his 
marriage to Shua the Canaanite in Gen. 38 was one that was much in 
Philo's mind (e.g. Virt. 221-2; Congr. 125-6; Fug. 149-56), so that he 
is likely to draw exempla from it, but, that, surely, is all there is to it. 

As to 'équivocité', it is beyond question that one fruitful source of 
aporiai, and so of allegorical interpretation, in the Bible is the apparent 
contradictions between uses of words and phrases at different points in 
the text, and indeed that the very practice of allegory involves an 
assumption that there are various degrees of tension between the surface 
meaning of the text and its 'true' meaning, but Cazeaux seems to me, 
as usual, to make too much of this basically valid insight. For instance 
(again, from the first half of the book), he fastens on a passage near the 
end of Gig. (55-6), where Philo finds himself faced with the problem 
that the life-span of men in their unsatisfactory state is limited by God 
at Gen. 6:3 to 120 years, which is just the same age as is accorded to 
Moses at Deut. 34:7. This is a problem which Philo actually postpones 
for the present (s. 57)—and never actually returns to in his surviving 
works—but he does utter some apposite remarks about homonymous 
expressions which Cazeaux makes a great deal of at the time (pp. 48-51), 
and returns to repeatedly later in the book. It seems to me here as if 
Philo is simply waffling, in his embarrassment about the coincidence of 
age-spans (though I am sure he came up with a satisfactory explanation 
eventually—perhaps in his lost treatise On Numbers); certainly he gives 
no indication of wanting to raise this to a cardinal principle of his 
exegetical method, though what he says certainly has a wider applica- 
tion than he gives it. 

I wish to put in a word also in defence of Nikiprowetzky's insight 
about the quaestio-solutio structure as being at the basis of Philo's 
major commentary, since Cazeaux seems to me to dismiss him quite 
unfairly. N. recognised perfectly well that in the big commentary on 
Genesis the basic structure was overlaid by a truly baroque superstruc- 
ture of supplementary material; he merely claimed that £his was the 
basis. To take an extreme example, the final section of Deus (140-83) 
is an elaborate development arising chiefly out of an exegesis of Num. 
20:17-20, but it is undeniably stimulated by the problem at Gen. 6:12, 
where, in the LXX, the masculine pronoun autou is found apparently 
referring back ungrammatically to the feminine noun sarx. That is all 
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that N. is maintaining. It is silly and unfair of Cazeaux to begin his com- 
mentary (p. 113): *'Il serait assez dérisoire de ne trouver dans ce dernier 
*chapitre' qu'une quaestio-solutio, toute suspendue au probléme 
grammatical, de ce pronom masculin accompagnant un féminin"', and 
then to refer disparagingly to N. in a footnote. N. was by no means 
oblivous to the other dimensions of the passage, and his analysis of it 
is much more persuasive than that of Cazeaux. 

There are many more instances throughout the work with which one 
might take similar issue, but space does not permit such a survey. I have 
confined myself to the commentary on Gig.-Deus simply because I am 
more intimately concerned with it, but the critique could be extended 
equally well to the Agr.-Sobr. sequence. What Cazeaux seems to be 
doing, in a word, is to impose on Philo himself the sort of treatment 
which Philo is imposing on the books of Moses. This probably serves 
Philo right, but I do not find it a useful addition to our understanding 
of him. 


Trinity College, Dublin JoHN DILLON 


H. Lohmann, Drohung und Verheissung. Exegetische Untersuchun- 
gen zur Eschatologie bei den Apostolischen Vátern (Beiheft zur Zeit- 
schrift für die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der álte- 
ren Kirche 55). Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 1989. 266 p. 


Die eschatologische Dimension gehórt zur Wesensart des christlichen 
Glaubens. Es handelt sich dabei, wie es der Verfasser dieser Bonner Dis- 
sertation formuliert (S. 3), um »Gottes Zukunft mit Menschen und 
Welt«. Über die neutestamentlichen Aussagen zu diesem Thema ist von 
alters her sehr viel geschrieben worden; viel weniger sind die Aussagen 
der Apostolischen Váter aus den ersten christlichen Generationen nach 
dem apostolischen Zeitalter Gegenstand der Untersuchung gewesen. 
Gleichwohl hat es etliche Studien zu diesem Thema gegeben, und mit 
deren Inhalt ist Verf. vertraut. Er bietet, neben einem allgemeinen For- 
schungsbericht über die Eschatologie bei den Apostolischen Vátern, 
auch reichhaltige bibliographische Auskünfte zu den einzelnen von ihm 
berücksichtigten Schriften. In den Texten der Apostolischen Váter hat 
er náàmlich eine Auswahl gemacht. Behandelt wird das Thema der 
Eschatologie in der Didache, im ersten und im zweiten Clemensbrief, in 
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den echten Briefen des Ignatius von Antiochien, im Philipperbrief des 
Polykarp von Smyrna und im Barnabasbrief. Das Polykarp-Martyrium, 
den Brief an Diognet und den Hirten des Hermas láDt Verf. aufer acht. 

Zu jeder der von ihm besprochenen Schriften gibt Lohmann, nach 
dem oben schon erwáhnten »Stand der Forschung«, seine eigenen oft 
sehr eingehenden Textanalysen, deren Zusammenfassung die jeweilige 
Untersuchung abschlieBt. Es ist nicht moglich, hier den Einzelheiten 
nachzugehen. Der zusammenfassende Überblick am Ende zeigt, daf) 
auch bei den Apostolischen Vátern, wie im Hebráerbrief des Neuen 
Testaments, die Tendenz zur Hellenisierung sichtbar ist: Die vom Spát- 
judentum herrührende apokalyptische Eschatologie mit Betonung der 
zeitlichen und kosmischen Dimension und der Erwartung von Gottes 
Eingreifen in die Geschichte weicht zurück vor einer mehr individuellen 
Eschatologie, deren wichtigstes Lehrstück die Lehre von einer persónli- 
chen, endgültigen Vergeltung nach dem Tode ist. Damit stimmt überein, 
dal Ethik das Hauptanliegen der Apostolischen Váter ist, ohne daf) 
jedoch Hoffnung und Sehnsucht nach dem Ende vóllig in den Hinter- 
grund treten: In der Didache wird gebetet um das Kommen des Gottes- 
reiches, und in den Briefen des Ignatius tritt stark das Verlangen hervor, 
durch das Martyrium die Gemeinschaft mit Gott zu erreichen. 

Das Endergebnis ist übrigens, wie Verf. am Schluf) mit Recht behaup- 
tet, dieses, da in den eschatologischen Gedanken der Apostolischen 
Váüter Nüchternheit vorherrscht: Kurz gefaDt ist der eigentliche Inhalt 
ihrer Darlegungen dieser, daf das endgültige Heil Gemeinschaft mit 
Gott und Christus ist und das ewige Unheil Verurteilung und Verder- 
ben. Es ist diese Nüchternheit, die ihren Schriften die Anerkennung der 
GroDkirche und, folglich, das Fortleben in der Christenheit gesichert 
hat, im Gegensatz zu den vielen Apokryphen und Apokalypsen, deren 
ungehemmte Phantasie nicht leicht einem festen Lehrsystem oder einer 
einheitlichen ethischen Praxis zugeordnet werden konnte. 

Alles in allem bietet Verf. uns einen guten Kommentar zu den Aufle- 
rungen der Apostolischen Váter bezüglich eines der Kernstücke des 
christlichen Glaubens. In den einzelnen Untersuchungen wird meistens 
mit Vorsicht operiert. Verf. ist sich der Notwendigkeit einer sprachlich 
richtigen Begründung der theologischen Aussagen durchaus bewufit. 

Es ist unvermeidlich, daf) an bestimmten Stellen die Móglichkeit einer 
anderen Textauslegung sich dem Lesenden aufdrángt. So in bezug auf 
Ignatius ad Ephesios 14, 2, wo der griechische Text lautet: oi 
éxaYYeAAÓuevot XpiotoD slvat OV óv nxpáooovotw ÓgÜfjcovrati. OO yàp vov 
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énayveA(ag xÓ Epyov, &ÀÀ' £v Ouvápuet m(oteEcG é&v ttc eopsOT el; xéAoc. Der 
letzte Satz veranlabt Lohmann zu dem Kommentar (S. 149), daf) Igna- 
tius einen neuen Aspekt einführt: das Erfundenwerden bis zum Ende, 
und daf) für dieses Erfundenwerden bis zum Ende das Bekenntnis nicht 
hinreicht, sondern die Macht des Glaubens notwendig ist. Verf. scheint 
mit der álteren Funk?! schen Ausgabe (F.X. Funk, Opera Patrum Apo- 
stolicorum I, Tubingae 1887, 184) nach níoxecoc ein (in den spáteren Aus- 
gaben verschwundenes) Komma anzunehmen. Ich frage mich, ob das 
Erfundenwerden bis zum Ende als solches so stark betont wird. Ignatius 
argumentiert: Diejenigen, die sich zu Christus bekennen, werden durch 
ihre Taten den Beweis dafür bringen. Denn es kommt jetzt nicht auf das 
Bekennen (allein) an, sondern auf die Frage, ob jemand bis zum Ende 
ausharrt in wirksamem Glauben: £v ouváuet níotecoc ist Opposition zu 
ina Y yeA(ac, und scheint also, im Gegensatz zu dem Bekenntnis des Glau- 
bens, dessen Auswirkung im menschlichern Handeln anzudeuten, wobei 
ó0vapt; nicht die Bedeutung *Macht', sondern die Bedeutung *Wirklich- 
keit', *Realitát' hat. 

Der Autor der Epistola Barnabae fordert seine Leser auf (4, 9) »in 
diesen letzten Tagen« bis zum Ende im Kampf standzuhalten: 
xpocéxcpev év tatc éoxócotc Tjuépatg: o06&v Yàp cpeAfjoet fic Ó mc xpóvoc 
tfj; Gig Tdv xai tfjg mí(otEcg, éàv p] vüv év tà dvóp xatpó xai toig 
péAAoUctv oxavÓGAOtc, cog xpénet utoig 0so0, &vxtovopuev. Lohmann (S. 209- 
210) zieht — wie er selber gesteht, »gegen alle Kommentare« — «oig 
éAAoUcty oxavó&Aotc als Dativobjekt zu &vctocxópuev; das vorangehende xaí 
sei nicht als »und«, sondern als »auch« zu verstehen — eine »Zusatzlei- 
stung« —, und die Übersetzung des letzen Satzes wáre: »wenn wir nicht 
in den jetzigen gesetzlosen Zeiten auch den bevorstehenden Árgernissen 
widerstehen, wie es sich für Kinder Gottes geziemt«. Das Objekt zu &v- 
ttoxópev jedoch, ist aus dem Kontext zu ergánzen: der Teufel ist es, dem 
es zu widerstehen gilt: im unmittelbar Folgenden wird er als »der 
Schwarze« (6 uéAac) aufgeführt. Zwischen év tà &vópc xotpó und «otc 
uéAAouctw axavO&Aotc ist xat koordinierende Konjunktion: die beiden Aus- 
drücke deuten auf ein und dasselbe: »diese bóse Zeit mit den ihr gehóri- 
gen bevorstehenden ÁArgernissen«. Man muf) mit dem Text von 4, 3 ver- 
gleichen, wo oexávóaAov in tó céÀetov oxávOaAov TjyYvixev auch als ein 
Argernis temporeller Art zu verstehen ist. 

In Clemens Za ad Corinthios 34, 3 wird eine biblische Warnung mit 
rpoAÉvet vào Tjuiv eingeleitet: Verf. (S. 74) deutet diesen Ausdruck — mit 
Lampe (A Patristic Greek Lexicon, Oxford 1961, S. 1155 — im Sinne 
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einer »Voraussage aus der Schrift«. Es empfiehlt sich aber, hier 
npoAévyew als »warnen« zu verstehen, eine Bedeutung, die im klassischen 
wie auch im hellenistischen Griechisch ausreichend belegt ist: cf. 
Liddell-Scott, Oxford 1940, S. 1488, mit Belegen aus Antiphon, Euripi- 
des und Polybius; richtig ist die franzósische Übersetzung von Annie 
Jaubert: »car Il nous avertit« (Annie Jaubert, Clément de Rome. Épitre 
aux Corinthiens, SC 167, Paris 1971, S. 155). 

Im ganzen genommen ist das Buch Lohmanns nicht ohne Ungenauig- 
keiten. Der Ausdruck von Ignatius ad Smyrnaeos 6, 1 54 665a. t&v &c(réAcov 
wird erklárt (S. 162) als Bezeichnung der góttlichen Natur der Engel. Zu 
uto06c in Epistola Barnabae 21, 3 wird vermerkt (S. 238) — mit Hinweis 
auf 1, 5 und 19, 11 —, daf) dieses Wort für Barnabas »eindeutig positiv 
besetzt zu sein scheint«: aber in 4, 2 spricht der Text von po00c cic 
rovnpiac. Ich finde es auch befremdend, daf) in der Zusammenfassung 
der 7/a Clementis (S. 133) bezüglich der Kapitel 19 und 20 von einer 
móglichen spáteren Hinzufügung von anderer Hand die Rede ist, wáh- 
rend im Kommentar zur Stelle dieses nicht unwichtige Detail mit keinem 
Wort erwáhnt wird. Zu bedauern ist es auch, daf) dem Buch kein Sach- 
register beigefügt ist, das thematische Verwandtschaften zwischen den 
verschiedenen Autoren schnell vor Augen führen und so wiederholte 
Benutzung erleichtern würde. 


6522 KD Nijmegen, Ubbergseweg 172 A. BASTIAENSEN 


Didache/ Zwólf-Apostel-Lehre, übersetzt und eingeleitet von Georg 
Schóllgen. Traditio Apostolica/ Apostolische Überlieferung, übersetzt 
und eingeleitet von Wilhelm Geerlings (Fontes Christiani 1). Herder, 
Freiburg usw., 1991. 358S. DM 53,— 


Der erste Band dieser sehr ansprechend herausgegebenen Reihe — die 
Bànde 2/1 und 3 erschienen schon früher, siehe Vig. Chr. 42,1991,295- 
297 — ist den zwei frühesten Kirchenordnungen gewidmet. 

Georg Schóllgen, der sich schon mehrmals mit der Didache befaft 
hat, bietet eine vorzügliche zweisprachige Ausgabe dieser berühmten 
Schrift, die seit ihrer Entdeckung (Codex Hierosolymitanus 54) 1875 
und ersten Ausgabe 1881 die Feder vieler Gelehrten in Bewegung gesetzt 
hat. 
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Nachdem der Verf. in einer kurzen Einführung über Entstehung und 
Entwicklung der frühchristlichen Kirchenordnungen im allgemeinen 
gesprochen hat, folgt eine Einleitung zur Didache. Diese enthált eine 
Inhaltsanalyse, die dem Leser eine fruchtbare Kenntnisnahme dieser 
Schrift ermóglicht, und ein Kapitel über Entstehung und Überlieferung 
des Textes. Der Verf. folgt der Mehrheit der Autoren, die die Didache 
ins spáte 1. oder frühe 2. Jahrhundert datieren. 

Der griechische Text is ein Abdruck des von W. Rordorf und A. Tui- 
lier edierten Textes (Sources Chrétiennes 248), in dem der Textgestalt 
des Jersalemer Kodex gefolgt wird. Die deutsche Übersetzung ist in 
jeder Hinsicht zuverlássig. Ihr sind zahlreiche Anmerkungen beigefügt, 
die auf die reiche Literatur über dieses Dokument des frühchristlichen 
Gemeindelebens verweisen. 


Der zweite Teil dieses ersten Bandes enthált eine gleichartige Neuaus- 
gabe der Traditio Apostolica. Diese oft Hippolyt zugeschriebene Kir- 
chenordnung stammt wahrscheinlich aus dem ersten Viertel des 3. Jahr- 
hunderts und weist im Vergleich mit der Didache eine andere Struktur 
der christlichen Gemeinde auf: »Denn verfassungsgeschichtlich ist in 
der TA bereits die endgültige Hierarchisierung der Gemeinde mit einer 
klaren Trennung von Klerus und Laien erreicht"! (S.143). 

In seiner Einleitung behandelt Wilhelm Geerlings zunáchst die 
Geschichte des Textes, seine Entdeckung und Rekonstruktion. Die TA 
war ursprünglich in griechischer Sprache verfasst. Von diesem Original- 
text ist nahezu nichts erhalten. Ein Palimpsest der Bibliothek von Ver- 
ona hat uns eine lateinische Übersetzung überliefert, jedenfalls teil- 
weise, und diese Übersetzung bietet neben Übersetzungen in anderen 
Sprachen das Fundament für eine Rekonstruktion. Bekanntlich ist diese 
von Dom Botte angefertigt worden (LQF 39 5. Auflage, 1989), und der 
heutige Verf. folgt dieser Rekonstruktion. Die Einleitung beschreibt 
weiterhin den Inhalt der TA. 

Neben dem lateinischen Text steht die deutsche Übersetzung. Auch hier 
folgt der Verf. Dom Botte, der in seiner franzósischen Übersetzung eine 
eigene Rekonstruktion der TA vorlegt. 

Auch diese Neuausgabe ist ein ausgezeichnetes Werk. Die Überset- 
zung ist genau, die Einleitung klar und hilfreich. Ich móchte nur bezüg- 
lich eines Abschnitts eine Bermerkung machen, da der Verf. dort m.E. 
den Sinn des Textes nicht richtig verstanden hat. Es handelt sich um TA 
15, wo über diejenigen »die neu zum Glauben kommen« gesprochen 
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wird. Der Text lautet in der deutschen Übersetzung des Verf. (S.245): 
»Diejenigen, die erstmals zum Hóren des Wortes kommen, sollen, 
bevor das ganze Volk eintritt, zuerst vor die Lehrer geführt werden, 
damit man sie nach dem Grund frage, weshalb sie sich dem Glauben 
zugewandt haben. Jene, die sie herbeigeführt haben, sollen Zeugnis für 
sie ablegen, ob sie auch fáhig sind, das Wort zu hóren [an sit eis virtus 
ad audiendum verbum; mit Dom Botte versteht der Verf. virtus als 
Fáhigkeit; ich meine jedoch, daf) dieses Wort hier »gute Lebensweise« 
bedeutet, da im Paralelltext der Constitutiones Apostolicae oi «pónot 
steht; vgl. auch im Folgenden: festimonium de eo quia bonus est]. Man 
erkundige sich nach ihrer Lebensweise [hier móchte ich »Lebensum- 
stánde« vorschlagen, da mit virtus schon die Lebensweise benannt 
wurde und es sich hier um die Frage handelt, ob man verheiratet sei 
usw. Dom Botte: »état de vie«], ob einer eine Frau habe oder ob er 
Sklave sei. Ist jemand Sklave eines Gláubigen und sein Herr hat es ihm 
erlaubt, móge er das Wort hóren. Stellt sein Herr ihm kein gutes Zeug- 
nis aus, so soll man ihn abweisen. Ist sein Herr jedoch ein Heide, lehre 
man ihn, seinem Herrn zu gefallen, damit kein übles Gerede entstehe 
(vgl. 1 Petr 2, 18-20; 1 Tim 6,1). Ist aber der Mann oder die Frau verhei- 
ratet, soll man sie lehren, dass der Mann sich mit seiner Frau und die 
Frau sich mit ihrem Mann begnüge. Lebt aber jemand nicht mit einer 
Frau, lehre man ihn, keine Unzucht zu treiben, sondern sich entweder 
eine Frau nach dem Gesetz zu nehmen oder zu bleiben, wie er ist.« 

Diesen Abschnitt behandelt der Verf. in der Einleitung unter dem 
Titel »Die Sklaven« (S. 179). Er bemerkt zunáchst, daf) es offensichtlich 
einen hohen Zugang von Sklaven zum christlichen Glauben gab, da eine 
der ersten Fragen an den Taufbewerber lautete, ob er verheiratet oder 
ein Sklave sei. Dann beschreibt er, wie die Pflicht des Bürgen für einen 
Taufbewerber aus dem Sklavenstand unterschiedlich umschrieben wird, 
je nachdem, ob der Herr heidnisch oder christlich ist. Wenn der Skla- 
venhalter heidnisch ist, dann wird, so sagt der Verf., in Befolgung von 
I Tim 6,1 nur danach geforscht, ob der Sklave seinen Herrn geehrt habe. 
In der Begründung (»damit keine üble Nachrede entstehe«) würde die 
Befürchtung klingen, daf der Kirche der Vorwurf gemacht werden 
kónnte, sie trüge zur Auflósung der sozialen Ordnung bei. 

Hier móchte ich bemerken, daf) im Text nichts über die Pflicht des 
Bürgen bezüglich eines Taufbewerbers aus dem Sklavenstand gesagt 
wird. Der Text sagt nur: Si paganus est dominus, doce eum placere 
domino suo, ne blasphemia fiat. Das ist erstens etwas anderes, als 
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danach forschen, ob der Sklave seinen Herrn geehrt habe, und zweitens 
ist der docens nicht der Bürge. 

Über den anderen Fall sagt der Verf. folgendes: »Ist der Sklavenhal- 
ter Christ, so ist seine ausdrückliche Zustimmung zur Konversion seines 
Sklaven erforderlich. Das lá&t die Vermutung zu, daf) christliche Herren 
móglicherweise kein Interesse an christlichen Sklavenbrüdern hatten. 
Ausserdem scheint die erforderliche Zustimmung zur Konversion auch 
hier dem Vorwurf der Auflósung der sozialen Ordnung entgegentreten 
zu wollen. Darüber hinaus muf) der Herr seinem Sklaven ein Zeugnis 
über guten Lebenswandel ausstellen kónnen'' (S.179). 

Auch hier ist der Inhalt des Textes nicht ganz richtig dargestellt. Man 
lies dort: Et si quis est servus alicuius fidelis, et dominus eius ei permit- 
tit, audiat verbum. Si dominus non dat testimonium de eo quia bonus 
est, reiciatur. Der Sklave eines Christen bedarf tatsáchlich der Zustim- 
mung seines Herrn »das Wort zu hóren«. Es ist jedoch klar, wovon 
diese Zustimmung abháàngt: Si dominus non dat testimonium de eo quia 
bonus est. Es handelt sich also um das Zeugnis, daf) er »gut« ist. (Es 
ist das Aquivalent von an sit eis virtus im früheren Teil dieses Textes). 
Selbstverstándlich wird das »gut sein« in den Augen des Sklavenhalters 
Gehorsamkeit einschliefen, und es kann natürlich sein, daf) die Motiva- 
tion eines christlichen Herrn nicht immer eine edle war. Ich meine 
jedoch, daf die Auslegung des Verf. eine Blickrichtung verrát, die nicht 
ganz mit der des Textes übereinstimmt. 

Es ist von Anfang an merkwürdig, daB der Verf. nur die Frage, ob 
der Taufbewerber ein Sklave sei, beobachtet, und nicht auch die andere: 
»Ob er verheiratet sei«. Nun meine ich, daf) es für ein richtiges Verstánd- 
nis dieses Abschnitts wichtig ist, zu verstehen, weshalb diese zwei Fra- 
gen in einem Atemzug genannt werden. Die Ursache ist m.E., daf) es 
sich hier um Lebensumstünde handelt, die eine Verbindung mit einem 
anderen Menschen bedeuten. Wegen dieser Umstánde sind die Forde- 
rungen, die an den Taufbewerber gestellt werden, verschieden. Der 
Sklave eines Christen bedarf eines guten Zeugnisses seines Herrn und 
nimmt selbstverstándlich die Verpflichtung auf sich, ein guter Sklave zu 
bleiben. Dem Sklaven eines heidnischen Herrn wird vorgehalten, seinem 
Meister zu gefallen. So wird auch dem Mann vorgehalten sich mit seiner 
Frau zu begnügen, und dasselbe gilt für die Frau ihrem Mann gegen- 
über. Man kann natürlich sagen, daf) dies alles eine Bestátigung der 
sozialen Ordnung bedeutet. Damit ist jedoch nicht gesagt, daf) dies die 
Absicht dieser Kirchenordnung ist. Die Verbindung zwischen Herrn und 
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Sklaven und die zwischen Mann und Frau werden in gleicher Weise als 
gegeben hingenommen, und die Verpflichtungen die daraus folgen wer- 
den dem Taufbewerber vorgehalten. Das ist m.E. das erste Anliegen die- 
ses Abschnitts der TA. 

Der Verf. wird diese Bermerkung hoffentlich so auffassen, wie sie 
gemeint ist, als ein Zeichen des aufrichtigen Interesses an seiner vorzüg- 
lichen Arbeit. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106B J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


Eusébe de Césarée, La Préparation Évangélique. Livres VIII-IX-X. 
Introduction, traduction et notes des livres VIII et X par Guy Schroeder 
et Édouard des Places, s.j., du livre IX par Édouard des Places, s.j. 
Texte grec revisé des livres VIII-IX-X par Édouard des Places, s.j. 
(Sources Chrétiennes 369). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1991. 510 p. 
297 F. 


Le but principal de l'auteur de la Préparation Évangélique est de 
montrer qu'il a eu raison de préférer la théologie des Hébreux à la philo- 
sophie des Grecs (cf. Prép. Ev. X 4,31). Avec le livre VII, édité dans 
cette série il y a 16 ans, et qui traite des vies des Hébreux anciens, les 
livres VIII, IX et X constituent la partie centrale de ce monument apolo- 
gétique. Le livre VIII traite les lois de Moise, qui occupe le second 
degrée dans la piété aprés les patriarches, qui ont mérité le nom d'«amis 
de Dieu» par excellence (cf. Prép. Év. VIII 1,1). Le livre IX rassemble 
des témoignages grecs sur les Hébreux et les Juifs. Le livre X montre que 
les Grecs ont été des plagiaires par rapport aux écrits du peuple de 
l'alliance, ce qui prouve la priorité et la supériorité de la sagesse des 
Hébreux. Eusébe lui-méme résume ses pensées au commencement du 
livre X de la facon suivante: «Quels arguments nous ont fait préférer 
la philosophie des Hébreux à celle des Grecs, quels raisonnements nous 
ont fait recevoir les livres sacrés de ce peuple, en démontrant ensuite que 
les Grecs eux-mémes n'avaient pas ignoré ces gens-là mais les avaient 
mentionnés nommément, avaient admiré leur vie et tenu grand compte 
de la capitale de leurs rois et du reste de leur histoire, nous l'avons 
exposé en détail; allons, considérons maintenant qu'ils n'ont pas seule- 
ment jugé leur mémoire digne d'étre conservée par l'écriture mais 
encore se sont constitués zélateurs d'un enseignement et d'une doctrine 
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semblables, à propos de certaines opinions qui tendent au perfectionne- 
ment de l'àme» (p. 349). 

On connait la méthode d'Eusébe. Dans la Prép. Év. VIII 1,3 il renvoit 
au principe de son apologie, déjà formulé en I 5,14: «Ce ne sont pas mes 
paroles que j'emploirai pour exposer ce que je veux faire connaitre, 
mais celles de ceux qui ont été les plus zélés dans la piété envers leurs 
prétendus dieux, afin que mon exposé échappe à toute soupcon d'inven- 
tion». Ainsi ce grand ouvrage est devenu pour la plupart une série de 
citations avec les mots d'Eusébe lui-méme comme des traits-d'union. 

Dans l'introduction les éditeurs donnent une description bréve des 
auteurs cités. 

Le texte grec (celui de Mras, revisé par le Pére des Places) a été 
imprimé d'une facon impeccable. La traduction est excellente. 

Avec ce neuviéme volume s'achéve l'édition des 15 livres de la Prépa- 
ration Évangélique. On ne peut que féliciter ceux qui ont collaboré à 
cette édition, en premier lieu le Pére des Places, qui, comme le texte sur 
la couverture nous l'apprend, achéve ainsi, à quatre-vingt-dix ans, ce 
travail monumental. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106B J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


Athanasius, De incarnatione Verbi. Einleitung, Übersetzung, Kom- 
mentar von E.P. Meijering (in enger Zusammenarbeit mit J.C.M. van 
Winden). Amsterdam, J.C. Gieben, 1989. 432 S. 120 Gld. 


Mit diesem zweiten Teil des Diptychons hat Meijering jetzt die ganze 
apologetische Schrift Contra gentes/De incarnatione Verbi des Athana- 
sius kommentiert (der erste Teil wurde 1984 veróffentlicht). Meijering 
spricht sich für die mehrheitlich angenommene frühe Datierung aus. 
Das Fehlen einer expliziten Polemik gegen die arianische Lehre von 
Christus hatte bereits B. de Montfaucon veranlafit, die Schrift um das 
Jahr 318 zu datieren. Doch blieb diese frühe Datierung die Zeit hin- 
durch nicht unbestritten. In neuester Zeit haben Ch. Kannengiesser und 
H. Nordberg eine spátere Datierung vorgeschlagen (wáhrend Athana- 
sius erstem Exil in Trier 335-337 bzw. zur Zeit des Kaisers Julian 
361-363). 

Diese Auffassungen werden jedoch von Meijering, der beachtliche 
Argumente anführt, abgelehnt. De incarnatione richte sich nicht gegen 
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die nichtgenannten Arianer, wie Kannengiesser annimmt, oder gegen 
die Apollinaristen, nach der Theorie von Nordberg. Namentlich die 
Feststellung, daf) die Schrift sich fortwáhrend mit den Marcioniten aus- 
einandersetzt, die in De incarn. 2 zwar nicht namentlich, wohl aber 
explizite genannt werden, wáhrend von antiarianischer Polemik nicht 
die Rede sei, veranlasst Meijering (der S. 12-18 ausführlich auf die Argu- 
mente von Kannengiesser und Nordberg eingeht) zu der Annahme, eine 
spáte Datierung sei zu verwerfen. 

Richtig betont Meijering, daf) bei der Interpretation der Schrift De 
incarnatione der Zusammenhang mit Contra gentes fortwáàhrend im 
Auge behalten werden soll. Mit kritischem Sinn wágt er die Kraft der 
Argumente des Athanasius und fragt sich dabei, ob diese einen griechi- 
schen Philosophen wie Celsus, der dem Athanasius durch Origenes' 
Schrift Contra Celsum bekannt war, hátten überzeugen kónnen. Seine 
Schlufffolgerungen sind negativ: »Ein Handeln Gottes in der Geschichte 
ist für einen Philosophen wie Celsus unannehmbar« (S. 382) und: 
»Letzten Endes wird Athanasius nur sich selbst und seine Anhánger in 
der Kirche überzeugt haben« (S. 383). 

Der hinzugefügte griechische Text ist der Mignetext mit den wenigen 
in den kritischen Editionen von Kannengiesser und Thomson ange- 
brachten Ànderungen. Kap. 30 (S. 220) lese man 93:«voí(ag statt 8txvo(c; 
Kap. 47 (S. 322) 6uXérx0n statt ówAév0n. 

Die Übersetzung ist in bewunderenswerter Weise genau. Man erlaube 
uns einige kleine Notizen. Vielleicht kónnte man Kap. 26 (S. 196) ono 
Tj.óv besser mit 0&vaxoc (»Der Kreuzestod für uns«) als mit yéyovev ver- 
binden.—In Kap. 32 (S. 232 xai ui, rtotebovoty, &xu|v tugAc ttovtec mepl 
viv &Afüerav) übersetzt Meijering: »... weil sie für die Wahrheit vóllig 
blind sind« (vgl. Kannengiesser: »la pointe de leur esprit restant aveugle 
à l'égard de la vérité«). Vielleicht verdient folgende Übersetzung den 
Vorzug: »... weil sie noch immer für die Wahrheit blind sind.« Diese 
wird auch durch den Hinweis (S. 233) auf die Parallele Matth. 15, 16 
gestützt, wo &xu v ebenfalls den Sinn »noch immer« (Vulg. adhuc) hat. 
— jn Kap. 35 (S. 246 iu&Acuev EóXov cic xóv &pxov ato — Jer. 11, 19) 
übersetzt Meijering: »lasst uns Holz in sein Brot werfen.« BáAAew hat 
hier jedoch, wie ófters in Koine-Texten (analog lateinisches rmittere) 
wohl eine geschwáchte Bedeutung (etwa: »tun«). — Vielleicht kónnte 
man in Kap. 36 (S. 252) eine andere Lósung vorschlagen. T(c à totobcoc 
YéyYove BaotuAedg £v t "lopa]A ..., éo' 0v tà Eüvrj r&vxa tr]v £An(ón. xéOewtot 
(Jes. 11, 10) xai eipfjvnv &oxe; wird von Meijering übersetzt: »Wer wurde 
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solch ein Kónig in Israel ..., da) die Volker ihre Hoffnung auf ihn setz- 
ten und Frieden erlangten.« Der Wechsel von Plural und Singular beim 
Verb überrascht (siehe dazu die Bemerkungen auf S. 253; Kannengiesser 
hat eigfivnv £oxe nicht übersetzt). Würde man jedoch annehmen, das Sub- 
jekt von £oys sei nicht »alle Vólker«, sondern »der Kónig Israels« (vgl. 
auch Jes. 9,5-6), dann kónnte man übersetzen: »und daf) er (der Frie- 
densfürst aus Jesaja) Frieden erlangte« (d.h. trotz aller Angriffe der 
Nachbarvólker, siehe Kap. 36, 11-21). — In Kap. 53 (S. 351 «oo; 9é 
uaye(atc Oxup.xofévcac) übersetzt Meijering: »die im Bann der Zauberkün- 
ste waren« (Kannengiesser: »que grisaient les doctrines magiques«). 
Richtiger wáre: »die wegen ihrer Zauberkünste bewundert wurden.« 
Der Kommentar richtet sich an erster Stelle auf den Gang der Argu- 
mentation und versucht diese eingehend klarzumachen. Diesem Zweck 
dienen zahlreiche Rück- und Querverweise auf andere Stellen in De 
incarnatione sowie Hinweise auf Quellen und Parallelstellen bei anderen 
christlichen Autoren (Clemens von Alexandrien, Irenáus und nament- 
lich Origenes!" Contra Celsum). Eine Liste von mehr als 20 Parallelstel- 
len im Register zeugt von der Aufmerksamkeit, die Meijering der Vita 
Antonii des Athanasius gewidmet hat. Doch làsst sich das Material um 
einiges vermehren. Zu Kap. 4 (S. 59) oüx Ext óc veyYóvact Oté£uevov verglei- 
che man Vita Ant. 20 6xav cx Yévove uévn (in beiden Fállen van dem 
Zustand, in dem der Mensch erschaffen ist). In Vita Ant. 59 ('Eàv 8é c 
Cnxfjon) findet man eine áhnliche Formulierung wie in De incarn. 25 (S. 
190 &v 8£ ... «tc ...Unvfj). Zu Kap. 28 (S. 209) &xav oi iv Xpietó notósc xai 
véat xópat xapopóct xóv évvaüo0a. (ov xai &xofaveiv ueAexoow (mit Hinweis 
auf áhnliche Gedanken in Kap. 29 (S. 217) und Kap. 52 (S. 350) verglei- 
che man Vita Ant. 79 (u.a. xaxaqpovobvxac too Üavátou). Eine unmittel- 
bare Parallele zu Kap. 31 (S. 228) Tà 8& onusío toU ctavpob xàca uiv 
aceto xatóecot, nca 06 qapuaxe(a xoctapyetvat bildet Vita Ant. 78 xai £v0a. 
x1Ó onietov tob oxaupoo (vexat, &oÜevet uév uye(a, oóx évepyet 6& gapuaxeia. 
Auf stilistischem Gebiet werden besonders die rhetorischen Elemente 
beachtet, insoweit sie der Argumentation dienen. Wenn auf S. 189 oí &- 
ccv, die AufBenstehenden, »ein im Neuen Testament ... geláufiger Aus- 
druck« genannt wird, so ist zu bedenken, daf) es dort nur eine Stelle (1 
Tim. 3,7; aber mehrere für oi £&o) gibt; man siehe für diese Terminolo- 
gie auch: Ilona Opelt, *Griechische und lateinische Bezeichnungen der 
Nichtchristen. Ein terminologischer Versuch', Vig. Chr. 19 (1965) 11. 
Meijering, der seit seiner Dissertation Orthodoxy and Platonism in 
Athanasius (1968) als anerkannter Spezialist auf dem Gebiete der Theo- 
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logie des Athanasius gilt, versteht es, in seinem Kommentar alles für das 
richtige Verstándnis des Textes Wichtige zu bieten. 


6523 LH Nijmegen, Postweg 152 G.J.M. BARTELINK 


Complementi interdisciplinari di patrologia, a cura di Antonio Quac- 
quarelli. Roma, Città Nuova Editrice. 1989. 912 pp. 


Destiné au grand public, cet ouvrage résume l'état de la recherche 
dans le domaine de la patrologie, prise dans un sens tres large. Seize spé- 
cialistes, groupés sous la direction d'Antonio Quacquarelli, traitent de 
plusieurs disciplines qui toutes ont rapport — de facon directe ou indi- 
recte — au patrimoine littéraire des Péres. Plutót que de donner des pré- 
sentations systématiques et complétes, les auteurs ont fait un choix déli- 
béré, en franchissant souvent les frontiéres des disciplines tradition- 
nelles. 

Dans le premier chapitre (pp. 25-70), Angelo Di Berardino énumere 
les tendances actuelles des études patristiques. Certaines sont liées à des 
découvertes nouvelles, d'autres concernent des questions fondamentales 
sur les premiers siécles du christianisme, dans ses rapports avec l'hellé- 
nisme et avec le monde juif. L'histoire du texte de la Bible, les dévelop- 
pements de la christologie et de la doctrine du Saint-Esprit sont d'autres 
points sur lesquels la recherche contemporaine s'est focalisée. 

Suit alors un aperqu général sur le gnosticisme et la réaction ortho- 
doxe, de la main d'Edmundo Lupieri (pp. 71-108). Les deux chapitres 
suivants sont d'ordre plutót thématique. Antonio Quacquarelli donne 
un exposé riche et original des lignes directrices de la théologie des Péres 
et de son mode d'expression en images et symboles (Parola e immagine 
nella teologia comunitaria dei Padri, pp. 109-183); Pierluigi Pizzamiglio 
donne un chapitre sur «les sciences et la patristique» (pp. 185-221), c.-à- 
d. sur le développement de la science au cours des huit premiers siécles 
de l'éere chrétienne et sur les intéréts scientifiques dont les Péres témoi- 
gnaient. La contribution de Franco Gori sur «les apocryphes et les 
Peres» (pp. 223-272) est une description sommaire de 1a littérature 
apocryphe. Dans le chapitre écrit par Marcello Marin, «Orientations de 
l'exégése biblique des Péres» (pp. 273-317), on trouve des analyses pré- 
cises sur les développements de l'exégése et sur l'attitude des Péres vis-à- 
vis de l'exégése allégorique. C'est à juste titre que l'auteur distingue les 
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différents genres littéraires de l'exégése (festimonia, scolies, quae- 
stiones, homélies, commentaires, chaines). 

«Patristique et épigraphie» est le titre de la contribution de Danilo 
Mazzoleni (pp. 319-365); il est suivi de chapitres qui concernent l'icono- 
graphie paléochrétienne (Fabrizio Bisconti, pp. 367-412) et l'attitude des 
Péres à l'égard de l'icóne (Vittorio Fazzo, pp. 413-455). 

Les chapitres suivants sont consacrés aux littératures dans les langues 
orientales: le copte, le syriaque et l'arménien. La décision d'inclure ces 
domaines dans une présentation générale de la patrologie est certaine- 
ment trés heureuse. Elle tient compte de l'état actuel de la recherche, oü 
il devient de plus en plus évident que l'apport des traditions orientales 
à la patristique est fondamental. On ne peut que regretter que d'autres 
langues ne sont pas représentées. L'éditeur avait pensé encore au géor- 
gien, pour lequel il n'a pas trouvé de spécialiste (cf. p. 21). Mais, en 
outre, les nouvelles publications et le progres dans les domaines de 
l'arabe chrétien et de l'éthiopien auraient certainement justifié l'inclu- 
sion de ces domaines, oü d'ailleurs dans le passé des chercheurs italiens 
ont toujours excellé. 

Tito Orlandi donne un bel apercu de la patrologie copte (pp. 457- 
502). Pour la littérature syriaque, qui est beaucoup plus complexe, des 
limitations s'imposaient (cf. pp. 22 et 602-603). Toutefois les Linea- 
menti di patrologia siriaca de Paolo Bettiolo (pp. 503-603) se rangent 
parmi les plus riches chapitres de ce volume. Respectant le cadre histori- 
que, l'auteur a réussi à déceler les lignes directrices de la littérature des 
églises syriaques, — dont les rapports avec l'église grecque se caractéri- 
sent par «une singuliére combinaison de proximité, distance et influence 
réciproque» (p. 515) — et à en indiquer les thémes généraux et les princi- 
paux écrivains. Dans un domaine oü les ouvrages de synthése sont raris- 
simes, cette étude pénétrante (qui est loin d'étre un piccolo lavoro, p. 
603!) ne manquera pas d'intéresser aussi bien le grand public que les 
spécialistes et elle mériterait sans doute d'étre publiée séparément. 

Dans l'étude de Sever J. Voicu sur «la patristique dans la littérature 
arménienne» (pp. 657-696), les introductions et les commentaires sont 
peu élaborés, mais on trouve, en revanche, d'abondantes références 
bibliographiques pour chacun des écrivains traités. 

Le chapitre sur la littérature arménienne est séparé du chapitre sur la 
littérature syriaque par une étude sur «la liturgie patristique orientale», 
qui a pour sous-titre «Jalons pour une étude systématique» (Miguel 
Arranz et Stefano Parenti, pp. 605-655). Limité au domaine grec, ce 
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chapitre contient un épilogue sur les rites orientaux. Dans un chapitre 
sur la «Mariologie patristique» (Elio Peretto, pp. 697-756), sont résu- 
més les principaux énoncés des Péres grecs et latins (ainsi que d'Éphrem 
le Syrien) sur Marie. Les deux derniers chapitres concernent la réception 
et la transmission du patrimoine patristique au Moyen-Age (Réginald 
Grégoire, pp. 757-798) et depuis le quinziéme siecle (Pietro Stella, pp. 
799-837). 

Suivent enfin des index: index scripturaire, index des noms anciens et 
modernes (qui n'est pas exempt de fautes: ainsi De Halleux, p. 857, et 
Halleux, p. 864, sont incorrectement traités comme deux personnes, 
tandis que Ch. Murray et R. Murray, p. 869, sont erronément identifiés; 
Gary, p. 861, doit étre corrigé en Gray et étre mis à la p. 863; les noms 
composés, surtout les noms néerlandais comprenant van ou de, sont une 
source de confusion etc.) et index des sujets principaux. 

Dans un ouvrage de cette ampleur, une certaine disparité entre les dif- 
férentes sections est inévitable, aussi bien dans la conception que dans 
l'élaboration et dans la qualité. Toutefois, ce volume de Complementi 
interdisciplinari présente d'une maniére stimulante des aspects impor- 
tants des sciences qui ont pour objet la culture chrétienne des premiers 
siécles. On lui souhaite un accueil chaleureux auprés du public italien. 
Heureux le pays oü de tels projets peuvent naitre et prospérer! 


2351 GE Leiderdorp, Fr. Hendriklaan 120 Lucas VAN ROMPAY. 


P. Maraval, La Passion inédite de S. Athénogéne de Pédachthoé en 
Cappadoce (BHG 197b). Introduction, édition, traduction (Subsidia 
Hagiographica no. 75). Appendice: Passion épique de S. Athénogéne de 
Pédachthoé. Brussels, Société des Bollandistes, 1990. VII, 117 p. 


The saint who is the protagonist in the edition under review is not a 
well-known figure. The story of his martyrdom during Diocletian's 
reign is told in one of the many *'passions épiques"" (BHG 197, pub- 
lished in 1897) and Pedachthoe, a small Cappadocian village about 40 
miles to the south of Neocaesarea, cannot be compared to a great city 
like Smyrna. Now the manuscript of BHG 197 also contains another 
version of the same story, which, curiously enough, had not been 
edited. This version is in fact far more interesting in that in some 
respects it has a definite ring of authenticity. Especially the long 
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passages reporting the interrogation of Athenogenes and two of his 
followers bear a striking resemblance to those Acts of the martyrs which 
generally are considered to be quite reliable. There are no signs of rude 
or provocative behaviour by the defendants, nor is the governor who is 
presiding the session portrayed as a cruel monster. Even more remark- 
able is the fact that one of Athenogenes' companions caves in under tor- 
ture. Without doubt the addition of this document to the collection of 
martyrs! texts deserves further scrutiny. 

The manuscript at the editor's disposal (Sabaiticus 242) needs to be 
emended in a number of cases. In some of these Prof. Maraval has 
introduced such an emendation in the text itself, e.g. évagyoc (15), where 
the ms. has évepgyóxc, but in other passages he prints the ms. text, men- 
tioning his own suggestion—on which the translation of the sentence in 
question is based—at the foot of the page, e.g. (&y&vov &vOpiv) xàv...(11): 
**Jege fortasse ttwov'', **quelques saints hommes"'. This is not satisfac- 
tory, indeed somewhat awkward. One does not understand why M. does 
not always directly offer the text which he deems correct, with due 
explanations in the app. crit. 

As is only natural, at times M's choices are liable to discussion. Does 
the addition of ópopu«v in $ 10 improve the text? Its slightly elliptic char- 
acter poses no real problems to the reader. Would it be feasible to 
change Tjxewg; totg xtpoox&ypuaot at the end of $ 25 (**T'accordes tu aux 
édits...?"") into exei xxÀ..? Should &zázcouc: in the first line of 8 37 not 
be &váxtouvcí? More questionable is a phrase at the end of $8 12 
(Athenogenes' letter to some Christians in prison). The ms. has ó«c 
xa auo mte tv xri; XOATIoecG axégavov, in which phrase the subjunctive in 
combination with óxe is suspect, the absence of &v being wellnigh 
decisive (cf. Kühner-Gerth II 449 Anm. 4). M.'s solution is attractive: 
xacnEuo0nve. With ó«e in a causal sense (LSJ s.v. B, Kühner-Gerth II 460 
sqq.) the quoted words could be rendered by: ''seeing that you have 
been deemed worthy of the crown of the combat''. This would suit the 
context. M., however, surprisingly translates as follows: *'lorsque vous 
serez jugés dignes de la couronne de victoire"', which seems to be based 
on a wholly different emendation, viz. óxav xaxa£uo0ne. 

Some further remarks. In the letter referred to above Athenogenes 
uses this formule of address: xupíotc xai uaxapíot u&pxuotww Xptovoo. Could 
this remarkable use of uápxuc be of some use in the continuing discus- 
sion of the precise stages in the development of the specific meaning of 
this term? In $ 24 there seems to be a curious example of (uninten- 
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tional?) word-play, when the question 8i xí évexpfj|sate tobg vaoíc; is 
answered by ótoóeóovtec xobxo éxovcausv. In 8 39 5j cvyxAnuxf, does not 
simply characterize the lady in question as a '/noble dame'"': it indicates 
her *'senatorial"' rank. 

By way of appendix M. provides a text and translation of the *'pas- 
sion épique"', for which he has collated an impressive number of manu- 
scripts (listed on p. 88-9). The book is completed by two maps and some 
welcome indices, in the last of which ('*vocabulaire ecclésiastique"") the 
typical martyrological term «eAeto0o0a« (see this journal 36, 385-7) has 
surprisingly been omitted. Scholars who study ancient martyrdom in its 
various aspects will do well to take account of this interesting 
publication. 


2353 BM Leiderdorp, van Effendreef 15 J. DEN BoErT 


Maximi Confessoris Opuscula exegetica duo edidit Peter van Deun 
(Corpus Christianorum. Series Graeca 23). Turnhout, Brepols/Leuven, 
University Press, 1991. 


Le présent ouvrage contient une édition critique de deux petits traités 
exégétiques de Maxime le Confesseur, l' Expositio in psalmum LIX et 
l'Expositio orationis dominicae. Jusqu'à maintenant on devait se fier à 
l'édition du Dominicain F. Combefis de 1675, qui a été reprise par J.-P. 
Migne. 

L'éditeur a fait une étude minutieuse de la tradition, directe et indi- 
recte, de ces deux textes. On en trouve les résultats dans la premiére par- 
tie de ce volume (172 pages). 

Le texte grec, qui a été imprimé d'une facon impeccable, ne comprend 
que 71 pages, et de ces pages à peu prés la moitié est remplie d'informa- 
tion sur le texte. L'éditeur donne cette information dans cinque appa- 
rats, un apparatus fontium, un apparatus des passages paralléles dans 
les autres ouvrages de Maxime, deux apparats critiques, un pour la tra- 
dition directe, un pour la tradition indirecte, et un Apparatus margina- 
lium. Le texte est suivi de sept indices. 

Dans l'apparatus fontium l'éditeur ne donne pas seulement les sour- 
ces des citations littérales mais renvoie aussi aux passages paralleles dans 
les ouvrages des auteurs juifs (Philon, Joséphe) et chrétiens (Origéne, 
Athanase, Basile, Grégoire de Nysse, etc.) 
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Parfois on se sent accablé pour les textes paralléles et on se demande 
quelle en est l'utilité. Le cas le plus frappant est l'apparat chez Exp. in 
Ps. LIX 29-30, oà Maxime dit sur le David noétique, c'est-à-dire, le 
Christ: Móvoc yàp aotóc &AnOwóc BacuUeoc óxápycv vob 'Iopa]A xai ópivcoc 
Geóv. Ici l'éditeur refére à 54 textes paralléles, dans lesquels on trouve 
mentionné cette étymologie bien-connue d'Israel, et de ces textes il y en 
a 20 de Philon. Cela me semble étre un peu exagéré. (Dans ce cas on 
s'étonne que l'éditeur fait imprimer les mots àAnfwóc BaotAeoc co0 'Iopo]A 
xai ópcwvxoc Gsóv en italiques, ce qui semble indiquer qu'il s'agit d'une 
citation, mais il ne situe pas ce texte.) 

L'apparat de textes paralléles dans Maxime sera trés utile pour les étu- 
diants des oeuvres de cet auteur difficile. La Série Grecque du Corpus 
Christianorum s'est enrichie d'un précieux volume. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106B J.C.M. VAN WINDEN 


Theodoret of Cyrus, On Divine Providence, translated and annotated 
by Thomas Hatton (Ancient Christian Writers 49). Newman Press, New 
York, N.Y./Mahwah, N.J., 1988. 230 pp. 


Ten discourses on Divine Providence, produced by the last great 
theologian of Antioch, are excellently translated in this volume. The 
first five contain arguments from the natural world, the remaining five 
from the moral and social order. Their climax is formed by the Incarna- 
tion, which Theodoret regards as the most striking evidence of God's 
care for mankind. 

A valuable feature of the translation is that it has been divided up by 
means of headings, making it easier for the reader to follow the course 
of the argument. Moreover fifty pages of notes inform the reader about 
the sources of Theodoret's argumentation and refer to further literature 
on the theme of Divine Providence, which of course was a frequent sub- 
ject of debate not only in Christian literature, but also in the world of 
Greek philisophy (and particularly in Stoicism). 

This forty-ninth volume of Ancient Christian Writers represents a 
worthy continuation of a most valuable series. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN GEOGRAPHY 
BY 


ROBERT M. GRANT 


1. Samaria-Galilee-Judaea 


Greek critics beginning with Herodotus claimed that Paris took Helen 
to Sidon in the 7/iad but from Sparta directly to Ilium in the Cypria— 
which therefore were not written by Homer.' Similarly, Hans Con- 
zelmann criticized Luke for inventing a special geography of the *'holy 
land," which he found in Luke 17:11, *'As he was going to Jerusalem 
he passed through Samaria and Galilee." From this Conzelmann 
inferred that for Luke ''Judaea and Galilee are immediately adjacent, 
and ... Samaria lies alongside them, apparently bordering on both the 
regions.''? He supported his conjecture from Acts 9:31 (*'the church in 
all Judaea and Galilee and Samaria'"),? from the geography of Strabo 
(who names areas in Judaea, apparently to the north of Joppa, as 
**Galilee and Jericho and Philadelphia and Samaria''),* and from an 
ambiguous expression in Pliny. Strabo, however, does not seem to be 
following a map when he begins with Galilee and Jericho, to the north- 
west and southwest of the Jordan, then names Philadelphia to the 
southeast, and ends in Samaria, south of Galilee. One cannot rely on 
Pliny, who thought that coastal Samaria began not far north of Gaza 
and says that **beyond Idumaea and Samaria stretches the wide expanse 
of Judaea," while *'the part of Judaea adjoining Syria is called 
Samaria." ^ He has mixed up several directions, not just north and 
south. Conzelmann's citation of Tacitus is not helpful, for the historian 
was not speaking precisely when he said that Felix governed Judaea, 
including Samaria, while Cumanus ruled over Galilee.5 As for the 
sequence in Acts, it could be due to the mission as described in Luke 
and, indeed, on the historical sequence as Luke envisaged it: churches 
first in Judaea and Galilee (Acts 2:7 [in Jerusalem]: **Are not all these 
Galileans?"?), then in Samaria (Acts 8:1,14,25). 

We suppose, therefore, that the framework in Luke is literary rather 
than cartographic. He first speaks of Jesus' journey thus: *'It happened 
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that when the days drew near for him to be received up, he set his face 
to go to Jerusalem" and began his journey near '/a village of the 
Samaritans"* (9:51-53). After that, he denounces Galilean towns such as 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum (10:13-15). Galileans are men- 
tioned before dwellers in Jerusalem in sayings found in Luke 13:1-4. 
Luke 13:22 has Jesus go on '*making his way to Jerusalem"' because **it 
cannot be that a prophet should perish away from Jerusalem" (13:33). 
The sequence of subject matter thus seems to be Samaria-Galilee- 
Jerusalem. Again, after Luke 17:11 (Jerusalem-Samaria-Galilee) we 
immediately hear of cleansed lepers who include a Samaritan (17:16). 

We may add that Luke obviously knows Paul and Barnabas could go 
from Antioch to Jerusalem through Phoenicia and Samaria (Acts 15:3). 
The route lay through Tyre or Ptolemais in Phoenicia (Acts 21:3). His 
geographical picture must be close to that of the reliable Josephus, who 
says that ''the province of Samaria lies between Galilee and Judaea,"' 
and that **it was the custom of the Galileans at the time of a festival to 
pass through the Samaritan territory on their way to the holy city.""' 
Would Luke have contradicted Josephus? 


2. Asia 


Luke also provided details about Paul's journeys and sometimes 
explained why he visited particular Roman regions. Thus in Acts 16:6- 
10 we hear of Paul's passage through *'Phrygia and the Galatian land, 
prevented by the Holy Spirit from preaching the word in Asia."' These 
are obviously regions, not provinces, for **Phrygia"" belonged partly to 
Asia and partly to Galatia, while **Galatia'" means the northern part of 
the province; and ''Asia" is primarily the region around Ephesus. 
**Mysia"' too belonged to the province of Asia.* After reaching Mysia 
Paul wanted to enter Bithynia, but the spirit of Jesus did not permit 
this. A night vision at Troas summoned him to Macedonia, and there 
he went. As Conzelmann points out, he could turn neither east nor west 
and therefore went west to the coast in order to head north. Later he 
went through the provinces of Macedonia and Achaea (essentially Cor- 
inth, capital of Achaea, 18:12),? and spent some time in Asia on his way 
to Jerusalem and Rome (19:21-22). Other geographical names in Acts 
show either that Luke knew the area well or that he used a map with 
old kingdoms as well as Roman provinces. 

Also in the late first century we find a list of addressees in northern 
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Asia Minor at the beginning of 1 Peter. Their names, based on prov- 
inces, are very roughly arranged in a circular sequence as Pontus (NE)- 
Galatia (central)-Cappadocia (E)-Asia (W)-Bithynia (NW). Perhaps the 
carrier was expected to follow this sequence, though it is not very direct. 
The Apocalypse of John also involves geography, since the author is on 
the Aegean island of Patmos and writes to Christians in seven mainland 
cities. These are Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, 
Philadelphia, and Laodicea (1:9-11), related to Roman roads in the pro- 
vince of Asia. The letters would be carried first north from the capital 
Ephesus to Smyrna and Pergamum, then on the main highway south- 
east to Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea. 

G. M. Bowersock has expressed suspicion about the address of the 
letter of the churches of Vienne and Lyons, which its author claimed 
was written to the brothers of Asia and Phrygia. He notes that *'at that 
time Phrygia was an integral part of the province of Asia," and goes 
on to cite evidence for the inclusion of Phrygia in Asia. An anti- 
Montanist author referred to Phrygians and then to *'the faithful in 
(kata) Asia,'""'? and the Apocalypse of John, addressed to *'the seven 
churches of Asia," includes Laodicea in Phrygia (Rev. 1:11). But the 
same anti-Montanist author refers to the outbreak of Montanism not in 
Phrygia but in '**Mysia in (kata) Phrygia'' and also dates the event 
*when Gratus was proconsul of Asia.'''! Christians seem to have used 
kingdom and province names indiscriminately. 


3. Edges and Center 


The Roman 1 Clement refers to *«the Ocean, which men cannot cross, 
and the worlds beyond it." ? Long before, Eratosthenes had stated that 
**1if the size of the Atlantic Sea did not hinder, we could sail from Iberia 
to India along one and the same parallel.'''? But Clement is unlikely to 
have known Eratosthenes and did not anticipate Columbus. Let us 
move to the center of his map. He said that Paul preached in both the 
east and the west, and that he reached *'the limit (ferma) of the West." '* 
Eratosthenes' world map included a line drawn from west to east, begin- 
ning at the Pillars of Hercules, while Strabo says that the Pillars were 
at the end of the inhabited world. A Roman writer would think of 
Spain as in the west, especially since Paul mentioned it as his goal in his 
letter to the Romans—which Clement knew.'* A few decades later 
Irenaeus referred to the four cardinal points of the earth, with their four 
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principal winds, as k/imata and described the existence of Christian 
churches in Germany (to the North), among the Iberias (the Spanish 
provinces) and the Celts (West), in the Orient (East), in Egypt and Libya 
(South), and *''in the middle of the world.'''" Older Greeks had claimed 
Delphi for the center of the world, but the rhetorician Aelius Aristides 
was well aware that **everything meets here'' at Rome.'* Irenaeus, who 
preached among the Celts, belonged to the West and presumably viewed 
Rome as in the middle. Christians and others came there from every- 
where,'? as to the center of a circle. 

For Clement Rome is at the center and at the edge is Arabia, where 
the phoenix lives. Every five hundred years such a bird makes a trip 
from Arabia *'in the East"' to Heliopolis in Egypt and then back.?? Few 
people ever see one, and not everyone believes it exists. Another Roman 
Christian, Justin, discusses the subject more generally. If someone were 
to describe an Indian animal unlike all the others, no judgment about 
it could be made without eye-witness testimony. The topic was a current 
one. Just in this time the geographical historian Arrian referred to the 
strange animals said to be found in India and suggested they were 
*curiosities invented for amusement... not likely to be verified by 
anyone.'?' And India was not much more remote than Arabia or 
Heliopolis. 

Just as the Palestinian Psalms of Solomon mean Rome by the term 
*West,"'? so when the Syrian Ignatius wrote to the Romans about 
being found in the West after coming from the East? he obviously 
meant Rome. He expresses an Antiochene version of Juvenal 3.62: iam 
pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes.^* Justin's sometime pupil, 
the Syrian Tatian, describes the work of geographers as futile just 
because the edges were so unreliable. *'*"Those who worked at 
geographies described regions (choria), as far as was humanly possible, 
but they had nothing to say about those beyond because they could not 
see them [like Justin's peculiar Indian animal?]. They claimed there 
were tides as well as seas, some leek-green,?* others muddy,?' and areas, 
one torrid, another could and frozen.''?* Tatian is picturing *'the frame 
of the ancient Greek maps,'' beginning with east and west and then 
touching on south and north.?? The same geographical point is clear in 
Plutarch (as scholars long ago observed), who began his Life of Theseus 
with comments on ancient maps. **Geographers,"' he wrote, **crowd on 
to the outer edges of their maps the parts of the earth which escape their 
knowledge, with explanatory notes that *What lies beyond is waterless 
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sand, full of wild beasts,' or *dark mud" ?? or 'Scythian frost' or *frozen 
sea.' ". These notes point toward southwest, southeast, northeast, and 
northwest. Tatian's frosty area, like the frozen sea, obviously lies to the 
north, while this torrid zone, like Plutarch's sandy desert, and even the 
dark mud, is to the south. Since the leek-green sea is to the southeast, 
the muddy sea must lie to the southwest. 


4. Paradise and Colonization 


Exegetes often dealt with two aspects of the creation story—its 
timeless, possibly symbolic character, and its factual geography related 
to *'*east,"" four rivers, and the subsequent expansion of the human race. 
Josephus' Antiquities, sometimes used by Christian authors, identifies 
the rivers flowing from Eden as Ganges, Tigris, Euphrates, and Nile,?! 
and describes the ways the grandchildren of Noah colonized the world.?? 

The Christian apologist Theophilus knew that the garden of Eden was 
**of earth and planted on the earth,"" and that rivers called Phison and 
Geon watered the eastern parts (meré) of the world. He did not identify 
Phison, which Josephus had said was the Ganges, but stated that *'they 
say" that Geon, encircling Ethiopia, appears in Egypt, **where it is 
called the Nile." The Tigris and the Euphrates *'are well known to us 
because they border on our own regions (Kklimata).''?? His discussion of 
colonization looks like a garbled version of Josephus. 

Gnostic exegetes usually rejected such literal crassness, preferring 
their own diagrams of the heavens, and apocalyptic exegetes placed 
paradise in the east, north, and west. Sometimes it was set in heaven or 
even in *'the third heaven," where it appears in Slavonic Enoch and 2 
Corinthians 12:2-4. Paul tells of a **man in Christ"' carried off to *'the 
third heaven"' or *fparadise," where he heard *'ineffable words." 

Oddly enough, Origen combines allegory with letter in his treatise On 
First Principles: *'I think that on leaving this life the saints will remain 
in some place on earth, called Paradise by divine scripture, as in a place 
of instruction.'' Those who have pure hearts and good minds will then 
advance into the air and reach the kingdoms of heaven, crossing the so- 
called **abodes"' called *'spheres.'' When they are higher still, they will 
contemplate the nature of the stars.?* 

This picture contradicts what Origen usually says about Paradise. 
Perhaps he was impressed by Theophilus' description: **God chose for 
man a place in the eastern regions, excellent for its light, brilliant with 
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brighter air, with most beautiful plants." More probably he just 
looked at Genesis 2:8, with its *garden in Eden, to the east'' with trees 
**pleasant to the sight." Theophilus took the text literally; but perhaps 
a paradise in Mesopotamia would not be much more remote than one 
in the third heaven. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF VITA CYPRIANI 3.6-10 
AND THE ATTRIBUTION OF AD QUIRINUM TO CYPRIAN 
OF CARTHAGE 
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In his edition of the Vita Caecilii Cypriani, Adolph Harnack marked 
off a short section of chapter three (3.7-9) as ''eine Wiedergabe der 
Rede Cyprians über Hiob"', which, according to Harnack, 'fmag aus 
einem Stenogramm einer Predigt Cyprians stammen.""? It occurs in the 
midst of a description of Cyprian's early ecclesiastical career: 


5. His usual manner of speaking on the subject was to say that if he had 
read about someone having been commended by the praise of God he 
would urge an inquiry into those actions which had pleased God. 6. If Job 
was somewhere said to be glorious, a true worshipper of God, and that 
there was no one like him in all the earth, Cyprian taught that whatever 
Job had done should now be done so that in doing these things we also 
would call forth the same testimony from God concerning ourselves. 7. 
**He, having set at nought the loss of his household, gained so much in 
practiced virtue that he did not sustain a temporary loss of piety. Neither 
poverty nor pain broke him; the pleadings of his wife did not sway him. 
The awful sufferings of his own body did not crush him. 8. Virtue 
remained fixed in her place. And devotion, founded on deep roots, did not 
cease—even amidst the attack of a tempting devil—to bless the Lord with 
heartfelt faith even in adversity. 9. His door was open to anyone who came 
by. No widow returned with an empty purse, no blind person went 
undirected by him as a companion, no one frail in step was not supported 
by him, no one who was bereft of help was not protected against the hand 
of the more powerful by his guardianship. He used to say that those who 
desired to please God should do these things." 10. And so by going 
through the evidence of all good men, even as he always imitated the most 
worthy, he made himself into a model of imitation. 


Harnack's suggestion, that this section of the Vita might include a 
record of one of Cyprian's sermons (vss. 7-9, presumably not extant), 
warrants further investigation. Rather than an unknown source, this 
study will point out the relationship between these verses, Cyprian's De 
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Mortalitate and the biblical compendium Ad JQuirinum.* My 
conclusion—that Pontius composed this **speech"" from the latter two 
sources—fits with other evidence from the Vita, the textual tradition of 
Ad Quirinum, and the early ecclesiastical career of Cyprian, and sup- 
ports my contention that Ad Quirinum should not be attributed to 
Cyprian. Rather, this collection of £estimonia, which Cyprian used to 
such great rhetorical effect in nearly all of his treatises and many of his 
letters, was a part of an earlier North African ecclesial tradition. 

The overall theme of the section of the Vita where the above quoted 
verses are found is an apology for Cyprian's extremely rapid rise to 
clerical status in the Carthaginian church. The author of the Vita is 
wont to extol the virtues of Cyprian by comparing him with exempla of 
righteous men of ancient times (ad veterum exempla iustorum, Vita 
3.4). To do this, he immediately introduces Cyprian's teaching about 
Job, faciendum docebat ille (1.e. Cyprian) quidquid Iob ante fecisset ut 
dum et nos paria facimus, simile in nos dei testimonium provocemus 
(Vita 3.6). But the real point of the matter is to present Cyprian himself 
as the exemplum par excellence: etiam ipse se fecit imitandum (Vita 
3.10). 

For Pontius, a good part of what made Cyprian worthy of imitatio, 
and therefore clerical office, was the latter's teaching. Hence he had 
every reason to turn to an authentic source of Cyprian's early teaching 
in order to bolster his apologia. In fact, it is possible to show that in 
these verses both the introduction (Vita 3.6) and the description of 
Cyprian's teaching which follows (Vita 3.7-10) have a marked relation- 
ship to the treatise De Mortalitate and, I will argue, the earlier collection 
of biblical passages which Pontius knew to have been so often utilized 
by Cyprian: Ad Quirinum. 

The close relationship between the section of the Vita quoted here and 
the two other treatises is apparent from the outset. Pontius's initial allu- 
sion in the introduction is certainly derived from Job 1:8 as it appears in 
De Mortalitate. The latter text is, in turn, based on a citation taken from 
Ad Quirinum: 


Animadvertisti puerum meum Iob? Non enim est similis illi quisquam in 
terris, homo sine quaerella, verus Dei cultor, abstinens se ab omni malo 
(Job 1:8; Ad Quirinum 105.7-9). 


Itaque illi Dominus Deus perhibet testimonium dicens: Animadvertisti 
puerum meum Iob? Non enim est similis illi quisquam in terris, homo sine 
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quaerella, verus dei cultor, abstinens se ab omni malo (Job 1:8; De Mor- 
talitate 10.148-151).: 


Si Iob aliquo testimonio gloriosus dictus est, verus dei cultor et cui in terris 
nemo comparetur, faciendum docebat ille quidquid Iob ante fecisset ut 
dum et nos paria facimus, simile in nos dei testimonium provocemus (Vita 
3.6). 


Curiously, it is only following this verse in the Vita that both Hartel 
and Harnack mark off the text as dependent upon an unknown source 
(Harnack's *'Stenogramm"?). Yet what links the Vita here directly to De 
Mortalitate rather than to Ad Quirinum is the reference to testimonium 
in De Mortalitate. It is quite likely the direct source of the a/iquo 
testimonio referred to in the Vita. 

The source of the Vita's paraphrase, verus dei cultor et cui in terris 
nemo comparetur, is, obviously, Job 1:8, and therefore might be taken 
from either De Mortalitate or Ad Quirinum. Yet the fact that the Vita 
in all likelihood takes its reference to /estimonium from the former, 
coupled with De Mortalitate's known dependence on Ad Quirinum as 
a source of biblical citation," leads one to believe that the Vita 1s here 
dependent on De Mortalitate rather than Ad Quirinum. Yet overall, 
what is important to point out here is that the Vita is dependent on one 
or more sources even here in verse 6, well before the ostensive source 
that both Harnack and Hartel pointed to in Vita 3.7-9. 

As one moves to consider these verses, it appears to the casual 
observer that Vita 3.7-9 belongs together as having been taken from a 
source and not substantially edited: the virtues of Job are given seriatim 
as they would appear in a document based on a biblical compendium (as 
indeed is much of De Mortalitate). Moreover, the end of this section is 
again distinctly marked by the editorial comment of Pontius: et sic per 
bonorum omnium documenta decurrens (Vita 3.10). 

Yet a closer examination reveals clearly that verses 7 and 8 must be 
distinguished from verse 9. Verses 7 and 8 are, like the preceding verse, 
dependent upon biblical passages derived from De Mortalitate (in turn 
based upon Ad Quirinum). Verse 9, meanwhile, appears to be depen- 
dent only upon Ad Quirinum. This, of course, is curious, for an 
expected pattern is discontinued. Once again all of this is easier to see 
when direct comparisons are displayed: 


Contemptis ille dispendiis rei familiaris in tantum exercitata virtute pro- 
fecit, ut nec pietatis temporaria damna sentiret. non illum penuria, non 
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dolor fregit, non uxoris suadela deflexit, non proprii corporis dira poena 
concussit. permansit in suis sedibus fixa virtus et altis radicibus fundata 
devotio nulli diaboli temptantis impetui cessit, quominus Dominum suum 
fide grata etiam inter adversa benediceret (Vita 3.77-8). 


Sic Iob post rerum damna, post pignorum funera vulneribus quoque et ver- 
mibus graviter adflictus non victus est sed probatus, qui in ipsis conflicta- 
tionibus et doloribus suis patientiam religiosae mentis ostendens ait: 
**Nudus exivi de matris utero, nudus etiam ibo sub terram. Dominus dedit, 
et Dominus abstulit: sicut Domino visum est, ita factum est. Sit nomen 
Domini benedictum"! (Job 1:21). Et cum eum uxor quoque conpelleret, ut 
vi doloris inpatiens aliquid adversus Deum querula et invidiosa voce 
loqueretur, respondit et dixit: Tamquam una ex ineptis mulieribus locuta 
es. Si bona excepimus de manu Domini, mala non tolerabimus? In his 
omnibus quae acciderunt ei nihil peccavit Iob labiis suis in conspectu 
Domini" (Job 2:9b-10; De Mortalitate 21.137-148). 


Nudus exivi de matris utero, nudus etiam ibo sub terram. Dominus dedit, 
et Dominus abstulit: sicut Domino visum est, ita factum est. Sit nomen 
Domini benedictum. In his omnibus quae contigerunt ei nihil peccavit Iob 
labiis suis in conspectu Domini (Job 1:21-22; Ad Quirinum 94.9-13). 


Dic verbum aliquod in Dominum et morere (i.e., a quote from Job's wife). 
Ad ille intuitus eam dixit: Tamquam una ex ineptis mulieribus locuta es. 
Si bona excepimus de manu Domini, mala non tolerabimus? In his 
omnibus quae acciderunt ei nihil peccavit Iob labiis suis in conspectu 
Domini (Job 2:9b-10; Ad Quirinum 105.3-7). 


Here it is possible to establish that verses 7 and 8 of the Vita, following 
the pattern of verse 6, are directly dependent on De Mortalitate. Almost 
every expression in the Vita's paraphrase expresses ideas similar to those 
found the treatise: the loss of property and children (dispendiis rei 
familiaris; rerum damna, post pignorum funera), bodily suffering (dira 
poena; vulneribus quoque et vermibus graviter adflictus), steadfast con- 
viction in the face of tragic loss (rec pietatis temporaria damna sentiret; 
non victus est sed probatus). In addition, there are enough shared verbal 
expressions, dolor, uxor, damna and benedicere which, with the excep- 
tion of benedicere, are not found in Ad Quirinum to show that the Vita 
Is here directly dependent on De Mortalitate rather than Ad Quirinum. 
Yet, in turn, it is quite easy to ascertain that this part of De Mortalitate 
was composed, like so many of Cyprian's treatises, with the scriptural 
texts from Ad Quirinum as a source. 

The situation changes dramatically, however, when we come to verse 
9 in the Vita. For here the established dependence of the Vita on De 
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Mortalitate is discontinued and is replaced by direct dependence on Ad 
Quirinum. The latter part of this verse appears to be based more or less 
loosely on Job 29:12-16, biblical verses which do not appear in De Mor- 
talitate (or any other extant writing of Cyprian), but which do appear, 
as one might expect by now, in Ad Quirinum: 


Nulla vidua revocata sinu vacuo, nullus indigens lumine non illo comite 
directus est, nullus debilis gressu non illo baiulo vectus est, nullus nudus 
auxilio de potentioris manu non illo tutore protectus est (Vita 3.9b). 


Conservavi egenum de manu potentis et pupillo cui non erat adiutor aux- 
iliatus sum. Os viduae benedixit me, cum essem oculus caecorum, pes quo- 
que clodorum ego essem et invalidorum pater (Job 29:12,13,15,16; Ad 
Quirinum 81.25-28).? 


One notes that in this instance the dependence of the Vita on Ad 
Quirinum is much more pronounced than the earlier dependence on De 
Mortalitate. A more detailed comparison of the two texts divided into 
columns demonstrates this clearly: 


Vita 3.9b Job 29:12,13,15,16 in Ad 
Quirinum 81.25-28 

vidua viduae 

indigens lumine oculus caecorum 

debilis gressu pes quoque clodorum 

nullus nudus auxilio cui non erat adiutor 

de potentioris manu de manu potentis 

illo tutore protectus est auxiliatus sum 


Reading across these two columns there can be little doubt that exactly 
these verses in Job were the inspiration behind the paraphrase recorded 
in the Vita. Indeed, the Vita includes every element of the biblical 
passage from Ad Quirinum. Any doubt about the dependent relation- 
ship is quelled by the additional fact that both the paraphrase in the Vita 
and the biblical passage in Ad Quirinum simultaneously leave out any 
reference to the text of Job 29:13a and 14. While the omission of verse 
13a might be explained by the Latin translation of the shorter Sep- 
tuagint text of Job, the omission of verse 14 cannot be similarly 
explained. The paraphrase recorded in the Vita follows the truncated 
biblical text of Ad Quirinum exactly in its omission. 

Moreover, there is yet another indication that the biblical text of Job 
taken from Ad Quirinum was the basis for Cyprian's *'teaching"' 
recorded here in verse 9 of the Vita. Earlier in verse 9, prior to the 
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discussion of **widows'', the Vita speaks of Job's hospitality: domus 
eius patuit cuicumque venienti. While this statement could have been 
derived from Job 31:32 (**the sojourner has not lodged in the street; I 
have opened my doors to the wayfarer'', RSV), that verse is found 
neither in Ad Quirinum, De Mortalitate nor, indeed, in any extant 
writing of Cyprian. Rather, the Vita appears to be taking as its cue Is 
58:7 (Ad Quirinum 81.19-20): frange esurienti panem tuum et egenos 
sine tecto induc in domum tuam. This is the exact verse which in Ad 
Quirinum immediately precedes the reference to Job 29:12,13,15,16 and 
is, therefore, undoubtedly the source of the Vita's paraphrase here.? 
Hence almost certainly one can posit that Ad Quirinum alone is the 
source for Vita 3.9. The order of biblical passages in Ad Quirinum, 
Isaiah 58:7; Job 29:12,13,15,16 as well as their content, was the basis 
of the Vita's construction here.'? 

Taken as a whole the evidence presented here shows that Harnack and 
Hartel should not have marked verses 7-9 as an **unknown"' text of 
Cyprian. The pattern of dependence, first on De Mortalitate and then 
on Ad Quirinum begins already in verse 6 and continues throughout 
verses 7-9. In sum, Harnack's Predigt was, undoubtedly, a composition 
by the author of the Vita himself.'' 

In the light of this analysis of the Vita Cypriani 3.6-10, it is perhaps 
not unreasonable to hint more or less broadly at how the results might 
have some far reaching implications for the study of Cyprian's writings. 
Most important, this study demonstrates that the author of the Vita had 
knowledge of Ad Quirinum, since, on the pattern of his use of De Mor- 
talitate, he undoubtedly utilized this source to create his description of 
Cyprian's *'teaching"' in verse 9. 

Yet in addition, such a conclusion forces us to ask why Pontius does 
not, in his paraphrased listing of treatises in chapter seven of the Vita, 
count Ad Quirinum as a writing of Cyprian. Indeed, this absence of Ad 
Quirinum from the list of Cyprian's treatises given in the Vita has long 
been noticed by scholars. C. H. Turner, for example, followed Goetz"? 
in arguing that Ad Quirinum was not there because it antedated the 
Decian persecution; that is, Pontius in chapter seven could be inter- 
preted to refer to only the treatises that would not have been written had 
Cyprian been killed in that persecution: finge enim tunc (i.e. the Decian 
persecution) illum martyrii dignatione translatum (Vita 7.3).? 

Yet there are good reasons to believe that at least two of the treatises 
alluded to in chapter seven of the Vita, De Opere et Eleemosynis and 
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De Habitu Virginum, should be dated to the period before the Decian 
persecution.'^ What is most troublesome in this instance, however, is 
the circular argument which is employed concerning the post- 
persecution dating of these two treatises. The argument to date them 
after the persecution depends almost entirely on the reference in chapter 
seven of the Vita, while the same reference simultaneously is used to 
justify the omission of Ad Quirinum from the Vita's list as a pre- 
persecution treatise. '? 

On the other hand, and even as Turner himself intimates, it is evident 
that the hypothetical threatened ''loss" referred to by Pontius in 
chapter seven could well have been the manuscript collection itself, 
rather than just those treatises written '*'after'' the persecution.' Hence 
if Ad Quirinum were not yet part of this collection, it would explain 
Pontius' reticence.'' 

What then are we to make of the fact that Pontius both knew about 
and utilized Ad Quirinum (demonstrated in Vita 3.9) and does not 
include it in the otherwise complete list of Cyprian's treatises in chapter 
seven? Can we say that Pontius, who was reputed to be a deacon of 
Cyprian and who apparently possessed a manuscript collection, knew 
that Ad Quirinum should not be attributed to Cyprian? Manifestly, 
such a conclusion would go a long way in explaining a host of problems 
with this text.'? 

In the final analysis it is Hugo Koch's argument for the Echtheit of 
Ad Quirinum which has convinced most modern scholars.? In 
Cyprianische Untersuchungen he argued that the language in the pref- 
ace and chapter headings of Ad Quirinum was, with a few exceptions, 
undoubtedly Cyprianic.?? So also, he concluded that the biblical text 
used in Ad Quirinum was generally homogeneous with the biblical text 
found in the other treatises and letters of Cyprian. 

Yet even here one can very quickly produce a host of discrepancies 
in the biblical texts collected in Ad Quirinum when compared to those 
same texts used by Cyprian in his treatises.?^' While I am aware of the 
many problems inherent in evaluating patristic witnesses to biblical 
texts,?? the best manuscripts we do have and which are the basis of the 
greatly improved Corpus Christianorum Series Latina critical editions 
of Cyprian's works, reflect a great deal of diversity. Some examples 
follow:?? 

Ne dederitis sanctum canibus neque miseritis margaritas vestras ante 


porcos, ne forte (var. 2 omit) inculcent eas pedibus suis et conversi elidant 
vos (Matt 7:6 in Ad Quirinum 138.5-7). 
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Ne dederitis sanctum canibus neque miseritis margaritas vestras ante 
porcos, ne inculcent eas pedibus suis (Matt 7:6 in Ad Demetrianum: 
35.11-13). 


Ne dixeris: ulciscar me de inimico meo, sed sustine Deum (var. — expecta 
Dominum) ut tibi auxilio sit (Prov 20:22 in Ad Quirinum 173.3-4). 


Ne dixeris: ulciscar me de inimico meo, sed expecta Dominum, ut tibi aux- 
ilio sit (Prov. 20:22 in Ad Demetrianum 45.341342). 


In aures inprudentis noli quicquam dicere, ne quando audierit, subsannet 
(var. -inrideat) sensatos sermones tuos (Prov 23:9 in Ad Quirinum 
138.3-5). 


In auris inprudentis noli quicquam dicere, ne quando audierit, inrideat sen- 
satos sermones tuos (Prov 23:9 in Ad Demetrianum 35.6-8). 


In each case the biblical text of Ad Quirinum as printed from the 
strongest manuscripts shows significant variation from the biblical texts 
in the treatises. In all three of these verses, Matt 7:6; Proverbs 20:22 and 
23:9, there is strong evidence that later copyists were uncomfortable 
with the text of Ad Quirinum. Indeed, in every case it is the text of Ad 
Quirinum which shows a variant to the text from the treatises. There are 
no cases in which the biblical text in the treatises shows a tendency to 
be changed to the text of Ad Quirinum.^?? 

On this basis alone I would suspect Ad Quirinum represents what I 
would call a strong tradition of being an independent text. Certainly it 
shows that Cyprian probably knew it as a independent source of biblical 
citation. Such variations in the biblical texts would be inexplicable if he 
had put together the compendium using the same biblical text he uses 
in his letters and treatises. Cyprian, when he composed his letters and 
treatises, naturally would have used the different biblical text then cur- 
rent in Carthage. 

Again, the next three examples, Job 2:10; John 17:24 and Proverbs 
15:3, point out even more clearly the independent textual tradition of 
Ad Quirinum: 


Tamquam una ex ineptis mulieribus locuta es. Si bona excepimus de manu 
Domini, mala non tolerabimus? In his omnibus quae acciderunt ei nihil 
peccavit Iob labiis suis in conspectu Domini (Job 2:10 in Ad Quirinum 
105.4-7). 


Tamquam una ex ineptis mulieribus locuta es. Si bona excepimus de manu 
Domini, mala non tolerabimus? In his omnibus quae contigerunt ei nihil 
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peccavit Iob labiis suis in conspectu Domini (Job 2:10 in De Mortalitate 
21.145-148). 


Pater quos mihi dedisti, volo ut ubi ego fuero et ipsi sint mecum et videant 
claritatem meam (var. - omit) quam mihi dedisti ante mundi constitu- 
tionem (var. 2 antequam mundus fieret) (John 17:24 in Ad Quirinum 
146.39-41). 


Pater quos mihi dedisti, volo ut ubi ego fuero et ipsi sint mecum et videant 
claritatem quam mihi dedisti priusquam mundus fieret (John 17:24 in De 
Mortalitate 29.377-379). 


In omni loco speculantur oculi Dei bonos et malos (Prov 15:3 in Ad 
Quirinum 142.2-3). 


In omni loco oculi Dei speculantur bonos et malos (Prov 15:3 in De 
Dominica Oratione 91.51-52). 


In each of these citations there is a significant textual difference that 
cannot be accounted for solely by postulating errors in transmission. 
Job 2:10 in Ad Quirinum uses acciderunt while the text of De Mor- 
talitate uses contigerunt. John 17:24 in Ad Quirinum (ante mundi con- 
stitutionem) is strikingly different from the same verse cited in De Mor- 
talitate (priusquam mundus fieret). Indeed, in this case even the cited 
variant in Ad Quirinum (antequam mundus fieret) differs significantly 
from the text of the treatise. Finally, the text of Proverbs 15:3 displays 
a notable difference in word order (the position of speculantur). Indeed, 
other examples can be produced relatively quickly from the good indices 
provided in the CCSL editions.?* 

In short, it does appear that even a cursory analysis of the text of Ad 
Quirinum argues against Koch's conclusion and supports the central 
claim of this study: Pontius both utilized the collection Ad Quirinum 
and knew it was not put together by Cyprian. 

Finally, it is important to note that this claim leads to the further con- 
clusion that Ad Quirinum existed prior to Cyprian's episcopate.?? More- 
over, such a conclusion helps to solve one of the perennial problems in 
Cyprianic studies. It has long been apparent to students of North 
African Christianity that Cyprian's position on penance outlined in 
chapter twenty-eight of book three of Ad Quirinum, non posse in 
ecclesia remitti ei qui in Deum deliquerit, fails to reflect the ethos of the 
Church in Carthage at the time of the Decian persecution.?* As Cyprian 
himself relates only a short time after the cessation of the persecution, 
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his opponents in Carthage certainly had always taken it for granted that 
even the gravest sins could be forgiven: 


There is one thing, which is the concern of neither myself nor men but of 
God, concerning their action which I believe I ought not to be silent about: 
that immediately from the first day of persecution (a primo statim persecu- 
tionis die), when the recent deeds of those who had transgressed were still 
glowing and not only the altars of the devil but the hands and mouths of 
the lapsed themselves were smoking with the foul sacrifices, they did not 
cease to be in communion with the lapsed and to interfere with their doing 
penance (Ep. 59:12).? 


Cyprian also, in his struggles with his opponents in Carthage, never 
seems to have adopted the rigorist policy suggested in Ad Quirinum. In 
fact, soon after the onset of persecution and early in his exile, Cyprian 
appears to have embraced a position diametrically opposed to the one 
specified there: 


Encourage by your presence the portion of the community which has 
lapsed and resuscitate them with your solace so that they do not forsake 
the faith and the mercy of the Lord, for those who are meek and humble 
and who truly do penance and remain in good repute shall not be bereft 
of the aid and help of the Lord; they, too, will be cared for by the remedy 
God provides (Ep. 18:2).? 


Usually, of course, the ''transformation'' of Cyprian from advocating 
a rigorist position with regard to the lapsed in Carthage as specified in 
Ad Quirinum to the position outlined in Ep. 18 (as well as other places), 
is interpreted as a witness to Cyprian's practicality: there were simply 
too many apostates in the aftermath of the Decian persecution to main- 
tain a rigorist policy of refusing to forgive and reconcile. 

Yet Cyprian himself never uses language of practical necessity when 
he discusses this issue. From the onset of the persecution he intimates 
that reconciliation is possible, but only at the hands of the bishop and 
not from his opponents: 


They (the opponents) are interfering with our prayers which you are pour- 
ing out with us day and night in order that you might appease him with 
just satisfaction. They are interfering with our tears with which you are 
washing away the offense of the sin that has been committed. They are 
interfering with the reconciliation which you are asking for faithfully and 
truly according to the mercy of the Lord. (Ep. 43:5; cf. Ep. 43:6-7).?? 


Not the number of apostates, but the role of the bishop within the 
divinely ordained ecclesia, was Cyprian's primary concern.?? 
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Hence, rather than attempting to manufacture reasons for the abrupt 
change in the attitudes of both Cyprian and his opponents toward 
forgiveness and reconciliation, it is perhaps much easier simply to assign 
Ad Quirinum to a hand other, and earlier, than Cyprian. The rigorist 
notion of church discipline reflected in Ad Quirinum was apparently by 
the middle third century, at least in North Africa, a vestige of the past. 
Though, as the Novatianist schism and the Donatist controversy show, 
such rigorism was a tradition slow to die and easily revived. 

It is now possible to summarize my conclusions. First, an analysis of 
Vita Cypriani 3.6-10 reveals that the composition of this portion of the 
Vita was dependent upon knowledge of both De Mortalitate and Ad 
Quirinum. It also makes it plain that Pontius both knew about and 
utilized the biblical compendium we know as Ad Quirinum. Yet Pontius 
did not choose to include this work in the list of treatises he attributes 
to Cyprian in chapter seven of the Vita. The doubt thus cast upon the 
authenticity of the treatise is corroborated both by evidence from the 
textual tradition of Ad Quirinum as well as its power to explain 
Cyprian's consistent position toward the lapsed of the Decian 
persecution.?! 


NOTES 


' The issues surrounding the date and composition of the Vita have drawn some recent 
attention. See especially C. Mohrmann, 'La 'Vita Cypriani' ', in Vita di Cypriano. Vita 
di Ambrogio. Vita di Agostino, ed. A. A. R. Bastiaensen (Milan, 1975), ix-xxvi and 
Jaakko Aronen, 'Indebtedness to Passio Perpetuae in Pontius! Vita Cypriani', VC 38 
(1984), 67-76. Bastiaensen provides a critical text and commentary, though in this study 
I cite the edition of Adolph Harnack, Das Leben Cyprians von Pontius (Leipzig, 1913). 
Most scholars assign the text to third century North Africa (*'nessuno dei suoi elementi 
contrasti con quanto conosciamo della lingua dei cristiani dell' Africa del Nord, verso la 
metà del terzo secolo", Mohrmann, 'Vita', xxv); cf. Karl Goetz, Geschichte der 
cyprianischen Literatur (Basel, 1891), 32, and Michele Pellegrino, Vita e Martirio di San 
Cypriano (Alba, 1955), 62. The manuscript tradition is anonymous. For the sake of con- 
venience I use the attribution put forth in the fourth century by Jerome in De Viris 
Illustribus 68: *'*Pontius, a deacon of Cyprian, who was with him in exile until the day 
of his martyrdom, who has left a remarkable book on the life and martyrdom of 
Cyprian". 

^ Harnack, Das Leben, 10. 

* |. 5$. nam et sermo illi de hoc fuerat usitatus, ut si quem praedicatum dei laudatione 
legisset, suaderet inquiri, propter quae facta placuisset. 6. si Iob aliquo testimonio 
gloriosus dictus est, verus dei cultor et cui in terris nemo compararetur, faciendum 
docebat ille quidquid Iob ante fecisset, ut dum et nos paria facimus, simile in nos dei 
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testimonium provocemus: 7. *contemptis ille dispendiis rei familiaris in tantum exercitata 
virtute profecit, ut nec pietatis temporaria damna sentiret; non illum penuria, non dolor 
fregit, non uxoris suadela deflexit, non proprii corporis dira poena concussit. 8. permansit 
in suis sedibus fixa virtus et altis radicibus fundata devotio nulli diaboli temptantis impetui 
cessit, quominus dominum suum fide grata etiam inter adversa benediceret. 9. domus eius 
patuit cuicumque venienti; nulla vidua revocata sinu vacuo, nullus indigens lumine non 
illo comite directus est, nullus debilis gressu non illo baiulo vectus est, nullus nudus auxilio 
de potentioris manu non illo tutore protectus est. haec debent facere, dicebat, qui deo 
placere desiderant'. 10. et sic per bonorum omnium documenta decurrens, dum meliores 
semper imitatur, etiam ipse se fecit imitandum (Harnack, Das Leben, 10). 

* On the nature and role of biblical compendia in the early church, see Rendell Harris, 
Testimonies (Cambridge, 1916), Pierre Prigent, L'Epitre de Barnabé I-XVI et ses sources 
(Paris, 1961), Jean-Paul Audet, *L'Hypothése des Testimonia', RBi 70 (1963), 381-405. 
A brief Forschungsbericht appears in Pierre Monat, *Les testimonia bibliques de Cyprien 
à Lactance', in Le monde latin antique et la Bible, eds. Jacques Fontaine and Charles 
Pietri (Paris, 1985), 499-501. 

* References to the treatises of Cyprian are from the CCSL edition, vols. III, eds. M. 
Bévenot and R. Weber (Turnhout, 1972) and IIIa, eds. M. Simonetti and C. Moreschini 
(Turnhout, 1976), page and line(s). I provide the italics to clarify the comparison. 

$ S. Thasci Caecili Cypriani Opera Omnia, CSEL, (Vienna, 1868). 

'^ Indeed, one can be absolutely certain that Cyprian, as with all of his treatises save Ad 
Donatum, is in De Mortalitate dependent upon Ad Quirinum, especially book three, as 
a source of biblical citation and allusion. A cursory survey of the CCSL indices reveals, 
for example, that approximately one-half to one-third of the biblical citations in all of the 
treatises (except Ad Donatum) are also found in Ad Quirinum III. (For the argument that 
Ad Quirinum III was composed of citations extracted from Cyprian's writings, see P. 
Glaue, 'Zur Echtheit von Cyprians 3. Buch der Testimonia', ZNW 8 [1907], 274-289.) A 
telling example of this dependence occurs immediately prior to the above quoted text of 
De Mortalitate. The text of Job cited there, Job 2:9b-10, is also located in the Ad 
Quirinum compendium immediately prior to Job 1:8. Thus the order of citation, Job 
2:9b-10 followed by Job 1:8, was undoubtedly determined by Ad Quirinum. Cf. Sir 28:24; 
] Cor 15:33, Ad Quirinum 168.8-12 with De Unitate 262.422-424). 

* *'[ have saved the needy from the hand of the powerful and I have helped the orphan 
who had no helper, the mouth of the widow has blessed me; for I was the eye of the blind 
and the foot of the lame and the father of the weak." 

* Cf. De Dominica Oratione 110.614-22 (Is 58:6-9); De Opere et Eleemosynis 57.75-80 
(Is 58:7-9). Characteristically, both of these citations appear to be dependent on Ad 
Quirinum 80.2-24 (Is 58:1-9, cf. De Opere et Eleemosynis 57.66). While one of these cita- 
tions could be the source for the Vita's paraphrase here, the single verse Is 58:7 (Ad 
Quirinum 81.19-20), besides preceding the citation to Job, is much more exact. 

'^ Moreover, Pontius appears to be using this biblical compendium in much the same 
way as Cyprian. The latter would often pick up two or more biblical passages from dif- 
ferent biblical books located near or adjacent to each other in Ad Quirinum and incor- 
porate them into a letter or treatise. See above, n. 7. 

" [ndeed long ago C. H. Turner pointed out that Pontius possessed a collection of 
Cyprian's treatises in much the same order as our oldest manuscript collections. See C. 
H. Turner, *'Two Early Lists of St. Cyprian's Works', CR 6 (1892), 205-209. Moreover, 
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Pontius, in constructing this part of the Vita, was doing exactly what he was doing in other 
parts of the Vita, describing the story of Cyprian based, at least partially, on intimate 
knowledge of his treatises. The paraphrases of Cyprian's treatises described in chapter 
seven immediately come to mind. Indeed, Turner noted concerning the Vita's description 
of Ad Fortunatum that '**every word of Pontius's phrase occurs in the preface to Ad For- 
tunatum"'. ("Prolegomena to the Testimonia and Ad Fortunatum of St. Cyprian,' JTS, 
n.S., 31 [1930], 227). Moreover, paralleling the relationship of the Vita and De Mortalitate 
discussed here, there is undoubtedly a close relationship between these same two texts in 
Vita chapter nine. In addition it also appears that Vita 9.8-9 is at least partially dependent 
upon Cyprian's De Bono Patientiae 119.44-46 (cf. De Zelo et Livore 84.282-287). Cf. Vita 
2.1 with Ad Donatum 5.61-62. Aronen, 'Indebtedness', shows also that the Vita is in part 
dependent upon the Passio Perpetuae et Felicitatis. Indeed, it is obvious that a thorough 
study of the sources and composition techniques of the Vita is needed. 

"7 Qeschichte der cyprianischen Literatur (Basel, 1891). 

5 Turner, 'Two Early Lists', 206. In response to this, it should be noted that the 
language here would not preclude Pontius from listing treatises written before the persecu- 
tion; their existence, in fact, would strengthen the claim he was making at this point in 
the Vita. So also the more recent argument of Michael Sage, Cyprian (Cambridge, Mass, 
1975), 379, that the author was providing a list of £treatises which would not have included 
a compendium, seems to be refuted by the reference to the compendium Ad Fortunatum. 
His additional argument that Ad Fortunatum is included because it centers on martyrdom 
(the author was anxious to prove that Cyprian's own martyrdom was justly delayed) can- 
not explain the fact that book three of Ad Quirinum contains a whole section justifying 
and encouraging martyrdom (chapters 16-18). 

'* See Edward V. Rebenack, 7hasci Caecili Cypriani De Opere et Eleemosynis: A 
Translation with an Introduction and Commentary (Washington, 1962), 1-47 and Angela 
Elizabeth Keenan, 7/Aasci Caecili Cypriani De Habitu Virginum: A Commentary with an 
Introduction and Translation (Washington, 1932), 1-40. 

'5 Turner, *'Two Early Lists'', 206. 

'* Cf. Vita 7.12: quod vir necessarius tam multis et tam bonis rebus a martyrii consum- 
matione dilatus est. 

' "Turner was obviously also uncomfortable with the fact that Ad Quirinum, ostensibly 
the earliest of Cyprian's works, does not appear at the head of any list of treatises included 
in the manuscript tradition: **But it must be admitted that the absence of the Testimonia 
and of the Quod idola from the head of the lists in the MSS. forms a serious objection 
to the prima facie explanation already put forward to account for their omission by Pon- 
tius" (Turner, 'Two Early Lists', 207). It should be noted that the authenticity of Quod 
Idola is now almost universally rejected by scholars. 

'* E.g., L. Wohleb, *Cyprians Spruchsammlung ad Quirinum', Rómische Quartalschrift 
für christliche Altertumskunde und für Kirchengeschichte (1925), 22-38, attempted to 
explain the curious fact that the preface to the third book of Ad Quirinum does not men- 
tion books one and two, though these books were supposedly compiled immediately 
before the third book. While not denying the attribution to Cyprian, Wohleb argued that 
the third book was actually written before the other two and hence could not have men- 
tioned them in its preface. Despite the protestations of Michael Fahey, Cyprian and the 
Bible: A Study in Third Century Exegesis (Tübingen, 1971), 20, the issue remains 
unresolved: **man ist für ihre zeitliche Ansetzung...lediglich auf innere Grunde und auf 
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die Erwáhnung dreier Schriften in den Briefen angewiesen'' (Hugo Koch, Cyprianische 
Untersuchungen [Bonn, 1926], 30). In addition, there is a large discrepancy between the 
size of the present text of Ad Quirinum and the size indicated for the treatise in the 
Cheltenham list of the fourth century. See W. Sanday, 'The Cheltenham List of the 
Canonical Books of the Old and New Testament and the Writings of St. Cyprian', Studia 
biblica et ecclesiastica 3 (1891), 217-325; P. Glaue, 'Zur Echtheit', 275-276, and C. H. 
Turner, *Prolegomena' (1930), 229. So also H. L. Ramsay, *On Early Insertions in the 
Third Book of St. Cyprian's Testimonia, JTS, n.s., 2 (1901), 276-288, was able to iden- 
tify three large insertions (book three, chapters 20, 29 and 59) which do not belong to the 
authentic text, but whose manuscript witness goes back to as early as the fifth century, 
that is, as early as our oldest manuscript witness in general. Ramsay's work undoubtedly 
shows that more than one version of the text was in circulation at an early date. His obser- 
vation that there is no specific Tendenz or order to the interpolations which would point 
to a specific group must be added to the fact that no other treatise of Cyprian is inter- 
polated to such an extent, making the theory of an independent tradition of festimonia 
even more plausible. Finally, one should note that Cyprian makes no reference to Ad 
Quirinum in the preface to the later Ad Fortunatum (or any other treatise for that matter), 
though both treatises directly treat the issue of martyrdom. 

'* Indeed, there exists a significant consensus of scholarship for authenticity. Earlier in 
this century Hugo Koch, Untersuchungen, was joined by Ramsay, *Early Insertions', 
Turner, *Prolegomena', Adolph Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur bis 
Eusebius, Teil II, Band I, Die Chronologie der Literatur bis Irendus nebst einleitenden 
Untersuchungen (Leizpig, 1901) et al. In more recent scholarship, Michael Fahey, Cyprian 
and the Bible, Sage, Cyprian, Johannes Quasten, Patrology, vol. 2 (Utrecht, 1950), 362- 
363, Berthold Altaner, Patrology (Freiburg, 1960), 196, Pierre Monat, 'Les festimonia', 
and R. Weber, ed., Sancti Cypriani Episcopi Opera, Pars I, CCSL (Turnhout, 1972) 
represent a significant consensus for the attribution to Cyprian. The opinion of Victor 
Saxer, 'La Bible cheze les Péres latins du IlIIe siécle', in Le monde latin antique et la Bible, 
eds. Jacques Fontaine and Charles Pietri (Paris, 1985), 350, is typical: *'des collections 
originales dans leur genre, qui ne doivent presque rien à la tradition testimoniale paléochré- 
tienne et correspondent au génie personnel de leur auteur." Though Michel Réveillaud, 
L'oraison dominicale (Paris, 1964), 7-24, offers a significant dissent, arguing that the 
third book of Ad Quirinum represents an independent compendium of biblical texts, 
perhaps to be associated with Caesarea. 

? Koch, Untersuchungen, 183-210; cf. the citations to the earlier discussion of Echtheit 
(p. 184), especially A. Harnack's Chronologie. Koch's argument that the preface is 
thoroughly Cyprianic (**Schon die praefatio verrát in jeder Ziele Cyprians Feder"") says 
only that Cyprian took over the collection and made it his own. So also Koch's arguments 
concerning the chapter headings are inconclusive, for who is to say that the rhetor Cyprian 
was not influenced by the language originally used in the compendium, especially since 
he utilized scripture so extensively in all of his writings. On the differences in the style of 
the tituli, see Pierre Monat, 'Les ftestimonia' , 503. 

? [n fact, scholars have long been aware of the differences in the biblical texts rep- 
resented in Cyprian's writings. See, e.g., C. H. Turner, *Prolegomena to the Testimonia 
of St. Cyprian', JTS, n.s., 6 (1905), 255-262, who noted that the first two books of Ad 
Quirinum constantly use the reference **in euangelio"' to introduce citations, while the 
third book uses this method of introducing a text only four times, three of these being 
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at the end of the present treatise. Turner also identified certain words and phrases which 
Occur in the first two books but which do not occur in the third. More to the point are 
the examples produced by R. P. C. Hanson, 7radition in the Early Church (Philadelphia, 
1962), 261-264, which show a marked discrepancy between the same biblical texts col- 
lected in Ad Quirinum and those used in the treatises. Hanson, who postulates that the 
collection may have originated in Rome around 200 C.E., gives support to the earlier 
argument of Rendel Harris, Testimonies, 2 Vols. (Cambridge, 1916), that Cyprian took 
over an earlier compendium of biblical citations. 

? Chief among these is the tendency of later copyists to **amend"' the text to conform 
to the biblical text with which they were familiar (indeed it is striking that the textual dif- 
ferences outlined below remained so pronounced and consistent). For a fuller discussion, 
see Bart Ehrman, Didymus the Blind and the Text of the Gospels (Atlanta, 1986), 4-17. 
? Each of the biblical texts in this set of examples is used once in Cyprian's treatises and 
once in Ad Quirinum. I have taken account of the relevant manuscript variants as 
reported in the CCSL editions. 

?* [t is obvious that P in Ad Demetrianum 35.13 is simply completing the biblical 
verse. 

^ [n each case the evidence supports my contention that we should not finally attribute 
Ad Quirinum to Cyprian. From book one of Ad Quirinum compare the same biblical 
passages as they appear in Ad Quirinum and the treatises: 


Filios generavi et exaltavi ipsi autem me reprobaverunt (var. — spreverunt) (Isa 1:2 
in Ad Quirinum 7.4). 


Filios generavi et exaltavi ipsi autem me spreverunt (Isa 1:2 in De Oratione 
95.163-64). 


Filios generavi et exaltavi ipsi autem me spreverunt (Isa 1:2 in De Zelo et Livore 
(84.288-89). 


Multi venient ab oriente et occidente et recumbent cum Abraham et Isaac et Iacob 
in regno caelorum filii autem regni exibunt in tenebras exteriores. Illic erit ploratio 
et stridor dentium (Matt 8:11-12 in Ad Quirinum 25.3ff.). 


Multi venient ab oriente et occidente et recumbent cum Abraham et Isaac et Iacob 
in regno caelorum. Filii autem regni expellentur in tenebras exteriores: illic erit 
ploratio et stridor dentium (Matt 8:11-12 in De Oratione 97 .236ff.). 


Praecor, domine, deliquit populus hic delictum grande. Fecerunt sibi Deos aureos 
et argenteos: et nunc si dimittis eis delictum, dimitte: sin autem, dele me de libro 
quem scripsisti. Et dixit Dominus ad Moysen: si qui deliquit ante me, deleam eum 
de libro meo (Exodus 32:31-33 in Ad Quirinum 6.6-10). 


Precor, Domine, deliquit populus hic delictum grande. Et nunc si dimittis eis delic- 
tum, dimitte; sin autem, dele me de libro quem scripsisti. Et dixit Dominus ad 
Mosen: Si qui deliquit ante me, deleam eum de libro meo (Exodus 32:31-33 in De 
Lapsis 231.373-77, cf. Ad Fortunatum 190.2-6). 
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As with the previous examples, the texts here are quite different, including both different 
words (reprobaverunt, spreverunt; exibunt, expellentur) and a rather large omission 
(following fecerunt). Again, the variants bring Ad Quirinum closer to the treatise. Further 
evidence for the position argued here, that the biblical text of Ad Quirinum is distinct 
from the text used by Cyprian in the treatises, could be gathered (cf. Matt 10:22 in Ad 
Quirinum 109.36, De Bono Patientiae 125.244, and De Unitate 264.496; Luke 6:22-23 in 
Ad Quirinum 109.37-40, De Lapsis 227.241-44). 

?5 [ndeed, Cyprian must have had access to the compendium in the earliest period after 
his conversion and ordination (it is used as a source of citation in all of the treatises except 
Ad Donatum). Cyprian himself in his later treatises never speaks of the period before he 
was elected bishop (reliably dated to 249 C.E.). See G. W. Clarke, 7e Letters of St. 
Cyprian, 3 vols., vol. 3 (New York, 1986), 244, 330; vol. 2 (New York, 1984), 111. More- 
over, the Vita Cypriani itself states in chapter five that Cyprian went immediately from 
neophyte status in the Christian community to becoming bishop. Certainly, if Ad 
Quirinum had not been available to him relatively intact, Cyprian, the pagan rhetor, *'still 
in the first days of his faith"' (Vita 5.1), would not have had the opportunity to familiarize 
himself with the Christian doctrinal and biblical tradition of the magnitude displayed in 
Ad Quirinum. 

'6 For earlier bibliography on the issues surrounding penance and reconcilation in this 
period, see John H. Taylor, 'St. Cyprian and the Reconciliation of Apostates', TAS 3 
(1942), 28; Victor Saxer, Vie liturgique et quotidienne à Carthage vers le milieu du IlIie 
siécle (Vatican, 1969), 110. See also G. H. Joyce, *Private Penance in the Early Church', 
JTS, n.s., 42 (1941-42), 18-42; P. Fraenkel, 'Solus dominus misereri potest: Saint 
Cyprien, De Lapsis ch. XVII, et le probléme de son interprétation', Studia Patristica 10 
(1970), 71-76; Pierre Batiffol, L'Eglise naissante et le catholicisme (Paris, 1922), 399-483. 
For Dogmengeschichte, see Siegfried Hübner, *Kirchenbusse und Exkommunication bei 
Cyprian', ZKTÀ Ixxxiv (1962), 49-84 and 171-215 (*Die Ordnung der Kirchenbusse und die 
ihr zugrundeliegende Glaubenslehre wird zwar nirgends im Zusammenhang dargestellt, 
doch bieten sich so viele einzelne Auskünfte, dass sie wie Mosaikstein zusammengesetzt 
und ergánzt werden kónnen', p. 49); Bernard Poschmann, Die Sichtbarkeit der Kirche 
nach der Lehre des hl. Cyprian (Paderborn, 1908); ibid., Paenitentia Secunda: Die kirch- 
liche Busse im àáltesten Christentum bis Cyprian und Origenes (Bonn, 1940); Karl 
Rahner, '*Die Busslehre des hl. Cyprian von Karthago', ZKTA 74 (1952), 251-276; 381-438 
(bibliography). 

? For a detailed discussion of Cyprian's struggle with his opponents in Carthage, see my 
Cyprian of Carthage as Patron: A Social Historical Study of the Role of Bishop in the 
Ancient Christian Community of North Africa (Ph.D. Dissertation, Yale University, 
1988), 130-223. 

? See the translation of Clarke, Letters, vol. 1 (New York, 1984), 98. 

? [n De Lapsis 16.315-316 these opponents, which included a group of presbyters, are 
described as having granted reconciliation *before sins are expiated, before confession of 
the crime has been made, before the conscience has been purged by the sacrifice and hand 
of the bishop (sacerdotis).' Unfortunately, M. Bévenot, St. Cyprian (London, 1957), 26, 
provides a misleading translation of the Latin (ante expiata delicta, ante exomologesin 
factam criminis, ante purgatam conscientiam sacrificio et manu sacerdotis), obscuring the 
reference to the bishop and the exclusion of even the clergy in the formula of reconcilia- 
tion: *without making expiation of their sins or any open acknowledgement of their guilt, 
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before their conscience has been purified by sacrifice offered by the priest or by imposition 
of hands'. 

*? [ndeed, the apparent success of the rigorist Novatianist schism in the third century 
should draw us away from the assumption that a more tolerant policy was also the most 
practical. On this see Hermann Josef Vogt, Coetus Sanctorum: Der Kirchenbegriff des 
Novatian und die Geschichte seiner Sonderkirche (Bonn, 1968). 

? My thanks to professors Mark Vessey and Joseph Walsh who provided valuable 
criticisms and commentary in the preparation of this paper. 
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HILARY OF POITIERS ON HIS EXILE 
BY 


T. D. BARNES 


Hilary of Poitiers was condemned by the Council of Baeterrae in 356 
and departed into exile in Asia Minor.' But the charge on which Hilary 
was condemned is nowhere explicitly recorded and there is consequently 
some divergence of modern opinions on what it was—and a scholar who 
knows the author exceptionally well has even maintained that he was 
never formally condemned and deposed at all.* 

The traditional view has been that the *'Athanasius of the West' was 
deposed and exiled because he supported Nicene orthodoxy in the face 
of the attempts of Constantius to secure western acceptance of a non- 
Nicene credal formula at the Councils of Arles (353/4) and Milan 
(355). But some eminent scholars have taken a less heroic and less 
creditable view. Long ago H. M. Gwatkin asserted that 'the charge 
seems to have been one of immorality, but we are not told exactly what 
it was', though he declined to offer any precise evidence or arguments 
in support of his assertion.* Subsequently, Alfred Feder, the excellent 
editor of the historical fragments deriving from Hilary's lost work 
against Ursacius and Valens, argued that Hilary's offence was political 
rather than either theological or moral, and suggested specifically that 
it was suspicion of disloyalty to the emperor.* 

Gwatkin's view seems to have found no favour at all, but Feder's con- 
clusion was rescued from long neglect by Henry Chadwick, who in 
1959, in a standard work of reference, stated outright as 1f it were dem- 
onstrated fact that Hilary was condemned for high treason.* Moreover, 
in a recent and provocative study of Hilary, Hans Christof Brennecke 
has adapted and extended Chadwick's thesis by denying the theological 
background which Feder and Chadwick both took for granted: he sets 
the exile of Hilary against the general political and military situation of 
Gaul in the mid-350s, denies that theological issues played any part at 
all in his condemnation, and contends that only the hypothesis that he 
was condemned on suspicion of subversive activities (*wegen des Ver- 
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dachts politischer Umtriebe') explains what Hilary himself says about 
his exile." 

The most recent discussion, however, reaches the agnostic conclusion 
that, while the traditional view is the product of hagiographical elabora- 
tion without demonstrable basis in fact, the political interpretation in its 
turn cannot be sustained because of the lack of direct evidence in its 
favour: hence the reasons for Hilary's condemnation and exile must 
remain a mystery.' Consequently, there is little likelihood that all 
aspects of the manifold problems which the exile of Hilary raises can 
be tackled, let alone solved, in a brief compass. Nevertheless, some pro- 
gress towards clarifying the central question of the charge on which 
Hilary was condemned may become possible, if it is allowed at the 
outset that the public statements which Hilary made about his own exile 
could be deeply misleading.* 


Hilary composed his /n Constantium shortly after the Council of 
Constantinople, which in January 360 ratified the homoean creed 
finally agreed upon after the Councils of Ariminum and Seleucia.'^ It 
was written at white heat in fury at the outcome of the council and 
before Hilary heard of the proclamation of Julian as Augustus in 
February 360: the total absence of any detectable allusion to this impor- 
tant event is surely decisive in a work which argues that Constantius has 
ceased to be a legitimate emperor (27). The exordium begins in anger: 


Tempus est loquendi, quia iam praeteriit tempus tacendi. Christus 
expectetur, quia obtinuit antichristus. clament pastores, quia mercennarii 
fugerunt. ponamus animas pro ovibus, quia fures introierunt et leo sae- 
viens circuit. ad martyrium per has voces exeamus etc. 


Then, immediately after the introduction, Hilary claims that he had 
long foreseen the present situation:- 


ego, fratres, ut mihi omnes, qui me vel audiunt vel familiaritate cognitum 
habent, testes sunt, gravissimum fidei periculum longe antea providens, 
post sanctorum virorum exilia Paulini, Eusebi, Luciferi, Dionisi, quinto 
abhinc anno a Saturnini et Ursaci et Valentis communione me cum 
Gallicanis episcopis separavi, indulta ceteris consortibus eorum 
resipiscendi facultate, ut nec pacis abesset voluntas et principalium mor- 
borum fetida et in corruptione totius corporis membra proficientia 
desecarentur, si tamen hoc ipsum beatissimis confessoribus Christi edita 
decreta tum a nobis manere placuisset.'' qui postea per factionem eorum 
pseudoapostolorum ad Biterrensem synodum compulsus, cognitionem 
demonstrandae huius haereseos obtuli. sed hi timentes publicae conscien- 
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tiae, audire ingesta a me noluerunt, putantes se innocentiam suam Christo 
posse mentiri, si volentes nescirent quod gesturi postmodum essent 
scientes. atque exinde toto hoc tempore in exilio detentus, neque deceden- 
dum mihi esse de Christi confessione decrevi, neque honestam aliquam ac 
probabilem ineundae unitatis rationem respuendam. (2.1-20 Rocher) 


Hilary here makes certain claims or statements about himself.'^ First, 
he dates the action which led to his exile to the fifth year before the time 
of writing (quinto abhinc anno"): since the /n Constantium belongs to 
the early months of 360, while the Council of Baeterrae met in the 
spring of 356, Hilary presumably reckons in calendar years. Second, he 
took the action which he proceeds to describe after the exiles of 
Paulinus the bishop of Trier, Eusebius of Vercelli, Lucifer of Cagliari 
and Dionysius of Milan: Paulinus was deposed by the Council of Arles 
in 353/4, the other three at the Council of Milan in the summer of 355. 
Third, Hilary and the Gallic bishops 'separated themselves from com- 
munion with Saturninus of Arles, Ursacius of Singidunum and Valens 
of Mursa'—whatever that means or is supposed to mean. Fourth, 
Hilary was subsequently compelled to attend the Council of Baeterrae, 
where he attempted to expose heresy, but the council refused to allow 
his submission to be heard. Fifth, Hilary was exiled and is still in exile. 
Much will become clearer if this passage, in which Hilary talks mainly 
about his own exile, is juxtaposed with another in which he is totally 
silent about himself. A later, carefully structured chapter of the /n Con- 
stantium (11) begins by calling the emperor 'a rapacious wolf! and 
inviting him to listen to the results of his actions. It concludes with the 
proposition that if Hilary is lying Constantius is a sheep, but that if the 
emperor is indeed engaged upon such a course of action, then he is the 
(or an) Antichrist. Hilary first adduces Alexandria, 'ravaged by so many 
wars', where prefects have been changed, generals chosen, people 
bribed and legions mobilised, all in order to prevent Athanasius from 
preaching Christ. The allusions to Athanasius' deposition in 339 and to 
his flight in 356 are clear. In the winter of 338/9 Philagrius was reap- 
pointed prefect of Egypt to install Gregory as the new bishop of Alexan- 
dria after a council at Antioch had deposed Athanasius, and in 
February 356 all the troops of Egypt and Libya were mobilised under 
the dux Syrianus in an attempt to arrest him: precisely these details are 
emphasised in other early accounts of the two episodes." Passing over 
the lesser cities throughout the East that have been terrorised or 
attacked, Hilary then turns to Constantius' activities in the West:- 
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(1) postque'* omnia contulisti arma adversum fidem Occidentis et exercitus 
tuos convertisti in oves Christi: fugere mihi sub Nerone licuit! (ii) at tu 
Paulinum beatae passionis virum blandimento sollicitatum relegasti et 
ecclesiam sanctam Treverorum tali sacerdote spoliasti. edictis fidem 
terruisti. ipsum usque ad mortem demutasi exiliis et fatigasti, extra 
christianum quoque nomen relegasti, ne panem aut de horreo tuo sumeret 
aut de Montani Maximillaeque antro profanatum  expectaret. (iii) 
Mediolanensem piissimam plebem quanto furoris tui terrore turbasti! 
tribuni tui adierunt sancta sanctorum et viam sibi omni per populum 
crudelitate pandentes protraxerunt de altario sacerdotes. levius te putas, 
sceleste, Iudaeorum impietate peccasse? effuderunt quidem illi Zachariae 
sanguinem, sed quantum in te est, concorporatos Christo a Christo 
discidisti. (iv) vertisti deinde usque ad Romam bellum tuum, eripuisti illinc 
episcopum, et — o te miserum,' qui nescio utrum maiore impietate 
relegaveris quam remiseris! (v) quos tu deinde in ecclesiam Tolosanam 
exercuisti furores! clerici fustibus caesi, diacones plumbo elisi, et in ipsum, 
ut sanctissimi mecum intellegant, Christum manus missae. (vi) haec, Con- 
stanti, si ego mentior, ovis es, si vero tu peragis, antichristus es. (11.14-37 
Rocher) 


The passage deserves to be analysed in full detail,'5 but the present 
exposition must confine itself to the most important points. (For conve- 
nience of reference, the sections into which the passage can logically be 
divided are marked with Roman numerals: no modern edition has yet 
divided the chapter into sections.) 

(1) The logic of this sentence requires careful elucidation. As the first 
word, or first two words, the manuscripts offer post quae and post- 
quam. Like Coustant (PL 10.558), the most recent editor prints post- 
quam. Yet he translates postquam as 'aprés quoi', i.e., as an adverb 
rather than a conjunction.'' That seems liguistically implausible. Yet his 
translation gives the required sense: it renders post quae perfectly, if the 
relative pronoun is taken as connective, as in the context it must be. But 
post quae has the disadvantage of making the word which immediately 
follows potentially ambiguous, since grammatically omnia could be 
linked to the immediately preceding quae rather than, as must in fact 
be the case, to the noun arma which follows after the verb.'* Since the 
train of thought requires: 'Afterwards (or after this) [i.e., after terroris- 
ing the East] you concentrated all your arms against the faith of the 
West and turned your armies against the sheep of Christ', I formerly 
inclined to read postea, '? but P. Smulders has pointed out that postque 
not only gives the required sense, but also explains the readings 
transmitted in the manuscripts while conforming to Hilarian usage.?^ 
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The second half of the first sentence has usually been rendered as if 
Hilary were saying: *in the reign of Nero it would have been permissible 
for me to flee!'?' But the precise nature of the reference of the phrase 
sub Nerone to the historical Nero needs definition. There is a subtle 
linguistic point at issue which has not always been recognised: it 1s one 
which Alfred Gudeman elucidated in his commentary on Tacitus' 
Dialogus de Oratoribus (3.3), although all his examples were of 
individuals referring to themselves by name in the third person:? the 
phrase means, not *under Nero', but 'under a Nero' or 'under someone 
like Nero', i.e., in the present context, under a persecutor openly hostile 
to the Christians. Hilary has already styled Constantius a persecutor 
fallax, a hostis blandiens, an Antichristus (5), and he is about to com- 
plain that he used flattery (blandimento) on Paulinus of Trier (ii). This 
sentence repeats the same contrast between open and covert persecution 
in different words, sharpening the effect: under a pagan, openly hostile 
persecutor of the Christians (like Nero), Hilary would have been 
allowed to flee, but Constantius did not allow his victims that liberty. 
Constantius is not a *new Nero',? but a persecutor worse than Nero: 
Hilary is restating the point he made earlier when he expressed the wish 
that God had allowed him to confess his faith in the days of Nero or 
Decius (4) and proclaimed that he is saying to Constantius exactly what 
he would have said to Nero, to Decius and to Galerius (7). 

(ii) Paulinus of Trier was deposed by the Council of Arles which met 
while Constantius was residing in the city for the winter of 353/4, with 
the emperor either present or closely following the proceedings.?* The 
edicts with which Constantius terrorised the faith should be identified 
as his requirement that the Council of Arles ratify the decisions of the 
Council of Sirmium of 351, which condemned Athanasius, Marcellus 
and Photinus and promulgated a new creed. After Paulinus was 
deposed for his refusal to endorse the Sirmian decisions, the emperor 
exiled him to Phrygia: hence Hilary's jibe that he had to be moved from 
his first place of exile because the emperor neither wished to feed him 
from an imperial granary nor to take the risk that he would beg food 
from the cave of Montanus and Maximilla. But where was Paulinus sent 
from Phrygia? Hilary phrase extra christianum nomen implies a totally 
pagan area. Where was such to be found in the Roman Empire of the 
middle of the fourth century, except perhaps (allowing for exaggera- 
tion) in Isauria.?* However, it should not be assumed that Paulinus ever 
reached his destined second place of exile: Hilary's words suggest rather 
that he died on the journey from Phrygia. 
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(iii) The allusion to the arrest of Dionysius the bishop of the city 
during the Council of Milan in the summer of 355 is clear. Sulpicius 
Severus stresses that the laity of Milan 'preserved the catholic faith with 
outstanding enthusiasm' (Chron. 2.39.4). 

(1v) Hilary's references to the exile of Liberius, the bishop of Rome, 
and to his return from exile in 357 are unmistakable. Since he makes the 
temporal progression clear, the passage is very relevant to the dates of 
Liberius' arrest and return to Rome, which some recent writers have put 
in 356 and 358 respectively.?' Hilary sets the arrest of Liberius between 
the Council of Milan (iii) and the Council of Baeterrae (v), i.e., between 
late summer 355 and late spring 356. What he says perfectly suits a date 
in the autumn of 355—which is in fact the date indicated by Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who puts the arrest of Liberius by the praefectus urbi 
Leontius before the proclamation of Julian as Caesar on 6 November 
355 (15.7.6-10).* 

(v) Rhodanius, the bishop of Toulouse, was forcibly expelled from his 
see against the opposition of the clergy and laity of his city after the 
Council of Baeterrae.?? Admittedly, Jerome states that Rhodanius was 
exiled with Paulinus of Trier, 1.e., at the Council of Arles (Chronicle 
239f, cf. 239! Helm), while Rufinus (HE 10.21) and Sozomenus (HE 
4.9) both connect his exile with the Council of Milan. But these writers 
have merely conflated the depositions of different bishops at three dif- 
ferent councils which met within the space of three years, viz. Arles 
(353/4), Milan (355) and Baeterrae (356). Now the name of Rhodanius 
appears to stand in a list of bishops who attended the Council of 
Milan,?* even though he subsequently repented of his acceptance of its 
decisions.*' The passage of the /n Constantium, which is remarkable in 
appearing to equate Rhodanius with Christ, provides the principal 
indication that Rhodanius was condemned by the Council of 
Baeterrae.?*. 

(vi) Hilary turns away from the bishops whom Constantius has exiled 
in the past and urges him to change his policies towards the church. 

There is thus a systematic parallelism between the two passages:- 


In Constantium 2 In Constantium 11 
the exile of Paulinus the exile of Paulinus (ii) 
the exiles of Eusebius, Lucifer the Council of Milan (iii) 


and Dionysius 
the arrest of Liberius (iv) 
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the exile of Hilary at the Council the expulsion of Rhodanius (v) 
of Baeterrae 


Significantly, one passage mentions Hilary but not Rhodanius, the 
other Rhodanius but not Hilary, even though both were condemned by 
the same council. 


The heading of the letter to the Gallic bishops, traditionally known 
as the De Synodis, which Hilary wrote towards the end of 358,? can 
now be exploited. Hilary excepts certain Gallic bishops from his general 
salutation:- 

dilectissimis et beatissimis fratribus et coepiscopis provinciae Germaniae 
primae et Germaniae secundae et primae Belgicae et Belgicae secundae et 
Lugdunensis primae et Lugdunensis secundae et provinciae Aquitanicae et 
ex Narbonensi plebibus et clericis Tolosanis et provinciarum Britanniarum 
episcopis Hilarius servus Christi in deo et domino nostro aeternam 
salutem.?* 


If the words et provinciae Aquitanicae, which are missing from 
several manuscripts, are original and not interpolated, then Hilary 
includes in his greeting the bishops of all the Gallic provinces of the 350s 
except the small province of Sequania in Upper Germany, the two 
mountain provinces of Alpes Graiae et Poeninae and Alpes Maritimae, 
the province of Viennensis—and the bishops of Narbonensis, whose 
omission is highlighted by his greeting to the lay congregations of the 
whole province and the clergy of the city of Toulouse. Why does 
Hilary do this? An obvious, though conjectural, explanation is that it 
was the bishops of Narbonensis who deposed Hilary and Rhodanius at 
the Council of Baeterrae. If that is the case, then the Council of Baeter- 
rae was a provincial synod of the province of Narbonensis. If this 
inference is correct, a further corollary can also be drawn concerning its 
date. The fifth canon of the Council of Nicaea laid down that provincial 
councils should be held twice a year, once in the spring between Easter 
and Ascension and once around the time of the harvest in the early 
autumn: since Easter was celebrated on 7 April in 356, the Council of 
Baeterrae presumably met between that date and 17 May. 


If Hilary of Poitiers and Rhodanius of Toulouse were condemned 
and deposed together at the Council of Baeterrae, then it is surely 
implausible to argue, in default of explicit evidence, that they were 
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deposed for entirely different reasons. Hilary's claim to Constantius in 
Constantinople in 360 that he was still a bishop despite his exile (Ad 
Const. 2) must be either disingenuous or a wilful refusal to accept the 
validity of his deposition.?* What then of the silence of Athanasius, who 
never includes Hilary among the western bishops exiled for resisting 
heresy and refusing to subscribe to his own condemnation? It was temp- 
ting to deduce that both men could not be adherents of the same 
orthodoxy before 359?'—a deduction which appeared to support the 
thesis that theological issues played no more than a small part in 
Hilary's exile. But the silence of Athanasius can be explained more con- 
vincingly in another way. When Hilary argued in his De Synodis that 
homoousians and homoiousians are in fundamental agreement, he 
praised the creeds of both the *dedication council' of Antioch in 341 and 
of the Council of Sirmium in 351 (28-33, 37-63). Both these councils had 
condemned Athanasius, and that fact alone will fully explain his failure 
to mention Hilary. Since Athanasius constantly and stoutly contended 
that he had never been validly condemned by any church council, it 
would have been inconsistent and potentially damaging for him to 
enroll as an ally someone whose praise of the councils of 341 and 351 
so obviously implied that their condemnation and deposition of the 
bishop of Alexandria was canonically valid. 

It need not be presumed that Hilary attended either the Council of 
Arles in 353/4 or the Council of Milan in 355, or ever himself accepted 
the decisions of the Council of Sirmium when they were presented to 
him for his endorsement in Poitiers. But Constantius' policy of obtain- 
ing subscriptions from bishops in their own cities, which is most fully 
described by Athanasius (Hist. Arian. 31.3-6), provides the immediate 
historical background to his exile—a background which is too often 
forgotten or overlooked.** It is not easy to understand Hilary's protesta- 
tions of his innocence, when he claims that he was exiled by a faction 
and false reports of the council to Constantius, and that Julian endured 
more insults from his exile than the bishop suffered real injury (CSEL 
65.198.2-15). For already in 358 he had implied that theological issues 
were involved (Syn. 2), and by 360 he could claim that in 356 'together 
with the bishops of Gaul I withdrew myself from communion with 
Saturninus, Ursacius and Valens' (/n Const. 2).?? 

Hilary's allusiveness tends to conceal precisely what action it was that 
led to his condemnation by the Council of Baeterrae.*" Yet an item of 
evidence which was published-only recently may help to decide the issue. 
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Many manuscripts of the De Synodis preserve interpolated in the text 
what were originally marginal notes added by Hilary himself in a copy 
of the work which he sent to Lucifer of Cagliari. In his still standard 
edition of 1693, Coustant recognised these notes for what they really are 
and gathered them together under the title *Apologetica ad Reprehen- 
sores libri de Synodis Responsa' (PL 10.545-548). In 1978 P. Smulders 
published two more of these Apologetica Responsa:*' the first reveals 
that Hilary thought of the De Synodis as a letter (which is indeed its 
literary form), while the second refers directly to the circumstances of 
his exile:- 


Caput omne hoc si diligentius lectum ab Hilario esset vel intellectum, 
scisset quid esset pro omousion pugnare et arrianos damnare, neque me 
diaconus inauditum episcopum absentem rescissae impiae damnationis 
vestrae et defensae dominicae causa fidei exulantem damnasset. 


Here Hilary protests against the misunderstanding of his work by the 
deacon Hilarius, who is a well-attested associate of Lucifer." The 
intransigent deacon has condemned the bishop Hilary, who was absent 
and not given an opportunity to defend himself," even though he is in 
exile for 'tearing up the impious condemnation' of Lucifer himself and 
for 'defending the faith in our Lord'. The natural inference from these 
words, which were meant to be read by Lucifer in private, is that Hilary 
tore up a document which contained both a condemnation of Lucifer 
and a doctrinal statement:** such a document could hardly be anything 
other than a copy of the synodical letter of the Council of Milan which 
the agents of Constantius presented to Hilary in Poitiers for him to 
subscribe— perhaps very shortly after his consecration as bishop.* 


NOTES 


' The classical form of the name is Baeterrae (M.Ihm, RE 2 [1984], 2763/3), but I retain 
the later spelling Biterrae in quotations. 

?* P.Smulders, Gestalten der Kirchengeschichte 1 (Stuttgart, 1984), 254: 'ein eigentliches 
Synoden-Urteil scheint nicht gefállt worden zu sein, denn Hilarius wird nicht formell 
abgesetzt'. 

Similarly, R. P. C. Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God. The Arian 
Controversay 318-381 (Edinburgh, 1988), 462, argues that Hilary was not deposed by the 
Council of Baeterrae since eight years later he '*protested vigorously that he had not been 
deposed'. That is not quite what the relevant passage in fact seems to say (Contra .Auxen- 
tium 7 [PL 10.614]), and Auxentius stated categorically that Hilary had been deposed as 
well as condemned (Contra Auxentium 13 [PL 10.717]). 
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! To choose one example out of many: the entry in the Oxford Dictionary of the Chris- 
tian Church, ed. F. L. Cross (1957), 638, begins: 'Hilary of Poitiers, St. (c. 315-367), the 
"Athanasius of the West''. A convert from Neoplatonism, he was elected bp. of Poitiers 
C. 353 and became at once involved in the Arian disputes. His defence of orthodoxy led 
to his condemnation at the Synod of Biterrae (356)...'. The passage stands unchanged in 
the second edition of 1974 and its subsequent reprints. 

For fuller expositions of this view, see C. F. A. Borchardt, Hilary of Poitiers' Role in 
the Arian Struggle (Diss. Leiden, pub. 's-Gravenhage, 1966), 18-37; J. Doignon, Hilaire 
de Poitiers avant l'exil (Paris, 1971), 428 ff. ('L'épreuve de foi d'Hilaire'). Doignon has 
recently characterised the Council of Baeterrae which exiled Hilary as *ein Ketzergericht' 
(Handbuch der lateinischen Literatur der Antike 5 [Munich, 1989], 448). 

* H. M. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism (Cambridge, 71900), 154. 

' A. Feder, Studien zu Hilarius von Poitiers III. Überlieferungsgeschichte und Echt- 
heitskritik des sogenannten Liber Il ad Constantium, des Tractatus mysteriorum, der 
epistula ad Abram filiam, der Hymnen. Kleinere Fragmenta und 5Spuria. Sitzungsberichte 
der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophisch-historische Klasse 
169, Abhandlung 5 (1912), 14-16, esp. 15: *Wahrscheinlich wurde Hilarius—und auch 
Julian wegen seiner Stellungnahme in dem kirchlichen Streite—der politischen Untreue 
gegen Konstantius verdáchtigt. Solche Verdáchtigungen fanden bei diesem um so leichter 
Glauben, als Gallien gerade zu dieser Zeit für ihn eine unsichere Provinz war, wo Jeder 
bedeutende Mann gefáhrlich werden konnte'. 

* H. Chadwick, Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart 3 (Tübingen, '1959), 317: 'Als 
Konstantius 353/55 vom Westen die Verurteilung des Athanasius forderte, leitete Hilarius 
den Widerstand, zu dem sich 355 bei einer Revolte des Silvanus, magister militum in Kóln, 
eine günstige Gelegenheit bot. Aber Silvanus wurde ermordet, Hilarius 356 wegen 
Hochverrat verurteilt und nach Kleinasien verbannt'. 

' H.C. Brennecke, Hilarius von Poitiers und die Bischofsopposition gegen Konstantius 
II. Untersuchungen zur dritten Phase des arianischen Streites (337-361) (Patristische Texte 
und Studien 26, Berlin and New York, 1984), 210-243. He repeats his interpretation more 
succinctly in his article on Hilary in TRE 15 (1986), 315-322, where he makes the logical 
structure of his case even clearer than in his book: 'Hilarius selbst sagt (Ad Const. 2), dass 
er aufgrund falscher Verdáchtigungen durch Saturnin von Arles von Julian verurteilt 
worden sei. Das schliesst eine Verurteilung wegen Verweigerung der Unterschrift unter die 
Beschlüsse von Mailand aus. Wahrscheinlich wurden gegen Hilarius politische Ver- 
dáchtigungen, u.U. im Zusammenhang mit dem gerade niedergeschlagenen Silvanus- 
Putsch, vorgebracht' (316). 

' D.H. Williams, 'A Reassessment of the Early Career and Exile of Hilary of Poitiers', 
JEH 42 (1991), 202-217, esp. 212. 

* Hilary's reticence and evasiveness are not always taken sufficiently into account: in 
particular, against his protestations to Constantius that he is still a bishop in 360 (.44d 
Const. 2.1 [CSEL 65.197.17-198.2]) must be set the fact that his earlier De Synodis (2 [PL 
10.481]) contains the revealing phrase that he is writing *quasi episcopus episcopis', i.e., 
that he is a non-bishop writing to bishops. 

" Jerome, De vir.ill. 100, dates the work after the death of Constantius on 3 November 
361, even though its text consistently assumes that he is both alive and active (2.20-22, 5, 
7, 26.1-2, 27.15-27 Rocher). Hence Brennecke, Hilarius (1984), 218, appeals to Jerome in 
order to establish that Hilary wrote the whole work in Gaul in the autumn of 361, while 
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A. Rocher, in the introduction to his recent edition, Hilaire de Poitiers: Contre Constance 
(Sources Chrétiennes 334, 1987), 29-38, postulates a gradual and complicated genesis com- 
prising some five stages spread over fully two years. It is simpler and more justifiable to 
suppose Jerome mistaken: the tone and contents of the work indicate that it is a unitary 
composition written in January or February 360, as argued in JT 5, N.S. 39 (1988), 610. 
'" CThis clause is extremely difficult to understand: although I print Rocher's text, either 
a lacuna or textual corruption should be suspected, cf. JT'S, N.S. 39 (1988), 610. 

" For full discussion of the passage, J. Doignon, Hilaire de Poitiers avant l'exil (Paris, 
1971), 454-478. 

" Athanasius, Hist. Arian. 9.2-10.1; Historia acephala 1.10 Martin. 

'" For this reading, see below, p. 132. 

'5 [n favour of reading miserum rather than the better attested miser, see J. Doignon, 
'L'impietas de l'empereur Constance à l'égard du pape Libere (Hilaire de Poitiers, /n 
Const. 11y', delivered in Oxford on 21 August 1991 and to appear in Srudia Patristica 
(forthcoming). 

'5 Seethecareful discussion by H. Crouzel, *'Un *'résistant"' toulousain à la politique pro- 
arienne de l'empereur Constance II: l'évéque Rhodanius', BLE 77 (i976), 173-190. 

"U A. Rocher, Sources Chrétiennes 334 (Paris, 1987), 188, 191. 

" GSeethe discussion of the passage by Y. M. Duval, Athenaeum, N.S. 48 (1970), 259/60, 
who reads quae and leaves the reference of ornia open. 

'* JTS, N.S. 39 (1988), 610, where postea was mistakenly printed as two separate words 
and wrongly presented as having manuscript attestation. 

" For Hilary's use of postque as the first word of a sentence, cf. Trin. 9.36.6, 10.37.4. 
" E.g., Y. M. Duval, Hilaire et son temps (Paris, 1969) 52 n. 3: 'Il faut ... le traduire 
exactement: '*'Sous Néron il m'aurait été permis de fuir" '. 

7 ^ A. Gudeman, P. Cornelii Taciti Dialogus de Oratoribus! (Leipzig and Berlin, 1914), 
199. 

" As seems to be suggested by Duval, o.c. 254. 

^" QCSEL 65.102.8-13, cf. Brennecke, Hilarius (1984), 133-146. 

" Qn Constantius' ecclesiastical policy in the West after the defeat of Magnentius, see 
Athanasius. Theology and Politics in the Constantinian Empire (forthcoming), Chapter 
XIII. 

" — A. Rocher, Sources Chrétiennes 334 (1987), 239. 

"U- C. Piétri, Roma Christiana (Paris, 1976), 212/3; Brennecke, Hilarius (1984), 265-297; 
D. H. Williams, JEH 42 (1991), 216. 

" (QOn Ammianus' care for correct chronology, see briefly H.SCP 92 (1989), 413-422 (on 
Book XIV). 

? H. Crouzel, BLE 77 (1976), 173-188. 

" Published from a manuscript 'in Archivo Ecclesiae Vercellensis' by Cardinal 
Baronius: see, most accessibly, his Annales Ecclesiastici 4 (Antwerp, 1865), 537: anno 355, 
para. 22, where he prints the twenty fourth name as *Rotamus (Rodanius)'. 

" Sulpicius Severus, Chron. 2.39.7, states of Rhodanius: *qui natura lenior non tam suis 
viribus quam Hilarii societate non cesserat Arrianis'. Crouzel, BLE 77 (1976), 186, 
plausibly saw in /enior *quelque sous-entendu' designed to veil the fact that Rhodanius 
had subscribed to the decisions of the Council of Milan. 

" Crouzel, BLE 77 (1976), 187/8. The heading to De Synodis (quoted below) implies 
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that all the bishops of the province of Narbonensis except Rhodanius condemned Hilary 
at the Council of Baeterrae. 

7 The work refers to the cancellation of the council which was to meet at Nicomedia 
after an earthquake devastated the city on 24 August 358 (Syn. 8, cf. Ammianus 17.7.2; 
Chr. min. 1.239). The terminus ante quem is given by the fact that Hilary describes the 
period which has elapsed between his deposition and the time of writing as toto iam trien- 
nio (2), 1.e., the three consular years 356, 357 and 358. 

^ PL 10.479, reedited by J. Doignon, REA 80 (1978), 95/6. Both Coustant and Doignon 
print the dative Lugdunensi in both its occurrences. But, even if the better manuscripts 
support the dative, the sense requires the genitive, which I accordingly print. 

" (On the interpretation of the phrase ex Narbonensi plebibus et clericis Tolosanis, see 
J. Doignon, REA 80 (1978), 96-103. Hilary's enumeration of Gallic provinces corresponds 
closely to Ammianus' survey of Gaul in 355 (15.11) and other contemporary evidence: see 
The New Empire of Diocletian and Constantine (Cambridge, Mass., 1982), 212/3, 215, 
217/8. 

" CSEL 65.197.17-198.2, cf. above, n. 9. 

" Studia Patristica 21 (1989), 392. 

" . See Athanasius (forthcoming), Chapter XIII. 

" From which some scholars have deduced that Hilary issued a decree to which many 
signatories appended their names: e.g., Borchardt, o.c. 24/5. 

* (On the proceedings of the council, see now Brennecke, Hilarius (1984), 230-243. It is 
normally assumed that Saturninus of Arles presided, but neither Hilary nor Jerome states 
explicitly that he did so—and Hilary's use of the phrases minister vel auctor gestorum 
omnium and cuius ministerio exulo (CSEL 65.198.9/10,19/20) to describe Saturninus' 
actions in fact implies that he did not. 

" P. Smulders, 'Two Passages of Hilary's ''Apologetica Responsa'' rediscovered', 
Bijdragen. Tijdschrift voor Philosophie en Theologie 39 (1978), 234-243, reprinted in 
Texte und Textkritik. Eine Aufsatzsammlung, ed. J. Dummer. Texte und Untersuchungen 
133 (Berlin, 1987), 539-547. 

" Liberius, Ep. ad Constantium — Lucifer, Ep. 5 (CCL 8.315.161-168); Lucifer, Ep. 
8 (CCL 8.319); De regibus apostaticis 5.46; Jerome, Dialogus contra Luciferianos 21, 27 
(PL 23.175, 182); Chronicle 239: Helm. 

* he echo of Lucifer's complaint that Constantius condemned Athanasius inauditum 
absentem" (De Sancto Athanasio 1.2.4/5, 2.4.2) is deliberate and unmistakeable. 

* See the embarrassed discussion by Brennecke, Hilarius (1984), 242/3, n. 98, who 
argues that these statements 'wahrscheinlich zur nachtráglichen Deutung dieses Exils 
durch Hilarius gehóren'. 

** "Ihe present article is a much expanded version of a brief communication delivered on 
20 August 1991 at the Eleventh International Patristic Conference in Oxford: it had its 
origin several years earlier in discussions of the career of Hilary with Daniel Williams and 
Michael Klassen, and the final version has been greatly improved by detailed comments 
from Professor P. Smulders. 
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*ORAS: LOQUERIS AD SPONSUM; 
LEGIS: ILLE TIBI LOQUITUR" 
(JEROME, EPIST. 22,25,1)' 
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Jerome's twenty-second Letter is the famous Libellus de virginitate 
servanda which he addressed to Eustochium in 384 during his sojourn 
in Rome. The second half of this treatise opens with the affirmation that 
Jerome's purpose is not praise of virginity but its preservation. 
Eustochium should accordingly avoid all contact with worldly cares and 
stay inside her chamber, where Christ alone will occupy her thoughts. 
It is in this context that Jerome then makes the following statement: 
oras: loqueris ad sponsum; legis: ille tibi loquitur (25,1). 

These words are quoted by Nautin in his recent article on Jerome in 
Theologische Realenzyklopádie: for him they embody the quintessence 
of Jerome's spirituality, in which prayer and the study of scripture are 
pre-eminent.? Similarly Antin has adduced this passage of the Libellus 
de virginitate as encapsulating Jerome's attitude to ''écriture sainte et 
vie spirituelle" in the long article on the subject in Dictionnaire de 
Spiritualité.? Neither Nautin nor Antin appears to be aware that Jerome 
has borrowed the idea from elsewhere. Almost seventy years ago Gorce 
discussed the words which Jerome has used here and noted that they are 
inspired by a striking passage from Cyprian's Ad Donatum: sit tibi vel 
oratio adsidua vel lectio. nunc cum Deo loquere, nunc Deus tecum (15).* 
Accordingly when Jerome employs the idea in his Letter to Eustochium 
he is simply following his standard practice of taking over arresting 
material from other people. 

Cyprian's very impressive formulation naturally had an irresistible 
appeal for Jerome. It is therefore no surprise to find that he reproduces 
it on several occasions elsewhere.$ The idea had already occurred in one 
of Jerome's earliest works. The letter he wrote to Rufinus from Antioch 
in 374' contains the following portrait of their mutual friend Bonosus, 
who had withdrawn to an island in order to lead the ascetic life: i//e 
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securus, intrepidus et totus de apostolo armatus nunc deum audit, cum 
divina relegit, nunc cum deo loquitur, cum dominum rogat (epist. 
3,4,4).* One half of the conceit is also found in a description of the 
virgin Asella which belongs to the same year as the Libellus de 
virginitate: sponso aut orans loquebatur aut psallens (epist. 24,4,2). The 
other half is used in the Letter to Praesidius: leges evangelium, con- 
fabulabitur tecum Iesus.? This last occurrence of the idea in Jerome has 
so far escaped the notice of commentators. 

The striking aphorism which Cyprian had created was to enjoy a cer- 
tain popularity. It stands conspicuously at the end of the Ad Donatum: 
this was perhaps the most highly esteemed of all Cyprian's works.'? 
However the treatment which commentaries on the Ad Donatum give 
to Cyprian's influential formulation is wholly inadequate. Failla merely 
refers to Jerome's Letter to Eustochium.'' More recently Molager 
ignores Cyprian's arresting phrase altogether and simply adduces a 
handful of texts which state the importance of reading and prayer." 
Neither notes that in formulating this maxim Cyprian would seem to 
have followed a cue from his **mentor"' Tertullian.'? In Ad uxorem Ter- 
tullian speaks of Christian virgins in the following terms: malunt enim 
deo nubere. deo speciosae, deo sunt puellae. cum illo vivunt, cum illo 
sermocinantur, illum diebus et noctibus tractant, orationes suas velut 
dotes domino assignant, ab eodem dignationem velut munera maritalia, 
quotienscumque desiderant, consequuntur (1,4 11. 20-24). The words 
cum illo sermocinantur'* in conjunction with orationes and reciprocal 
intercourse with God would appear to be the source of Cyprian's 
brilliant formulation. 

After Jerome it would seem that Ambrose is the next western Father 
to have taken over this dictum. Ambrose never mentions Cyprian by 
name.'5 Koch accordingly devoted an appendix to the question *'Kennt 
Ambrosius den Cyprian?'''$ His answer was in the affirmative. Recently 
Molager has claimed to have shown that Ambrose was familiar with the 
Ad Donatum itself." However the sermon which he adduces to support 
his case is in fact by Maximus of Turin.'* Earlier Duval had demon- 
strated in two important articles that Ambrose does exploit Cyprian's 
De habitu virginum.'? Duval concludes the first of these articles as 
follows: **D'autres pages montrent que ce commerce s'est poursuivi''. 
He then corroborates the statement by reference to Cyprian's 
memorable formulation from the Ad Donatum on divine colloquy and 
to the following passage of Ambrose's De officiis: illum (sc. Christum) 
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alloquimur cum oramus, illum audimus cum divina legimus oracula 
(1,20,88).?* The De officiis was published at some date after 386.?!' It 
therefore belongs to the period immediately after the appearance of the 
two Letters in which Jerome himself had given Cyprian's idea a very 
effective restatement; of these the Libellus de virginitate in particular 
enjoyed an extremely wide circulation. While therefore Ambrose's use 
of this formula ultimately goes back to Cyprian, it might be thought 
that Jerome has been the immediate source. In this connection it is note- 
worthy that Ambrose's wording in fact bears a marked resemblance to 
Jerome's in the Letter to Rufinus. Jerome's deum audit, cum divina 
relegit finds a very close echo in Ambrose's i/lum audimus, cum divina 
legimus oracula. Cyprian on the other hand had said simply deus tecum 
(sc. loquatur). It would accordingly appear that Duval's assumption of 
direct dependence on Cyprian by Ambrose requires modification.?? 

There is one further occurrence of the idea in a Latin writer of the 
period; it has not yet been noticed. One of Augustine's Enarrationes in 
Psalmos contains the following passage: quando legis, deus tibi 
loquitur; quando oras, deo loqueris (85,7).? Tarulli asserts that 
Augustine's source for this statement is Ambrose's De officiis.?* 
Augustine's eighty-fifth Enarratio was however delivered on the 
anniversary of Cyprian's martyrdom; Cyprian himself is mentioned in 
the final chapter. The particular phrasing which Augustine has chosen 
is also very close to Cyprian's own: Augustine's deus tibi loquitur ... 
deo loqueris matches Cyprian's nunc cum deo loquere, nunc deus 
tecum. It may be noted furthermore that in this chapter Augustine is 
speaking exclusively about prayer; in the present context therefore 
*reading' is not ad rem. It would seem accordingly that Tarulli is wrong 
and that in these words Augustine has deliberately echoed Cyprian's 
impressive formulation.? Here then in contrast to the passage from 
Ambrose's De officiis we evidently do have a case of direct dependence 
on Cyprian. 

Hitherto no commentator has noticed that this idea also occurs in 
Greek writers. Dekkers observes that Cyprian's correspondence was 
available in Greek from the time of Eusebius of Caesarea.?* He also 
concludes that Cyprian's treatises were likewise translated into Greek.?' 
It would not therefore be surprising that Cyprian's arresting formula- 
tion shouid also have been taken up by authors writing in Greek.?* 
There appears to be no trace of the idea in the East before the fourth 
century. Its first occurrence would seem to be in Athanasius.?? In the 
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course of the Letter to virgins that is preserved in Coptic Athanasius 
makes the following statement: ''I] vous faut quotidiennement, ou 
plutót à chaque instant, converser avec votre fiancé, c'est-à-dire la 
parole de Dieu; il ne faut pas repousser loin de vous son langage. Votre 
langage avec lui, ce sont la priere, la ferveur et votre résolution; son 
langage, à lui, avec vous, ce sont les pensées justes qui vous montent au 
cceur, celles par lesquelles il excite votre ferveur et augmente en vous 
votre amour envers lui''.?? Here Athanasius has shown a characteristic 
independence in his treatment of the idea. 

The first Greek author to reproduce the conceit in the same form as 
in Cyprian is John Chrysostom: he does so twice. One of the passages 
in question occurs in his treatise Quod regulares feminae viris 
cohabitare non debeant.?'! Here Chrysostom says: xoót« OwAeyx0etoa. év 
e0xXatc, xai tfj; xótoU uÓvrg &xoóoaca qovfj; 6uX t&v Dloagov (9). As in 
Jerome's Libellus the words are applied here to the virgin and to Christ 
her spouse. Chrysostom uses the idea again in a homily on I Thessalo- 
nians, which belongs to 402:?? ótav eüym, ooyi t 0eÀ OuAEvn, ciné uot; 
Ótav &vacyvvooxmec, Kxous aot00 aot OuxAevouévou (6,4). His phraseology sug- 
gests that in this passage Chrysostom wishes to draw particular atten- 
tion to the cleverness of the idea. One final instance can be cited from 
an Eastern Father: it is found in Theodoret of Cyrrhus' Religious 
History.?^ Theodoret gives the following description of the monk Mar- 
cianus: tot; uév Y&p Üs(ou évtu x&v AoYíow xfj; Üc(ag quvrj; &roAaOstw 
Tlyetto. xpoctuxÓuevoc 0& xai tà Uxetelag mpooqépov, aot0c tT|v npÓG tOv 
Otonócnv éxotito ÓukAcEw (3,2).? 

From the foregoing it is evident that the striking idea which was first 
formulated by Cyprian went on to enjoy a not inconsiderable 
popularity. It is therefore mistaken for Nautin and Antin to adduce this 
commonplace as a unique expression of Jerome's *'spirituality''.?9 If 
however his use of it in the Libellus de virginitate provides no special 
theological insight, it does shed light on several aspects of Jerome's 
writing. In the first place this passage exemplifies Jerome's habit of 
appropriating striking formulations from elsewhere. He is significantly 
the first to borrow Cyprian's clever conceit without adaptation: in the 
intervening century and a quarter no one else would seem to have done 
so. It is also highly characteristic that Jerome should have enhanced the 
stylistic level of the material he has taken over.?? His formulation is the 
most economical and rhetorically striking of all: oras: loqueris ad spon- 
sum; legis: ille tibi loquitur. A graceful parison characterizes the entire 
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sentence.?* There is exact parallelism between oras and /egis: no cum or 
quando is allowed to clutter the statement as in Ambrose and 
Augustine. The two clauses which serve as apodosis are also closely 
parallel, though at the same time marked by subtle variatio. They also 
show an elegant chiastic structure; the verb /oqui encloses the whole, 
while the sponsus occupies the centre.?? 

Jerome's use of this commonplace illustratres one further trait that 
is very telling. In order to appreciate it the broader context must be 
cited: Semper te cubiculi tui secreta custodiant, semper tecum sponsus 
ludat intrinsecus. oras: loqueris ad sponsum; legis: ille tibi loquitur et, 
cum te somnus oppresserit, veniet post parietem et mittet manum suam 
per foramen et tanget ventrem tuum, et tremefacta consurges et dices: 
*vyulnerata caritatis ego sum", et rursus ab eo audies: "hortus con- 
clusus soror mea sponsa; hortus conclusus, fons signatus"'. (25,1). 
Jerome is alone in placing the idea in a prurient context: only he goes 
beyond conversation to physical caress. The wording on either side of 
the conceit is explicitly erotic. /udat sets the salacious tone of the 
passage.*^ The prurience continues with £anget ventrem tuum. tangere 
is itself a sexual term;*' the addition of ventrem makes the expression 
particularly daring. It is therefore noteworthy that in this section of the 
passage Jerome has been evoking a verse of Canticles: &O0eAqióóc uou 
&méateuAev xeipa a0xo0 à cj; Orc, xai 7 xotÀ(a uou £0porj0r, éx^ aoxóv (5,4). 
In the Septuagint text there is no contact.* Jerome has accordingly pro- 
vided his own uniquely lubricious climax by making Christ fondle the 
virgin's belly.? A final observation may be made concerning the 
passage as a whole: this combination of scriptural citation with a strik- 
ing formulation that has been appropriated from elsewhere is another 
characteristic feature of Jerome's compositional technique in the 
Libellus de virginitate servanda.** 

By way of conclusion the following summary may be offered: while 
the commonplace which Jerome has borrowed from Cyprian is of no 
particular help in illuminating his personal spirituality, it does provide 
a perfect illustration of Jerome's plagiaristic and patchwork method, 
his consummate sense of style, and his prurient imagination. 


NOTES 


' Citation of Latin works follows the method of Thesaurus Linguae Latinae: Index 
Librorum Scriptorum Inscriptionum (Leipzig ?1990). For Latin Fathers the editions used 
are those given in H. J. Frede, Kirchenschriftsteller: Verzeichnis und Sigel (Freiburg 1981) 
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(Vetus Latina, 1/1) and in the same author's Kirchenschriftsteller: Aktualisierungsheft 
1984 (Freiburg 1984) (Vetus Latina, 1/1A) and Kirchenschriftsteller: Aktualisierungsheft 
1988 (Freiburg 1988) (Vetus Latina, 1/1B). Greek patristic works are cited according to 
the conventions adopted in G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon 1 (Oxford 1961) 
xi-xlv; the editions used are those given in M. Geerard and F. Glorie, Clavis Patrum 
Graecorum 1-5 (Turnhout 1974-87). 

? P. Nautin, Hieronymus, 7heologische Realenzyklopádie 15 (1986) 304-315, at 312, 11. 
28-34. Nautin also cites epist. 130,20: ama scripturas sanctas et amabit te sapientia. He 
might have noted that injunctions to read scripture occur in Jerome with far greater fre- 
quency than in any other Father; viz. epist. 22,17,2; ib. 52,7,1; ib. 58,6,2; ib. 79,9,2; ib. 
125,11,1; ib. 130,7,12; in Eph. 4,31 p. 517B; in Tit. 3,9 p. 594€. Elsewhere they only 
occur intermittently: Cyprian, ad Donat. 15; id., zel. 16; Pseudo-Ignatius, Her. 1; 
Ambrose, Abr. 2,5,22; id., in psalm. 118 serm. 12,33; Pseudo Paulinus of Nola, epist. 
app. (— Pelagius or Julian of Eclanum) 2,14; Nilus of Ancyra, epist. 2,37; ib. 2,198; 
Pseudo-Augustine, sobr. 2 p. 1108. 

! P. Antin, Ecriture sainte et vie spirituelle, II, A, 3, 3?: Saint Jéróme, Dictionnaire de 
Spiritualité 4,2 (1961) 153-155, at 154; reprinted in P. Antin, Recueil sur s. Jéróme 
(Brussels 1968) (Coll. Latomus, 95) 279-281, at 280. The passage is not mentioned by K. 
Baus, Das Gebet zu Christus beim heiligen Hieronymus, 7rierer theologische Zeitschrift 
60 (1951) 178-188. 

* D. Gorce, La Lectio Divina des origines du cénobitisme à s. Benoit et Cassiodore 1, S. 
Jéróme et la lecture sacrée dans le milieu ascétique romain (Wépion-sur-Meuse and Paris 
1925) 182-183. Gorce's discussion of ''ce dialogue mystique" is an elaborate over- 
interpretation. In the course of it he also commits a curious blunder. Gorce posits that 
listening must precede speaking: he thereby inverts the order of Jerome's statement. The 
corresponding footnotes however retain the sequence found in Jerome; accordingly Gorce 
refers to ''oras..." in his discussion of *'lecture'' and to ''/egis..." in speaking of 
**oraison"'. Jerome's debt to Cyprian is also noted by L. Laurita, /nsegnamenti ascetici 
nelle lettere di s. Girolamo (Nocera Superiore 1967) 41 and n. 6. However this passage 
is absent from S. Deléani, Présence de Cyprien dans les ceuvres de Jéróme sur la virginité, 
in: Y.-M. Duval (ed.), Jéróme entre l'Occident et l'Orient. XVF centenaire du départ de 
saint Jéróme de Rome et de son installation à Bethléem (Paris 1988) 61-82. 

* On Jerome's partiality for doing this cf. the present writer, Some Notes on the Content 
of Jerome's Twenty-second Letter, Grazer Beitrüge 15 (1988) 177-186. 

$ Gorce, op. cit. (n. 4) 183, notes the recurrence of the idea in epist. 3,4,4 and epist. 
24,4,2. He offers the following explanation: *'Elle lui parait si conforme à la vérité, elle 
répond si bien à l'idée qu'il se fait de l'entretien spirituel de l'àme avec son Dieu, qu'elle 
vient tout naturellement sous sa plume". 

' For the date cf. J. N. D. Kelly, Jerome. His Life, Writings and Controversies (London 
1975) 45. Nautin, art. cit. (n. 2) 304, 11. 45-49 and 306, 11. 13-19, argues that the letter 
was actually composed in 387; however the superabundance of rhetorical artifice and the 
paucity of citation from the Old Testament would not seem to support this conclusion. 
* The first half of this formulation is quoted as an embodiment of Jerome's concept of 
scriptural authority by L. Schade, Die Inspirationslehre des heiligen Hieronymus 
(Freiburg i. Br. 1910) (Bibl. Stud., 15, 4-5) 10; heis clearly unaware that he is simply deal- 
ing with a second-hand conceit. There is no comment on either this passage or on epist. 
22,25,1 in C. C. Mierow and T. C. Lawler, 7e Letters of St. Jerome 1 (Westminster, 
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Md. and London 1963) (Anc. Chr. Wr., 33). The debt of epist. 3,4,4 to Cyprian has also 
been registered recently by J. Fontaine, L'esthétique littéraire de la prose de Jéróme 
jusqu'à son second départ en Orient, in: Duval, op. cit. (n. 4) 323-342, at 339 and n. 34. 
? Ed. G. Morin, Bulletin d'ancienne littérature et d'archéologie chrétiennes 3 (1913) 57, 
11. 134-135. 

'* Cf. J. Molager, Cyprien de Carthage: A Donat et La vertu de patience (Paris 1982) 
(Sources Chr., 291) 47-48. 

' C. Failla, San Cipriano: A Donato, L'unità della chiesa, La preghiera del Signore 
(Rome 1967) 70, n. 8. 

'? Molager, op. cit. (n. 10) 113, n. 3. 

'3 For the celebrated anecdote about Cyprian's daily reading of his magister cf. Jerome, 
vir. ill. S3. 

'* They receive no comment from W. P. Le Saint, Tertullian: Treatises on Marriage and 
Remarriage. To his Wife, An Exhortation to Chastity, Monogamy (Westminster, Md. 
1951) (Anc. Chr. Wr., 13) or from C. Munier, 7ertullien: A son épouse (Paris 1980) 
(Sources Chr., 273). 

'5 Cf. A. Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius 1,2 (Leipzig 
?1958) 704. 

'5 H. Koch, Cyprianische Untersuchungen (Bonn 1926) (Arb. z. Kirchengesch., 4) 
482-484. 

'" Molager, op. cit. (n. 10) 47. 

'* The passage in question is serm. 58,1. For Maximus' authorship cf. A. Mutzenbecher 
(ed.), Maximi Episcopi Taurinensis Sermones (Turnhout 1962) (Corp. Christ., 23) 37. 
'* Y.-M. Duval, Sur une page de saint Cyprien chez saint Ambroise: Hexameron 6,8,47 
et De habitu virginum 15-17, Revue des Etudes Augustiniennes 16 (1970) 25-34; id., 
L'originalité du De virginibus dans le mouvement ascétique occidental: Ambroise, 
Cyprien, Athanase, in: Y.-M. Duval (ed.), Ambroise de Milan. XVF centenaire de son 
élection épiscopale (Paris 1974) 9-66. 

? Duval art. cit. (n. 19; 1970) 34 and n. 43. Duval also refers in passing to Cyprian's bon 
mot in: L'influence des écrivains africains du III? siécle sur les écrivains chrétiens de 
l'Italie du Nord dans la seconde moitié du IV* siecle, Antichità Altoadriatiche 5S 
(7 Aquileia e l'Africa. Atti della quarta Settimana di studi aquileiesi) [Udine 1974] 191- 
225, at 224 and n. 127. Here Duval lists Jerome, epist. 3,4,4 and 22,25,1 as well as 
Ambrose, off. 1,20,88 as imitations of the Cyprianic passage. 

?! (Cf, M. Testard, Saint Ambroise: Les devoirs. Introduction; Livre 1 (Paris 1984) 49. He 
suggests the end of 388 or 389. The treatise includes earlier work; however the passage 
under discussion is not listed by Testard as belonging to that category (pp. 23-24). 
Testard's own note on this passage (p. 243, n. 1) simply reports Duval's view (/oc. cit. [n. 
20; 1970]) that it is a reminiscence of Cyprian. 

? Ambrose's formulation is cited in the Second Vatican Council's Dogmatic Constitution 
on Divine Revelation (Dei Verbum) 6,25 (Constitutiones, Decreta, Declarationes [Vatican 
City 1966] 445). 

?! A date of 401 is proposed by A.-M. La Bonnardiere, Les Enarrationes in Psalmos 
préchées par saint Augustin à l'occasion de fétes de martyrs, Recherches Augustiniennes 
7 (1971) 73-104, at 84-87. 

?^ V, Tarulli, Sant "Agostino: Esposizioni sui Salmi 2 (Rome 1971) (Opere di S. Agostino. 
Parte 3: Discorsi; Vol. 26) 1255, n. 4. U. Koch, La sopravvivenza di Cipriano nell'antica 
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letteratura cristiana: 7. Cipriano in Agostino, Ricerche Religiose 8 (1932) 317-337, deals 
only with those works of Augustine written between 386 and 396 (his series of articles is 
limited to African writers). There is no comment on this passage in the annotations of E. 
Dekkers and J. Fraipont (edd.), Sancti Aurelii Augustini Enarrationes in Psalmos LI-C 
(Turnhout 1956) (Corp. Christ., 39) 1182. 

?5 (The echo is not registered by La Bonnardiére, art. cit. (n. 23); cf. her remark on p. 103: 
**Les allusions aux martyrs du jour demeurent rares"'. 

? E. Dekkers, Les traductions grecques des écrits patristiques latins, Sacris Erudiri 5 
(1953) 193-233, at 197. 

? Dekkers, art. cit. (n. 26) 198. First-hand acquaintance with Cyprian's works on the part 
of Gregory Nazianzen is posited by Duval art. cit. (n. 19; 1970) 33-34. 

? Jerome's Libellus de virginitate servanda was also available in Greek translation by 
393; cf. his vir. ill. 134. 

? Athanasius had of course spent several years of exile in the West. According to G. 
Bardy, La question des langues dans l'église ancienne (Paris 1948) 131-132, it is ''trés 
probable"' that Athanasius knew Latin well enough to be able to make his own transla- 
tions into Greek. 

? Ed. L.-Th. Lefort, S. Athanase: Lettres festales et pastorales en copte (Louvain 1955) 
(Corp. Script. Christ. Orient., 151; Script. Copt., 20) 69, 11. 25-31. Nothing is said about 
this passage in Lefort's annotations. 

?! This work is variously assigned to the period of Chrysostom's diaconate in Antioch (i.e. 
from 381; so Socrates, I.e. 6,3) or to the beginning of his episcopacy in Constantinople 
(/.e. from 398; so Palladius, v. Chrys. 5,19 p. 31). A date of around 382 is postulated by 
J. Dumortier, La date des deux traités de saint Jean Chrysostome aux moines et aux 
vierges, Mélanges de Science Religieuse 6 (1949) 247-252; id., Saint Jean Chrysostome: 
Les cohabitations suspectes; Comment observer la virginité (Paris 1955) 21-24. Dumor- 
tier's argument is based on a number of alleged echoes of the work to be found in 
Jerome's Libellus de virginitate servanda, which belongs to 384. His case cannot be 
upheld. Jerome's supposed attack at 2,2 on Chrysostom's comparison of the virgin to an 
angel (9) is more likely to be aimed at Ambrose's De virginibus; cf. Duval, art. cit. (n. 
19; 1974) 64, n. 270. Psalm 44,11-12, which occurs in both Chrysostom (12) and Jerome 
(1,1), had already been widely used elsewhere: cf. (e.g.) Ambrose, virg. 1,7,36; ib. 
1,10,61; Athanasius, epist. ad virg. (ed. J. Lebon, Muséon 41 [1928] 191, 1.18); Anon., 
serm. de virginit. 106 (edd. D. Amand and M. C. Moons, Revue Bénédictine 63 [1953] 
63, ll. 4-5). When Jerome compares Eustochium to an Ethiopian (1,5), he is not echoing 
Chrysostom (7) but Origen, in cant. 2 p. 113,10-125,20 and his own translation of Origen, 
hom. in cant. 1,6 p. 35,23-37,23; from these two passages Jerome has not only taken the 
detail about the **Ethiopian"' but also its combination with the Queen of the South and 
with Canticles 1,5 (nigra ... et speciosa) and 8,5 (quae ascendit dealbata). Finally Jerome's 
metaphorical application of the rending of the Temple curtain (24,4) is not an echo of 
Chrysostom (1) but a self-imitation in the author's manner from epist. 14,9,3, which 
belongs to 374. It is proposed to deal with Dumortier's argument in greater detail else- 
where. If a later date is accepted for Chrysostom's treatise, the possibility of course arises 
that it could have been influenced by Jerome's Libellus. 

" No comment is made on the passage in either Dumortier, op. cit. (n. 31; 1955) or in 
E. A. Clark, Jerome, Chrysostom, and Friends. Essays and Translations (New York- 
Toronto 1979) (Studies in Women and Religion, 2). Clark's translation in fact takes the 
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edge off the conceit: **having conversed with him in prayer, she retires to her house and 
hears his voice alone through the Scriptures'' (p. 237). 

5 Cf. L. Meyer, Saint Jean Chrysostome: maitre de perfection chrétienne (Paris 1933) 
xxxvi. 

** A date of either 440 or 444 is assigned to the work; cf. R. M. Price, Zheodoret of Cyr- 
rhus: A History of the Monks of Syria (Kalamazoo 1985) (Cistercian Studies Series, 88) 
xiii-xv. 

5 There is no comment on the passage in P. Canivet and A. Leroy-Molinghen, 7héodoret 
de Cyr: Histoire des moines de Syrie. ''Histoire Philothée"' I-XIII 1 (Paris 1977) (Sources 
Chr., 234); Price, op. cit. (n. 34); S. di Meglio Teodoreto: Storia dei monaci della Siria 
(Padua 1986). 

36 Cf. nn. 2 and 3 above. 

?' This tendency has been documented in a forthcoming article entitled *'Some features 
of Jerome's compositional technique in the Libellus de virginitate servanda (epist. 22)". 
3* As is noted by W. Harendza, De oratorio genere dicendi, quo Hieronymus in epistulis 
usus sit (Breslau 1905) 52. 

?? It was observed above how Jerome's impressive wording in epist. 3,4,4 would seem to 
have been imitated by Ambrose. 

** For the sexual connotations of the word cf. J. N. Adams, The Latin Sexual Vocabulary 
(London 1982) 162-163. Jerome had used /udere in this sense himself at 8,4 of the Libellus 
(ib. libido). Adams remarks that the verb is applied particularly to the young; it is there- 
fore especially **appropriate'' for Eustochium. There is furthermore a deliberate paradox 
in its juxtaposition with the immediately preceding custodiant: Jerome had employed the 
same device at the start of this work with the formulation carne contempta sponsi iungaris 
amplexibus (1,2). 

* Cf. Adams, op. cit. (n. 40) 185-186. 

*? Nor is there in the Old Latin; cf. (e.g.) Ambrose, virginit. 11,60: frater meus misit 
manum suam per prospectum, et venter meus turbatus est ad illum. Ambrose adds the 
following gloss: bonum est ut ad adventum domini interiora turbentur. 

*! Kelly, op. cit. (n. 7) 102-103 ends his analysis of the Libellus with a discussion of 
Jerome's use of Canticles in this passage. He concludes that, while Ambrose and 
Augustine also exploit Canticles in their works on virginity, ''the sexual overtones seem 
transposed in their exhortations; Jerome makes no attempt to play them down"'. Kelly has 
failed to notice how Jerome actually goes out of his way here to intensify the eroticism. 
Similar lubricity is found earlier in the Libellus at 6,3: divaricabit pedes suos omni tran- 
seunti (of the fallen virgin). This time Jerome is citing Ezekiel 16,25: it recurs over a dozen 
times in his aeuvre. No one else would seem to quote it. 

** [t is documented by the present writer, art. cit. (n. 37). There are further notable 
examples in the preceding and following chapters. At 24,1 quidquid dixeris, laudant; quid- 
quid negaveris, negant. facetam vocant et sanctam et in qua nullus sit dolus, **ecce vera 
Christi ancilla"! dicentes is a combination of Terence, Eun. 251-252 and John 1,47; cf. the 
present writer, A further unidentified citation of Terence in Jerome: Epist. 22,24,1 and 
Eunuchus 251f., forthcoming in Rheinisches Museum. Similarly at 26,3 aperiantur 
Christo (sc. cordis tui ostia), claudantur diabolo secundum illud: *'si spiritus potestatem 
habentis ascenderit super te, locum ne dederis ei*' is a combination of Cyprian, domin. 
orat. 31 with Ecclesiastes 10,4 and Ephesians 4,27. In the present case it may be noted 
that the striking formulation about *'colloquy with the Lord" had already been linked to 
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Canticles by Athanasius (Lefort, op. cit. [n. 30] 69, ll. 25-34). Lines 25-31 of this passage, 
which were quoted above (p. 144), continue as follows: *'De ce genre sont les discours 
qu'il adresse, dans le Cantique des Cantiques, aux àmes adhérentes à lui; de sorte que 
vous, qui avez vu..."' (Il. 32-34); the text breaks off before a specific verse is mentioned. 
Duval, art. cit. (n. 19; 1974) 65 and n. 271, suggests that Jerome was unfamiliar with this 
work of Athanasius when he produced his Libellus. In a forthcoming article entitled 
**Athanasius' Letter to virgins and Jerome's Libellus de virginitate servanda (epist. 22)"' 
the present writer has attempted to show that Jerome did indeed know and use 
Athanasius! Letter when writing his own Libellus. A single instance may be cited. What 
Athanasius says a mere dozen lines before the passage under discussion (''le fruit de ce 
qui a rendu cent, de ce qui a rendu soixante et de ce qui a rendu trente provient de la méme 
semence''; 11. 10-12) is the source of Jerome's statement at 15,2: centesimus et sex- 
agesimus fructus de uno sunt semine castitatis. It would accordingly appear that the con- 
nection Jerome makes between Canticles and the aphorism concerning divine interlocu- 
tion is indeed due to Athanasius. On the other hand Jerome's specific formulation of the 
conceit shows that here he has followed Cyprian instead of Athanasius, who had 
substituted *'thoughts"" for Cyprian's more vivid *'reading"" and had expressed himself 
with habitual lack of incisiveness. Jerome naturally prefers the more concise and arresting 
formulation: it has been observed above how he improves even Cyprian's phrasing. Such 
multiple use of sources is of course entirely in Jerome's manner. Finally it may be noted 
that, whereas Athanasius introduces his reference to Canticles with an explicit identifica- 
tion of the work, Jerome achieves a far more powerful effect by moving straight from his 
clever aphorism into direct citation of scripture. 
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MAXIMUS THE CONFESSOR, GREGORY OF NYSSA, 
AND THE CONCEPT OF **PERPETUAL PROGRESS" 
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The notion of a perpetual spiritual progress or straining (énzéxcaotc) 
toward the infinite God as the highest calling of human beings—a 
classic leitmotif in the theological anthropology of Gregory of 
Nyssa!'—has been investigated extensively in secondary studies of the 
Cappadocian's doctrine. It has given rise to a diversity of interpreta- 
tions, each claiming to discover the primary purpose or rationale of the 
epektasis theme. Three prominent interpretations of the motif, in par- 
ticular, have emerged in modern scholarship on Gregory. 

Jean Daniélou's four de force on Gregory's spirituality, P/latonisme 
et théologie mystique (1944),? which profoundly influenced a whole 
generation of French scholarship on the Nyssene bishop, locates the 
theme of eternal progress primarily from within the framework of 
Gregory's spiritual doctrine and his vision of the three-staged mystical 
ascent of the soul. His reconstruction is predictably limited, for the 
most part, to Gregory's spiritual-ascetic writings, in particular the De 
vita Moysis and commentary In Canticum Canticorum. For Daniélou, 
epektasis represents the process of perfection in general, but is an 
expression par excellence of Gregory's third stage of spiritual develop- 
ment, the *fdarkness"'^ wherein the soul's indefatigable yearning for 
God stands in perpetual tension with God's inexhaustible beauty and 
mystery. The upshot is a continuous conversion to the Good, a sublime 
frustration, an ongoing process of mystical union with God, with every 
spiritual advance being merely a new beginning in the never-ending 
mystery. Daniélou discovers here a lasting contribution to the history of 
Christian thought: an ascetic recasting of the Pauline doctrine of the 
**new creation"', applying the larger pattern of salvation history to the 
inner life of the individual soul.? 

In an important analysis of technical philosophical and theological 
nuances in Gregory's thought, Die Unendlichkeit Gottes bei Gregor von 
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Nyssa (1966),5 Ekkehard Mühlenberg took Daniélou's thesis to task, 
arguing that in his analysis of the concept of perpetual progress he was 
introducing an anachronistic (medieval Western) idea of mystical union 
into Gregory's thought.' Focusing attention more on the Contra 
Eunomium as a key to understanding the bishop of Nyssa's later 
spiritual writings, Mühlenberg's study attempts to ground the notion of 
perpetual progress more squarely in Gregory's philosophical theology 
and his criticism of classical categories of divine infinity such as came 
up in the course of his disputes with the Eunomians. Accordingly, 
divine infinity (&xetio(a), as the primary attribute of God outstripping all 
other predications, has as its logical corollary the infinity of the human 
ascent to God: God's absolute transcendence is not an object for 
despair, and, once acknowledged rationally, does not frustrate the 
soul's innate and never-ending desire (£pcc) for God.? In turn, the 
diastemic gulf between infinite God and finite creatures is not just a 
stopping-point for human knowledge of God, but an open field of 
action, of eternal movement and self-realization. Mühlenberg's argu- 
ment has been variously criticized for oversimplifying the relation of 
Gregory's ideas on divine infinity to pagan philosophical tradition,? for 
pegging too much on the exposition of divine transcendence in the 
Contra Eunomium,'? and for underestimating Gregory's absolute 
apophaticism.' But his mapping out of philosophical issues in 
Gregory's theology of transcendence remains quite valuable in the 
investigation of the intellectual underpinnings of the concept of 
epektasis. 

Advocates of a third approach to the epektasis theme have discerned 
its roots principally within Gregory's developing philosophical criticism 
of Origenism. Suggested preliminarily in studies by Endre von Ivánka,"? 
this thesis has been worked out in some detail by Ronald Heine in his 
1975 monograph Perfection in the Virtuous Life: A Study in the Rela- 
tion between Edification and Polemical Theology in Gregory of Nyssa's 
De Vita Moysis." Heine too takes issue with Daniélou's imposition of 
*"Western'' mysticism into Gregory's epektasis motif,'^ and, taking 
account of the work of Mühlenberg and others who have uncovered 
deeper philosophical undercurrents in Gregory's ascetic writings, argues 
through close textual analysis of the De vita Moysis that the thrust of 
the theme is Gregory's polemic against Origenism. In a word, the con- 
cept of perpetual progress aims at overcoming the Origenist assertion 
that the primordial fall of souls was based on a satiety (xópoc) of the 
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divine Good, and the necessary implication of human mutability and 
the limitedness of divine perfection which would, in principle, allow 
such a satiation to take place. Heine's reconstruction has the strength 
of describing Gregory's notion of epektasis within a distinctly Christian 
context without isolating his spiritual anthropology from its broader 
historical and philosophical foundations. 

The diversity in these interpretations of epektasis, none of which 
should be considered singularly exhaustive or exclusive, may be suffi- 
cient to betray the extensive application of the theme in Gregory's 
theology. It is a rich and multifaceted theme with roots in pre- 
Cappadocian thought.'$ To the extent that one can trace it beyond the 
Cappadocians, the work of Maximus the Confessor looms especially 
large; traces of the theme can be found in the Byzantine theological 
tradition even as late as Gregory Palamas.'" Maximus had more than a 
passing interest in this notion in Gregory's thought, and was, through 
his assiduous reading of the Nyssene's writings, knowledgeable of some 
of the key texts in which the theme appears. We will argue here that the 
anti-Origenist valuation of *'perpetual progress" was preponderant in, 
though not exhaustive of, Maximus's appropriation of it. He did not 
mechanically take over Gregory's epektasis, but explored its implica- 
tions and reworked the concept in the long process of articulating his 
own teleological doctrine. He approached the theme from different, but 
integrated perspectives—polemical, philosophical, and ascetic or mysti- 
cal—all of which merit closer scrutiny. 

That Maximus, following upon the achievement of the Cappado- 
cians, undertook in his own writings a sweeping philosophical and 
theological criticism of Origenism, has been well-established ever since 
the ground-breaking work of Polycarp Sherwood over thirty years ago 
on the Confessor'ss Ambigua ad Joannem.'* Sherwood indeed 
acknowledged Maximus's deference to the authoritative work of 
Gregory of Nyssa in elaborating his own criticism of Origenism, though 
we think underestimating its abiding importance to Maximus.'? Max- 
imus's close consideration of Gregory's notion of perpetual progress 
can be traced in his response to three integral problems of Origenist doc- 
trine: the ''satiety'' hypothesis; the definition of creaturely mutability; 
and the question of the eschatological stability of souls. 

Maximus was, like Gregory, particularly repulsed by the idea of a 
satiety (xópoc) experienced by intellectual beings already united to God,?? 
and the very possibility that a mind could become sated in the con- 
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templation of God, thus stalling out in its spiritual progress to the point 
of falling away through boredom or negligence.?' In Ambiguum 7, 
Maximus had set forth his most explicit response to the satiety postulate 
by appealing to the eternal appetitive movement of the soul in relation 
to its supreme desirable, God. One of his basic arguments runs as 
follows. If God is utterly immovable, and creatures are movable, and 
nothing moved has yet come to stop as long as its power of movement 
has not yet been brought to a stop by the appearance of that which it 
ultimately desires, then indeed no creature has stopped moving in its 
desire for God.?? One of the premises of Maximus's enthymeme is that 
if the notion of satiety is taken to its logical extreme, the divine Good 
would by definition extinguish the soul's appetite (ópsEw) for God 
because the soul would be seen as fully encompassing its object. 


But God, who is by nature infinite (&xetpoc) and honorable, by nature stret- 
ches to infinity (értte(vety xpóc 1ó &óptotov) the appetite of those who enjoy 
him through participation (6tà uexoxic).?? 
Maximus directly echoes here a central passage in the De vita Moysis, 
where Gregory parallels the absolute goodness and infinity proper to 
God's nature with the soul's infinite desire for him, which is the fun- 
damental principle of our participation (ueczovoía, Or uexox fj) in God: 


Certainly whoever participates in virtue participates in nothing other than 
God, because he is himself absolute virtue. Since, then, those who know 
what is good by nature desire participation in it, and since this good has 
no limit, the participant's desire itself necessarily has no stopping place 
(ox&ow;) but stretches out with the limitless.?* 


Gregory's verb here for the infinite stretching out of desire alongside the 
limitless God is ouuzapasivew. Maximus, in a word of encouragement 
to his friend Marinus, praises him precisely for *'stretching out (oup-- 
rapate(vov) your movement, in your desire for God, alongside God's 
infinity (&retpía).''?* Elsewhere he praises him for **making érzéxcaot; the 
goal of your life's course, and ever-moving ascent (&eixívrroc &voóoc) 
toward the Logos the goal of your reason.'"?* Maximus's use of 
éxéxzact here as a terminus technicus for perpetual Godward progress 
is striking, since the noun is so used by Gregory himself only once;?' his 
preference being for various forms of the verb énzexceí(vew. 

This notion of an endless stretching forth of the human desire (£pozc; 
nÓóBoc; érifuuta) for God as roused by the natural infinity of God, a 
hallmark of Gregory's doctrine, not only afforded Maximus a proven 
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weapon against the Origenist idea of a satiety of the Good but evoked 
certain high ideals of his ascetic and mystical theology.?* The dramatic 
image of the soul's infinite progress in virtue and knowledge, as directly 
manifesting the superabundance of divine goodness, consistently shows 
up in his spiritual writings, where the polemical edge of the concept is 
not necessarily immediately in view.?? Deification itself is projected as 
an infinite process realized by a God whose power and activity knows 
no bounds.?? Nor is there any limit to the *incarnation"' of Christ in the 
virtues of those whose spiritual growth merits his ever expanding 
presence.?' After all, as Maximus states in his Capita de caritate: 


God who is beyond fullness did not bring creatures into being out of any 
need of his, but that he might enjoy their proportionate participation in 
him, and that he might delight in his works, seeing them delighted and ever 
insatiably satisfied with the one who is inexhaustible.?? 


Elsewhere Maximus speaks, in terms clearly reminiscent of Gregory, 
of the soul's innate concupiscible and irascible faculties being 
transformed from misdirected passions into powers of perpetual desire 
for God. Concupiscence is to be transmuted into a divine love (£pox), 
and anger into ''spiritual fervency (Céotw; mxvsuuacxf), red-hot eternal 
movement (6t&xopoc deuxtvroía), and temperate madness (ocgpov 
uavía).''?? Besides the theoretical polemic against the Origenist xópozc, 
there remained for Maximus an immediate and practical threat of 
*'satiety'', namely, the kind of spiritual surfeit, the **peaking out"' as 
it were, that the monks were prone to experience in their daily ascetic 
struggle.^^ Answering a query on Exodus 4:24-26 from his friend, the 
Libyan hegumen Thalassius, Maximus allegorizes the story of Moses, en 
route to Egypt, being threatened at an inn by the Lord's angel because 
his son was uncircumcised. As in Gregory's classic Vita, Moses is once 
more cast as the archetypal monk who must persevere undistracted on 
the road of virtue, the moral race-course: 


The mind which is faithful in this divine ministry ... invariably travels in 
a holy way of life the road of the virtues, which by no means admits of 
any stalling (cxáo:;) on the part of those who walk in it, and rather runs 
the ever-moving, swift race of the soul *'toward the upward call'"' (Phil. 
3:14). For immobility in virtue is the beginning of evil...? 

... The divine angel was not harsh when he warned Moses of the death that 
would befall him through errant immobility in the way of the virtues. In 
the moral race, the weakness of the virtues may result in just this death.?* 


The scriptural reference from Philippians 3:12-14, the primary biblical 
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foundation for the notion of a moral-spiritual epektasis (by way of 
Paul's participle érexcewópevoc in vs. 13),?' once more aligns Maximus 
with Gregory; in effect, he is applying Gregory's admonition in the De 
vita Moysis that, **Just as the end of life is the beginning of death, so 
also stopping in the race of virtue marks the beginning of the race of 
evil.''? 

The sheer spiritual or ascetic valuation of ''perpetual progress"' 
would be a topic in itself. But let us return to the distinctly polemical 
aspect. Maximus has another premise in his argument against the 
Origenist idea of xópoc besides the principle of divine infinity and the 
insatiability of the soul, namely, that there is nothing in it to suggest 
that souls, once established in the Good, could not again fall away from 
it through the same satiation.?? There could not be, in effect, any per- 
manent fixedness in the Good. Maximus rejects the prospective 
Origenist rejoinder that the Good could only be fully enjoyed through 
the experience of its contrary, and reaches into the true root of the 
problem of satiety: the implication of the necessary onitological, as well 
as moral mutability (por?) and instability of created beings.^" As 
Brooks Otis has pointed out, the assumption in the Origenist view of a 
fall through satiety was that no soul would wittingly have chosen evil— 
reason, when exercised, could never mislead!—and thus all souls must 
have been liable to a genetic instability or changeability.*! 

Gregory's answer to this dilemma is something of a watershed in 
Greek patristic anthropology, and is integral to his vision of a perpetual 
progress of souls toward the infinite God. Granted the basic mutability 
characteristic of created beings, Gregory refuses to admit the fateful 
Platonic (and Origenist) equation of change with degeneration, and 
postulates instead a positive form of changeability, a perpetual choice 
of the Good leading to an eternal transformation of the person in 
assimilation to God.* In his twelfth homily In Canticum Canticorum, 
Gregory dramatically portrays the free will as caught between the 
upward movement or change of the spirit and the downward movement 
of the body, such that it must choose existentially which motion or 
change will carry the day.^ Established in the higher mode of change, 
human beings enter a process of constant recreation through virtue, 
and, paradoxically, find their true ontological and eschatological 
stability through eternal moral change for the better and ascent toward 
the immutable God.*^* **For the perfection of human nature consists 
perhaps in its very growth in goodness.'' 
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Maximus's solution to the problem of mutability is uniquely his 
own.*$ The gist of it is found in a passage from a letter to John of 
Cyzicus, where he treats «pomf, in distinctly pejorative terms as moral 
**deviance'' from the natural plan of creaturely movement: 


Deviance (1por)), it seems to me, does not relate to the essence of the soul 
itself, since this very deviance changes infinitely and does not remain con- 
stant as belonging to the essence. On the contrary, it belongs to the move- 
ment for which we are responsible (7, x(vnot; £g! juiv) with our self-govern- 
ing will. Our adversaries say and proclaim openly that even the eternal 
movement of the soul around the Divine (^, xepi «ó 8ctov tfi; dux fic Xeotvnoía) 
has the potential for deviance. Surely it seems they are not right, but sear- 
ching pompously for that which is clever, and not, in a cautious manner, 
for a precise explanation. For who in his right mind, and not bereft of a 
love of virtue, is ignorant of the fact that the eternal movement of the soul 
around the Good is nothing other than a natural operation (vépyta quotxf]) 
of the soul on which and because of which the soul is perfected? Deviance, 
however, is unnatural movement suggesting the failure of the causal power 
of this natural energy. For deviance is, in my estimation, nothing other 
than weakness and a falling away from our natural operations.^ 


For Maximus the peril of Origenism is to have confused moral and 
ontological stability, as if the moral lapse was perpetually to be both 
cause and consequence of human instability. Maximus himself on rare 
occasions employs «por, in a quasi-genetic sense to describe an innate 
capacity for deviation, observing that mutability of created things which 
simply distinguishes them from the Creator's pure stability.** More 
typically, as in the text quoted above, he relegates mutability to 
the moral order, the domain of *fgnomic'' will (vvopf4) or choice 
(rpoaítpsotc).*? This is in keeping with Maximus's insistence that one can- 
not violate the irreducible distinction between a creature's mutable 
**mode of existence'' (xpóroc ón&pbecc) and its ontologically prior **prin- 
ciple of nature" (Aóyoc qóotoc), which governs and comprehends its 
existential movement.*? 

In his own treatment of the Origenist problem of mutability, then, 
Maximus circumvents Gregory of Nyssa's proposal of an eternally 
positive mutability. The reasons for this become clearer when one forges 
deeper into Maximus's own anthropology. For Gregory, by postulating 
a kind of perpetual amelioration that simply overlays the human pen- 
chant for evil, does not ipso facto eradicate the possibility of a satiety 
or a future deviation from virtue. There is, moreover, a certain sense 
in which the experience of evil is, even in Gregory, a quasi-necessary 
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corollary of the infinite desire for God.?' Moreover, by identifying the 
eternal reformation in virtue with the very essence of the creature, 
Gregory can be interpreted as grounding the ultimate ontological 
stability of human beings solely on their own, uncertain moral move- 
ments. This, of course, is the burden of Maximus, not Gregory. 
Gregory's optimistic asceticism is focused primarily on eternal becom- 
ing in the Good, not on the prospect of future lapses.? Maximus was 
ostensibly confronted by a recalcitrant Origenism (or more accurately 
Evagrianism) within some monastic circles of his own time,?? which was 
still inducing the monks to pin their hopes for true spiritual stability on 
a future intellectual union with God in a state completely disconnected 
from time and matter. Thus he must demonstrate that there is already 
a certain immutability and stability available to human beings, 
bestowed by grace in the very fabric of human nature itself. The fron- 
tiers of human free choice (xpoaípsot;) and moral movement are already 
circumscribed by the ontologically prevenient Aóyoc of human nature. 
A]lI moral activity, so long as it is toward the good, is merely an expres- 
sion of that natural principle, indeed that ''natural will" (0éXmua 
quotxóv)^^ which is not destroyed by deviation, but continues to stabilize 
the human advance toward God.*?: 

The matter of eschatological stability, so integrally related to that of 
moral mutability, leads us to the climax of Maximus's own reappraisal 
of Gregory's notion of perpetual progress in the anti-Origenist context. 
As was indicated earlier, Maximus affirms with his Cappadocian 
predecessor that **eternal movement around the Divine (7, xeoi «ó Octov 
&eowvnota) stems from the very essence of the soul, as a constitutive 
évépyetx quof. Yet in its own contemporary debate with Origenism, 
particularly with his eschatology as caricatured in the famous 
anathemas of the 553 Council of Constantinople, Maximus sought to 
establish that there was indeed a final stasis, or repose, of the moral 
movement of souls to be achieved, but that it must be an authentic, 
imperturbable fixity in God—that is, not an &xoxax&ocaotc if that was to 
mean literally only the recovery of an unstable stasis of pre-existent 
souls. How could the eternal movement of creatures thus be reconciled 
with a final and *'real"' stasis? 

Gregory had proposed at this point an absolute and infinite paradox. 
The eternal movement ;/s the stasis. The purposive tension between 
human mutability and divine immutability, between created finitude 
and uncreated infinity, is everlasting. In a celebrated passage in the De 
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vita Moysis, he unfolds the true mystery of Moses's stance upon the 
rock in Exodus 33:21: 


This is the most marvelous thing of all: how the same thing is both a stand- 
ing still (ox&ot;) and a moving (xívno:;). For he who ascends certainly does 
not stand still, and he who stands still does not move upwards. But here 
the ascent takes place by means of the standing. I mean by this that the 
firmer and more immovable one remains in the Good, the more he pro- 
gresses in the course of virtue.'$ 


Elsewhere in his treatise 7n inscriptiones Psalmorum, Gregory points to 
a certain inexplicable mixture of contraries in created reality, as 
observed in the fact that *'stability (xó ox&otuov) is exhibited in move- 
ment, and eternal movement (xó &euxtvnxov) is shown in that which is 
unmoved (xà pu, xwobuevov)."?" From Maximus's viewpoint, however, 
this paradox is ultimately unsatisfactory, since it can only mean that 
either the stasis or the movement will not be fully genuine. Logically 
speaking, the two contraries cannot indefinitely co-exist in their pure 
form. 

His own answer to this paradox is a sophisticated one, and must be 
viewed from a variety of texts which show both the depth of his under- 
standing of Gregory's notion of perpetual progress, and his attempt to 
reach toward an even clearer understanding, one free of any latent 
Origenist overtones. 

In the first place, eternal progress, as an essential energy of the soul 
in its longing for the Divine, is an inviolable principle. For this reason 
Maximus cannot conceive of a time or an aeon when the soul would not 
be progressing, since, as was seen above, the infinity of God perpetually 
stretches out the human desire for him. Maximus, like Gregory, envi- 
sions, beyond spatio-temporal reality, a participated eternity distinct 
from the uncreated infinity of God. In this zone which the Confessor 
on occasion terms *'the infinity about God" (fj &xetpío xepi 0£6v),?* there 
is no temporal succession or alternation, but a fixed conversion toward 
God like that of the angels. Sometimes Maximus employs the oxymoron 
*ever-moving repose" (ox&otc &eixtvnxoc) to describe this exalted state of 
being.^? An especially evocative description comes in Quaestiones ad 
Thalassium 65, where Maximus speaks of this ever-moving repose and 
parallels it with the oxymoron *'stationary (eternal) movement," or 
"stationary identical movement'' (ct&otuoc xaotoxwmnota).9* We cannot 
discount here the possibility, indeed the likelihood, that Maximus is 
more immediately inspired in this language of elevated motion/rest by 
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the Pseudo-Dionysian imagery of the **unswerving and unerring eternal 
movement" (àdóex|c xai &xapéxyxAtvtog &eoivrota) enjoyed by the angels, $' 
or the *'steadfast eternal movement'' (&xAwrg &eovmota) of the Seraphim 
in the celestial hierarchy.$? Gregory too has occasion to speak of the 
sublime activity of the Seraphim, but sets in opposition rather their 
never-resting flight and their never-moving rest, thus enhancing the 
pure paradox of movement and repose in terms which Maximus is wont 
to resist. 

In a detailed analysis of the Neo-Platonic background and 
philosophical dimensionality of *fmoving repose" in Maximus, Paul 
Plass has demonstrated how the Confessor reworks the categories 
of time, extension, and aeonic existence in an effort to describe 
an indescribable state. This moving rest presupposes a kind of 
extension (Ot&otnux) that is beyond xpóvog; and yet short of God's 
own utter timelessness: a temporal timelessness or aeon, a moving 
motionlessness.5^ On this plane, a creature enjoys ''eternally moving 
repose"' as a finite being open toward the infinite, and yet also knows 
an 'immobile eternal movement'' since the end of the finite human 
being is infinite and unattainable. The final stasis is thus ''a dialectic 
*vibration' between time and timelessness, between creature and 
Creator."'$ 

Over against Gregory's scheme, Maximus is hard-pressed to explain 
how the stasis achievable by human beings is an authentic, and not a 
purely *fparadoxical'' repose, and so he insist that the very ''infinity 
around God" itself provides the terminus (zégac) which brings all 
natural creaturely movement to a stop. This limitation is noted explicitly 
in Ambiguum 15,95 and in another text from his Mystagogia, where, 
citing an unidentified spiritual master (who may very well be a literary 
fiction), the Confessor intimates how this might be reconciled with an 
eternal progress toward God. 


The mind, he used to say, arrives at contemplation when it is moved by 
wisdom, by contemplation to knowledge, by knowledge to enduring 
knowledge, by enduring knowledge to truth. It is here that the mind finds 
the term (négac) of its movement, for in it are included essence, potency, 
habit, and act. Now he used to say that wisdom is a potency of the mind 
and that the mind is wisdom in potency, that contemplation is a habit, that 
knowledge is act, that enduring knowledge (of wisdom, contemplation, 
and knowledge, i.e., of potency, habit, and act) is the perpetual and 
unceasing movement (&euxtwvnoía) toward the knowledge which transcends 
knowledge whose term is truth, the ultimate knowable. And what is 
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admirable is how the enduring reality finds its end once it is included in or 
comes to its term in the truth, that is, in God. For God is the truth toward 
which the mind moves continuously and enduringly, and it can never cease 
its movement since it does not find any discontinuity (6.&exnpa) there. For 
the wonderful grandeur of God's infinity is without quantity or parts and 
completely without dimension, and offers no grip to take hold of it and to 
know what it is in its essence.? 


The natural movement of a human being thus can be said to reach its 
term in the stabilizing infinity around God, in a realm beyond time,** 
but there is always and unabatedly a relational movement toward God 
propelled by sheer love.5? 


AII things created according to time become perfect when they cease their 
natural growth. But everything that the knowledge of God effects accord- 
ing to virtue, when it reaches perfection, moves to further growth. For the 
end of the latter becomes the beginning of the former. Indeed, the one who 
by practicing the virtues keeps in check the substance of past things begins 
other, more divine patterns. For God never ceases from good things, as he 
never began them."? 


Sherwood claims to find a fairly consistent terminological distinction in 
Maximus between népac, signifying the true limit and stasis of natural 
movement arrived at in the infinity around God, and «éAo, as the goal 
which is God himself and our mystical union with him by grace.?' Yet, 
as Stephen Gersh has cautioned, it would be wrong to infer here a kind 
of **mysterious transition" between two disparate goals.?? To be sure, 
Maximus occasionally describes the reposing of natural faculties and the 
transit to a fully deified state in sequential terms, as when he borrows 
the traditional imagery of eschatological **Days"'.?? But in God, who is 
both goals at once (since he can transcend any **opposition'' between 
his infinity and himself), the reaching of those goals must be, logically 
speaking, simultaneous. It is of paramount importance in his teleology 
for Maximus to demonstrate the concurrence of natural and super- 
natural goals.?* In his speculation on human origins, he had indicated 
that the natural beginning (yéveo:c) of humanity and the historic fall into 
sin were virtually instantaneous events in time, as Adam squandered his 
natural faculties immediately subsequent to his creation." In the end, 
however, where history and transcendence overlap, a creature's natural 
course is vindicated; the natural faculties come to term precisely in the 
passage to a higher, divinized state. In describing deification, Maximus 
can thus speak of the completion of a creature's natural faculties, and 
the attainment of a supernatural mode of existence, as a single transcen- 
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dent event; indeed, the *'termination"' of the natural powers is at once 
their **elevation" beyond their normal scope: 


. when [in the future age] we undergo [deification], having perfectly 
finished with the principles of things created from nothing, we will unwit- 
tingly enter into the Cause of beings and terminate, along with the things 
completed in nature, our proper faculties. We will become that which in 
no way results from our natural ability, since our nature has no faculty 
capable of grasping what transcends nature. For nothing created is by its 
nature capable of inducing deification, since it is incapable of comprehend- 
ing God. Intrinsically it is only by the grace of God that deification is 
bestowed proportionately on creatures. Grace alone illuminates nature 
with supernatural light, and, by the superiority of its glory, elevates nature 
above its proper limits in excess of glory.'$ 


Maximus wants to show that the final f*'rest"" is real, and yet in the 
overall context of deification, relative: the stasis is not an utter cessation 
or termination, but a stabilization,"' a **sabbath"',"* and a transforma- 
tion. To be sure, there are passages where Maximus appears to 
absolutize the projected repose of natural powers, in the interest again 
of avoiding Gregory's language of a pure paradox of motion and rest. 
In one such text in his theological Capita, he deals with the question of 
the status of souls and bodies in the afterlife, whether there will be pro- 
gress and change or a settled state of sameness. Alluding directly to a 
metaphor in the Je principiis (II.11.7) of Origen, Maximus 
distinguishes corporeal and spiritual sustenance, and declares that in 
deification, the former is left behind as all natural progress of the mind 
and the senses ceases and we are fed directly by God, our natural 
attributes transcended in overwhelming glory.*? This text, and others 
where Maximus alludes to the natural powers ceasing as a person 
undergoes spiritual ecstasy,?' must nonetheless be understood in the 
wider perspective of the logical simultaneity of natural completion (rest) 
and spiritual progression (motion) which obtains in this sui generis 
dimension of **ever-moving repose"! or *'stationary eternal movement." 

The subtlety in Maximus's reconstruction of epektasis appears in the 
careful shifts of thought which enable him at once to rehabilitate the 
positive insights of his predecessors and offer a new refinement of his 
own. Maximus recovers the Origenist ideal that the aspirations of all 
rational beings will culminate in a real stasis, a once-for-all stabiliza- 
tion.*? But with Gregory of Nyssa he precludes the potential for relapse 
or stalling through *'satiety" along the way by embracing a notion of 
steady eternal progress to the divinely appointed «éAog of human 
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existence. But Maximus further stabilizes the process by modifying 
Gregory's notion of endless positive change (xpomf) with the 
characterization of pure movement as perfect conformity of a creature's 
mode (xpóxoc) of movement to its natural principle (Aóyoc qóotcc) as 
predisposed by divine will. Refusing to be contented with Gregory's 
perpetual existential paradox of stasis and movement, Maximus 
explores further nuances in the idea of a transcendent and atemporal 
spiritual motion, the ever-moving repose or stationary eternal move- 
ment of creatures in their final translation to the state of grace. This 
vision of the end therefore achieves two things. It answers the radical 
Origenist teleology, wherein rational beings simply revert to the 
(unstable) pre-lapsarian repose of the primordial henad, by suggesting 
that the end, deification, is an advance to a supernatural stability never 
known or attained under any previous economy.?^ And it corrects the 
Nyssene ideal of an eternal, unsatiated, and seemingly indefinite pro- 
gress to God by projecting an ultimate sating of human desire, and a 
gradual reposing or stabilizing of creaturely movement.* 

Certainly the distinguishing philosophical mark of the concept of 
**perpetual progress'', as indicated earlier, is the paradox of stopping 
and moving. In Gregory of Nyssa, it is really a paradox of eternal 
frustration and eternal advance, and as A. H. Armstrong notes, it is not 
without its logical price: 


Statements that the endlessness of God makes him absolutely unknowable 
to the finite mind, that our minds, as it were, move round him in a circle 
without ever getting any nearer, are not easily reconcilable with the idea of 
an endless progress in the knowledge of God, an ever deeper penetration 
into the limitless mystery. To be absolutely unable to know somebody is 
not at all the same thing as to be endlessly able to know him better.*$ 


Has Maximus satisfactorily overcome this same philosophical 
paradox by setting the elevated creature in a dimension of moving 
repose, or stationary movement, where the natural faculties come to rest 
while the personal identity remains and enjoys xox& xápw a dynamic and 
somehow *'continuing'' or motive relation to the ever infinite God? The 
temptation is to conclude that Maximus transcends the paradox by 
absolutizing the distinction between nature and grace, and introducing 
an elevated mystical passage from one goal, *'natural"' rest, to another 
goal, ''graced"' supernatural motion in God.*' Be that as it may, Max- 
imus never simply collapses the philosophical paradox into mysticism. 
In the first place, as was related earlier, the natural repose reached in 
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the infinity around God, and the sublime motion into God by grace 
(culminating in **ecstasy""), are held together by Maximus as logically 
simultaneous perfections; there is no extension or mystical transition 
between them, as the natural and supernatural destiny of human beings 
is one in God. In the second place, although not wanting to confuse the 
principles of nature and grace or undermine the superiority of the lat- 
ter,** Maximus does not, any more than Gregory, operate with a radical 
bifurcation of nature and grace, as in certain schools of later Western 
Christian thought. For Gregory and Maximus alike, *fnature'' opens 
out into the frontier between created and uncreated reality extending to 
eternity; it is the open-ended and *'graced"' realm of participation in 
God. Gregory sees the final repose of creatures being a perpetual 
becoming, morally and ontologically, as human nature opens itself 
anew again and again in relation to the Uncreated and Infinite.*? With 
certain important modifications, Maximus looks to retain the principle 
of open-ended participation, and in depicting the supernatural mode of 
existence in deification, never goes to the extreme of maintaining that 
natural faculties are utterly annihilated by grace.?" Nature reaches its 
term in God, but, as has been noted earlier, its final repose is a stabiliza- 
tion and a transformation. In the passage to deification, Maximus envi- 
sions the mind as still active, dependent on the **encouragement'"' of its 
acquired knowledge of God's attributes.?' Ecstasy entails complete 
passivity to divine grace, yet the personal will always subsists, operating 
reciprocally with the divine will.?? Maximus consistently denies any 
mystical absorption such as would violate the Aóyoc qócecc of a human 
being. 

If Maximus has a philosophical resolution of the Gregorian paradox 
of eternal rest and eternal progress, it would seem to lie merely in a sub- 
tle piece of Christian Neo-Platonic logic. In his excellent study of the 
Pseudo-Dionysian tradition, Stephen Gersh notes in the background of 
Maximus's concept of **moving rest"! (or *'stationary movement") the 
two perspectives of divine transcendence as utter repose, and divine 
immanence as the Creator's *fmotion"' in created things, which he 
brings to a rest. But there is a third perspective, where these two 
apparent opposites are reconciled by the simultaneity of transcendence 
and immanence within God himself.?? So too ''the context of simulta- 
neous transcendence and immanence can include created things which 
have achieved their end of motion and thus transcended the physical 
state, and on this basis it is easy to see that the final rest is not simply 
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the opposite of motion but its elevation to a higher level.''?* Indeed, it 
would be nonsensical to deduce that human beings could ever become 
*unmoved"' as God himself is immovable.? 

To conclude, it must be reiterated that while the concept of epektasis 
was at the heart of the struggle against radical Origenism, it was as such 
a crossroads of far-reaching philosophical and theological questions 
concerning divine transcendence and creaturely self-realization. It was 
also the object of a powerful spiritual and ascetic idealism. Conscious 
not only of Gregory of Nyssa's significance in the overcoming of 
extremist elements in Origenist thought, but of the fact that he was 
precious reading among the monks, Maximus critically examined the 
teachings of his venerable predecessor, working out for himself the 
dynamics of rest and motion, immanence and transcendence, activity 
and passivity, nature and grace, in the céAoc of creaturely aspiration. At 
stake was a new teleology, a new insight into the mystery of deification, 
with profound implications for the monks! comprehension of the goals 
of monastic praxis. Maximus, like Gregory, was an ascetic theologian 
as well as a Christian philosopher, and interested always in the spiritual 
journey into God as an act of sublime love on the part of the diligent. 
But in envisioning the **perpetual progress'' of human beings, he was 
deeply concerned not to subordinate logical subtlety to mystagogical 
trenchancy. As in Gregory, the integrity of his speculations seemed to 
lie precisely in his ability to hold in balance the dogmatico-polemical, 
philosophical, and ascetic currents of his thought. 


NOTES 


A helpful collection of texts elaborating this theme has been been assembled by Herbert 
Musurillo in his anthology From Glory to Glory: Texts from Gregory of Nyssa's Mystical 
Writings (reprint ed., Crestwood, N.Y.: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1979), selections 
16, 21, 43, 46, 50, 51, 53, 75, 155. 

? (Paris: Aubier, 1944), especially 309-326. See also his article on **L'épectase,"" Diction- 
naire de spiritualité II, pt. 1 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1953), s.v. **Contemplation chez les grecs 
et les autres orientaux chrétiens," 1882-1885; and his substantive Introduction to 
Musurillo, From Glory to Glory, especially 56-71. 

* This is the familiar pattern in Gregory of purification (''light); contemplation 
(**cloud"); union (''*darkness""). 

* See 'L'épectase,"" 1884: *'ténébre, extase, épectase sont trois expressions d'une méme 
expérience mystique." Cf. Platonisme et théologie mystique, 291ff. 

* [ntroduction to From Glory to Glory, 64-69. 

$ Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte 16 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1966). 
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?^ ][bid., 147ff. 

* [bid., 161. Mühlenberg notes that, contra Plato, Gregory segregated £poc and yvóots. 
The soul's erotic yearning for God is not diminished or discouraged by a comprehension 
of God's distance because his infinity, properly speaking, is beyond knowledge. 

*  A.H. Armstrong, review of Mühlenberg, Die Unendlichkeit Gottes bei Gregor von 
Nyssa, in Journal of Theological Studies N.S. 22 (1971): 237-240. 

'! QCharles Kannengiesser, *'L'infinité divine chez Grégoire de Nysse,"' Recherches de 
science religieuse SS (1967): 55-65. 

'" Robert Brightman, ''Apophatic Theology and Divine Infinity in St. Gregory of 
Nyssa,"" Greek Orthodox Theological Review 18 (1973): 97-114. 

" Cf. Endre von Ivánka, P/ato Christianus: Übernahme und Umgestaltung des 
Platonismus durch die Váter (Einsiedeln: Johannes-Verlag, 1964), 182-185; also his 
Hellenisches und Christliches im frühbyzantinischen Geistesleben (Vienna: Herder, 1952), 
49-53. To my knowledge, von Ivánka was the first to draw serious attention to the 
possibility that the concept of **perpetual progress'' in Gregory was directed against the 
Origenist notion of satiety (xópoc). 

? Patristic Monograph Series, no. 2 (Cambridge, MA: Philadelphia Patristic Founda- 
tion, 1975). 

'^ [bid., 1-4. 

'5 [bid., esp. 71-97. That the obviation of the xógoc idea of the Origenists had a part in 
Gregory's notion of epektasis is acknowledged by Daniélou in deferring to the observa- 
tions of von Ivánka, but it plays no crucial role in his interpretation (cf. Platonisme et 
théologie mystique, 292; and his Introduction to From Glory to Glory, 70). Mühlenberg 
too (Die Unendlichkeit, 161, 173 n.4) does not deny that the problem of *'satiety"' is an 
issue in Gregory's idea of an endless ascent toward the infinite God, but is critical of von 
Ivánka for an inadequate grasp of the philosophical conception of divine infinity which 
informs Gregory's response to Origenism on this point. 

'* Ontheseroots see Everett Ferguson, **God's Infinity and Man's Mutability: Perpetual 
Progress according to Gregory of Nyssa,"' Greek Orthodox Theological Review 18 (1973): 
60-61; also Daniélou, ''L'épectase,'' 1882. 

" E.g., Triads I1.3.35. For traces of the theme also in medieval Western spirituality, see 
Placide Deseille, Dictionnaire de spiritualité IV, pt. 1 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1960), s.v. 
*'Épectase,"" 785-788. 

'* The Earlier Ambigua of St. Maximus the Confessor and his Refutation of Origenism, 
Studia anselmiana 36 (Rome: Herder, 1955); cf. his important shorter study **Maximus 
and Origenism: APXH KAI TEAOZ," Berichte zum XI. internationalen Byzantinisten- 
Kongref) III, 1 (Munich, 1958), 1-27. See also Endre von Ivánka, *'Der philosophische 
Ertrag der Auseinandersetzung Maximos des Bekenners mit dem Origenismus,'' Jahrbuch 
der Ósterreichischen Byzantinischen Gesellschaft "| (1958): 23-49 (— Plato Christianus, 
294-304); and Alain Riou, Le monde et l'Église selon Maxime le Confesseur, Théologie 
historique 22 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1973), 33-71. 

I? SeeSherwood's summary statement in 7e Earlier Ambigua, 198-199, n. 41: in effect, 
he says, Gregory was too much the **orthodox Origenist'' himself, and ''nurtured in the 
best Origenist tradition,'' to be of great help to Maximus in his battle with the mature 
Origenist heresy of the sixth century. Yet more recent work on Gregory's own strong 
criticisms of Origenism (viz., Heine's Perfection in the Virtuous Life) will, I think, serve 
to alter the picture of Gregory's usefulness to Maximus. 
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? Still the most valuable analysis of the development of the Origenist notion of satiety 
is Marguerite Harl, **Recherches sur l'origénisme d'Origéne: la 'satiété' (xópoc) de la con- 
templation comme motif de la chute des àmes," Studia patristica 8, Texte und Unter- 
suchungen 93 (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1966): 373-405. 

? On the importance of the criticism of ''satiety" in Maximus's teleology, see Sher- 
wood, The Earlier Ambigua, 181-204; and Hans Urs von Balthasar, Kosmische Liturgie: 
Das Weltbild Maximus' des Bekenners, 2nd ed. (Einsiedeln: Johannes-Verlag, 1961), 125, 
352f, 413. 

? "Ambigua 7 (PG 91.1069B). 

?  [bid. (PG 91.1089B). 

^ De vita Moysis, Bk. I (Gregorii Nysseni Opera [GNO] VII, pt. 1, 4,10-15); trans. 
A. Malherbe and E. Ferguson, Gregory of Nyssa: The Life of Moses, Classics of Western 
Spirituality (New York: Paulist Press, 1978), 31. See also the discussion of parallels in the 
philosophical language of Gregory and Maximus concerning motion in I.P. Sheldon- 
Williams, **The Greek Christian Platonist Tradition from the Cappadocians to Maximus 
and Eriugena,'' Pt. IV in The Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Phi- 
losophy, ed. A.H. Armstrong (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970), 502-503. 
? Opuscula theologica et polemica 1 (PG 91.9A); see also ibid. (24C), where the full 
satisfaction (xópoc) of mystical enjoyment is precisely 7, éx? &xetpov énítaotg abtijg tfjg tv 
&xoAavÓvtov OpfEecc. 

?! [bid. 20 (PG 91.228B). 

? Z[n Canticum canticorum, hom. 6 (GNO VI, 174,15). 

? jn doing so, he was following a line of theologians who adduced a principle of 
perpetual moral-spiritual progress: int. al., Philo, De post. Caini 14-15; Irenaeus, Adv. 
haer. 4.11.2; Clement Alex., Stromrn. 7.2.10; Origen, De orat. 25.2; Hom. in Num. 17.4. 
? Cf. Capita theologica et oeconomica 1.35 (PG 90.1096C-1097A); ibid. 2.18 (1133A- 
B); ibid. 2.77 (1161A-B). 

* Quaestiones ad Thalassium 22 (Corpus Christianorum, series graeca [CCSG] VII, 
141,77-82): *'In the coming ages, we shall suffer transformation into the grace of deifica- 
tion, and no longer be active but passive; and for this reason, we shall not cease from 
being deified. At this point our passivity will transcend nature, and there will be no limit 
to the divine activity in infinitely deifying those who are passive." Cf. ibid. 59 (PG 
90.609B). 

?  [bid. (CCSG VII, 141,99-143,116). 

" Capita de caritate 3.46 (PG 90.1029C), trans. George Berthold, Maximus Confessor: 
Selected Works, Classics of Western Spirituality (Mahwah, N.J.: Paulist Press, 1985), 46. 
?  Q. Thal. 55 (CCSG VII, 499,311-315). This theme of the transformation of the pas- 
sions is a recurring motif, doubtless inspired in Maximus chiefly through his reading of 
Gregory of Nyssa: see in particular Q. Thal. 1 (CCSG VII, 47,5-49,33); ibid. 16 (341,187- 
193); ibid. 49 (355,70-87); cf. Gregory of Nyssa, De virginitate 18 (GNO VIII, pt. 1, 315- 
322); De anima et resurrectione (PG 46.49B-68A). Maximus's allusion to a ''temperate 
madness'' is clearly reminiscent of the image of '*'sober inebriation"' which, though not 
original to Gregory, figures prominently in his description of the ecstasy of the soul in its 
pursuit of God: e.g., In cant., hom. 10 (GNO VI, 308,5-311,7). See also Daniélou, 
Platonisme et théologie mystique, 293ff. 

^ See Juan Miguel Garrigues, Maxime le Confesseur: La charité, avenir divin de 
l'homme, Théologie historique 38 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1976), 83-84, citing Ep. 2 (PG 
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91.1061A-1064A). Von Balthasar (Kosmische Liturgie, 413) rightly notes as well the close 
association between satiety and the monastic vice of vainglory, a false sense of 
accomplishment in virtue. 

5. Q. Thal. 17 (CCSG VII, 111,30-113,38). 

^ [bid. (115,70-72). 

" For Gregory's use of this text accordingly, see V. Moysis, Bk. I(GNO VII, pt. 1, 3,14- 
21); ibid. (112,16-25); ibid. (117,19-24). On the patristic background of this basing of the 
epektasis theme on Phil. 3:12-14, see Heine, Perfection in the Virtuous Life, Appendix 
C, 241-247. 

*"* V. Moysis, Bk. I (GNO VII, pt. 1,3,21-23; trans. Ferguson-Malherbe, 30). 

? Amb. 7 (PG 91.1069B-C). See also Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua, 184-192. 

* JGf. Origen, De principiis 1.3.8 (GCS—Origenes Werke V, 62-63); ibid. II.9.2 
(165-166). 

* *Cappadocian Thought as a Coherent System," Dumbarton Oaks Papers 12 (1958): 
102-103; cf. Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua, 182. 

* See Daniélou's extensive study of «por, in L'étre et le temps chez Grégoire de Nysse 
(Leiden: Brill, 1970), 95-115; also Heine, Perfection in the Virtuous Life, 46-61. 

** [n Cant., hom. 12 (GNO VI, 345,11-346,2). 

" E.g., De perfectione (GNO VIII, pt. 1, 213,14-214,6); De virginitate 7 (GNO VIII, pt. 
1, 281,10-15). Some of the more evocative texts elucidating Gregory's doctrine of «por 
and xívnew; have been assembled and discussed by Everett Ferguson, **God's Infinity and 
Man's Mutability,"" 68-71. 

" V. Moysis, Bk. I (GNO VII, pt. 1,5,2-4; trans. Ferguson-Malherbe, 31). Emphasis 
added. 

*$ See Sherwood, 77e Earlier Ambigua, 192-198. 

* Ep. 6 (PG 91.432A.B). 

** Cf. Cap. carit. 4.9 (PG 90.1049B); Amb. 15 (PG 91.1220C); ibid. 8 (1105B); also 
Sherwood, 7he Earlier Ambigua, 193-195, and n. 25. 

* An excellent discussion of «por, in this respect is Q. Thal. 42 (CCSG VII, 287,35-37). 
* For this basic distinction of Aóyoc and xpónxoc, see Amb. 42 (PG 91.1341D). See also 
other relevant texts as set out by Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua, 164-180. 

* Cf. De mortuis (PG 46.524B); also Jérome Gaith, La conception de la liberté chez 
Grégoire de Nysse, Études de philosophie médiévale 43 (Paris: Vrin, 1953), 106, 203; and 
Sherwood, 7he Earlier Ambigua, 198-200. 

* See Otis, *'Cappadocian Thought as a Coherent System," 108-109. 

? See Irénée-Henri Dalmais, ''Saint Maxime le Confesseur et la crise de l'origénisme 
monastique," in Théologie de la vie monastique. Etudes sur la tradition patristique, 
Théologie 49 (Paris: Aubier, 1961), 411-412. 

* Cf. Opusc. theol. et polem. 14 (PG 91.153A), where Maximus distinguishes the 
"natural will'" from the '*gnomic will" (yvoguf) characteristic of life after the fall. The 
distinction has been extensively analyzed by Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua, 198-204; 
also Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator: The Theological Anthropology of Max- 
imus the Confessor (Lund: Gleerup, 1965), 220-243. 

5 Fora clear statement of this principle, see Maximus's Orationis dominicae expositio 
(PG 90.901C-D). 

' — V. Moysis, Bk. II (GNO VII, pt. 1, 118,3-8; trans. Ferguson-Malherbe, 117). 

?' [n inscr. Psalm. 1.3 (GNO V, 31,17-24). 
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55 Amb. 15 (PG 91.1220C). Sherwood (The Earlier Ambigua, 95, n. 49) notes a series 
of passages where Maximus chooses to speak of God himself as trans-infinite: e.g., Amb. 
10 (PG 91.1113D, 1168A, 1188A); ibid. 15 (1220C). 

*? nt. al., Amb. 67 (PG 91.1401A); Q. Thal. 59 (PG 90.608D). 

$^ (). Thal. 65 (PG 90.760A). 

$5! De divinis nominibus 6.1 (PG 3.856B-C). 

$?? Decaelesti hierarchia 7.1 (PG 3.205C); ibid. 13.4 (305A). Walther Vólker has argued 
for a Pseudo-Dionysian connection here in his Maximus Confessor als Meister des 
geistlichen Lebens (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1965), 287-288. 

$$ [n Cant., hom. 9 (GNO VI, 445,18-19). 

$* ''*Moving Rest' in Maximus the Confessor," Classica et mediaevalia 35 (1984): 177- 
190. Plass notes: *'Maximus uses, on the one hand, an overall pattern of vanishing exten- 
sion. At the same time, the relationship between natural and supernatural levels involves 
*participation,' which preserves the creature's identity and therefore its extension. Thus 
*ever-moving rest! specifically points to a hybrid category of 'temporal timelessness'. 
Maximus similarly says that the *thrice Holy' signifies our union with the higher powers 
*through the identity of immobile eternal motion around God" (91.696C). 'Identity' and 
'immobility' denote the disappearance of temporal $&i&otnua; 'motion around God' 
denotes the persisting ói&ocnua that marks the difference between Creator and creature, 
who still has a *history' in some sense"' (180). Cf. also idem, **Transcendent Time in Max- 
imus the Confessor," The Thomist 44 (1980): 259-277. 

$5 Plass, '''Moving Rest' in Maximus the Confessor," 182-183. Cf. also Panayotis 
Christou, **Maximus the Confessor on the Infinity of Man," in Maximus Confessor: 
Actes du Symposium sur Maxime le Confesseur, Fribourg, 2-5 septembre 1980, ed. F. 
Heinzer and C. Schónborn, Paradosis 27 (Fribourg: Éditions Universitaires, 1982), 
261-271. 

$$ Amb. 15 (PG 91.1220B-C); cf. also Cap. carit. 1.100 (PG 90.981D-984A); Cap. theol. 
2.86 (PG 90.1165A-B). 

9  Myst. 5 (PG 91.676C-677A; trans. Berthold, 192). 

$55 (Cap. theol. 2.86 (PG 90.1165A-B). 

$$? See Amb. 7 (PG 91.1073D). As Plass notes, '*'love transforms unextended rest into a 
new kind of extension, for the interplay between extension and rest here again comes close 
to Gregory's infinite love which also entails a new dimension between ordinary temporal 
existence and God's own timelessness" ('**Moving Rest' in Maximus the Confessor,"' 
179-180) 

^? Cap. theol. 1.35 (PG 90.1096C-1097A; trans. Berthold, 134-135). 

" The Earlier Ambigua, 95, n. 49, citing Amb. 15 (PG 91.1217C); cf. also Riou, Le 
monde et l'Église, 53. There are, however, exceptions or variations, such as Opusc. theol. 
et polem. 20 (PG 91.228B), where Maximus uses zéeac both of the goal of natural move- 
ment and the goal of progress toward the Logos. In Arnb. 7 (PG 91.1217C), the natural 
movement of creatures is said to be terminated both by the infinity about God and by God 
himself. 

" From lIamblichus to Eriugena: An Investigation of the Prehistory and Evolution of 
the Pseudo-Dionysian Tradition, Studien zur Problemgeschichte der antiken und mit- 
telalterlichen Philosophie 8 (Leiden: Brill, 1978), 248 and n. 206. 

?! Cf. Cap. theol. 1.51-57, 60 (PG 90.1101C-1104C, 1105A), which sets forth the order 
of the *'Sixth Day"' as the coming to rest of the natural faculties in service of virtue; the 
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**Seventh'' (Sabbath) as the resting of the same in contemplation; and the **Eighth"" as 
the mysterious promotion to the deified state, the mystical resurrection. On the tradition- 
history of such distinctions of cosmic Days in earlier patristic thought, see von Balthasar, 
Kosmische Liturgie, 617-624. 

^ Cf. von Ivánka, (''Der philosophische Ertrag," 25-26), who sees Maximus aiming at 
a ''higher synthesis'"" of Aristotelian and Platonic perspectives, wherein the realization of 
a creature's very essence entails both the fulfillment of a natural course of movement and 
the attainment of a higher supernatural destiny. The '*'essence" expresses itself in the 
perpetual striving in time for achievement of the eternal plan pre-ordained before the 
creature was ever even brought into being. 

"7 Cf. Q. Thal. 61 (PG 90.628A); ibid. 59 (613C); Amb. 41 (PG 91.1308C). See also 
Sherwood, **Maximus and Origenism,"' 9-10. 

"* Q. Thal. 22 (CCSG VII, 141,82-98). Emphasis added. 

" QGersh (From Iamblichus to Eriugena, 248, n. 207) suggests that in fact Maximus uses 
the term oxáe:; conceptually more in line with 7peuía, a favored Neo-Platonic term 
denoting the calm or repose of the physical realm as distinct from the superior immobility 
of the intelligible world. 

^" [bid. 65 (PG 90.756C); cf. Cap. theol. 1.54 (PG 90.1104A-B). 

7? See Christou, **Maximos on the Infinity of Man," 269-270. 

* Cap. theol. 2.88 (PG 90.1165D-1168A). See also von Balthasar's brief commentary 
on this text, relevant to Gregory of Nyssa, in Kosmische Liturgie, 563-564. 

*— Cf. Amb. 20 (PG 91.1237A-C), using the example of Paul's ascent in 2 Cor. 12, his 
xpóoóo; beyond natural sense experience; ibid. 10 (1140A-B), on the ecstasy beyond 
nature; Q. Thal. 59 (PG 90.609A-B), alluding to the departure (£xBaow) from natural 
things as part of the process of deification. 

*? ]tisto von Balthasar's credit (in Kosmische Liturgie, 125) to have observed that Max- 
imus salvages from Origenism the ideal of a genuine stasis as the goal of all creaturely 
movement. Even if he repudiates the Origenist ontology, **so mufite er gleichzeitig den 
positiven philosophischen Sinn der origenistischen 'Standigkeit' enthüllen und damit aus 
dem Ideal ewiger seliger Sehnsucht bei Gregor [von Nyssa] noch die letzten Reste einer 
Verabsolutierung des menschlichen Strebens entfernen." 

9 Such is the subject of extensive discussion in Maximus's famous Ambiguum 7 (PG 
91.1069-1089). See also Riou, Le monde et l'Eglise selon Maxime le Confesseur, 49-71. 
** As Maximus makes clear in Q. Tal. 59 (PG 90.613B-D), one discovers the secret of 
human existence—as originally purposed in its beginning (&pgy))—only at its end (xéXoc). 
Even in the ''middle'"' (uscótnc), the economy of time and history, there is nothing 
resembling the final transcendent end (Cap. theol. 1.69, PG 90.1108C-D). 

" Cf. Garrigues, Maxime le Confesseur, 85: '**...il n'y a pas pour Maxime d'épectase 
infinie d'un désir compris comme l'instabilité du libre-arbitre, mais une montée sereine 
et süre vers la plénitude et le repos du port céleste." Also Riou, Le monde et l'Eglise, 43: 
'* A l'épectase infinie du désir, saint Maxime substitue la progression ... elle-méme de la 
nature se fait sous la conduite d'un pasteur-higoumeéne, d'un guide, d'un 'gouvernail."' 
*5 Review of Mühlenberg, Die Unendlichkeit, 239 (see above, n. 9). 

*' Such is Sherwood's understanding of Maximus on this point: see above, n. 71. 

* See Q. Thal. 37 (CCSG VII, 249,35-48). 

" A locus classicus in this regard is Zn Cant., hom. 8 (GNO VI, 245,11-247,18); cf. V. 
Moysis, Bk. I (GNO VII, pt. 1, 3,4-5,4); see also above, n. 33. 
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?' In Opusc. theol. et polem. | (PG 91.33C-36A), fending off a charge of Monenergism 
in an earlier writing, Maximus unequivocally states: *'I therefore did not do away with 
the natural operation of those who will suffer this (deification), the operation ceasing 
from its natural functions, nor did I point it out as only suffering fruition of the good; 
but I did show the supersubstantial power as alone effective of deification and become 
(the possession) of the deified by grace'' (trans. Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua, 135). 
Deification is a restoration of human nature, in which that nature itself is sustained by 
grace unto ''eternal well-being"! (cf. Q. Thal. 35, CCSG VII, 241,39-44). On this principle 
of the integrity of nature, see also Plass, ** 'Moving Rest! in Maximus the Confessor,"' 
183-185. 

?! See Cap. carit. 1.100 (PG 90.981D-984A); also Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, 
438,441,452. 

?? A key text here is Arb. 7 (PG 91.1076B-C), in which Maximus indicates that personal 
will persists in a **voluntary emigration'' (éxxopnot; Yvoux?)) into God; see also ibid. 
(1073C-D). On this *'reciprocity'" of human and divine wills in deification, set within the 
perspective of Maximus's larger anthropology and Christology, see the thorough discus- 
sion of Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, 442-454; also Sherwood, The Earlier 
Ambigua, 124-154. 

?! From lamblichus to Eriugena, 243-250. 

?^* [bid., 250; cf. also 278ff. 

?5 Pure immobility is always ascribable only to God himself: **For that which is utterly 
without a cause of its being is not moved. Now if that which is absolutely without cause 
is also immobile, then the Divine is immobile, since it has nothing as the cause of its being, 
and is [itself] the cause of all beings'' (Amb. 23, PG 91.1260A); cf. also ibid. 15 (1221A); 
ibid. 10 (1184B). 
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"WHERE, TELL ME, IS THE JEW...?': 
BASIL, PHILO AND ISIDORE OF PELUSIUM 


BY 


DAVID T. RUNIA 


The series of nine homilies which Basil of Caesarea delivered before 
his congregation, probably during the period of Lent in 378 A.D., 
represents the first Christian work specifically dedicated to the exegesis 
of the Mosaic creation account that has survived.' As its name indicates, 
it describes the first six days of creation. No doubt Basil's audience, 
which at least partly consisted of tradesmen and other humble folk,? 
were dazzled by the display of language and learning which the bishop 
placed at the service of scriptural interpretation. But in one respect they 
may have been disappointed. The ninth homily is devoted to the works 
of the sixth day, but concentrates primarily on the creation of the 
animals, as its title IIepi xepoaícv indicates. What about the creation of 
man, the crown and climax of God's creative work? Basil recognizes the 
danger. In the final section of the homily he admits that he can imagine 
a complaint of his listeners along the following lines: *we have been 
instructed about the animals that belong to us, but we are still unaware 
of who we are ourselves! (9.6, 87B). So in this final section he gives a 
cursory exegesis of the celebrated text Gen. 1:26-27. But not all aspects 
can be dealt with. The question of how man can said to possess the 
image of God and to participate in his resemblance will have to be 
postponed to another time (9.6, 88C). Alas, Basil was already gravely 
ill when he wrote these words, and he did not live to fulfil his promise.? 

In spite of its brief and somewhat cursory nature, this final section 
of the 7n Hexaemeron is not without its specific interest, because Basil 
introduces into his exegesis some brief touches of theological polemic, 
directed first at a Jewish opponent, and then later at heretical associates 
in the Christian camp. The aim of our brief article will be to examine 
some issues to which this polemic gives rise, and to note the response 
which it evokes in a later author. But first we cite the relevant passage 
in full (9.6, 87B-88E):* 
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And God said, let us make man (Gen. 1:26). Where, tell me, is the Jew, 
who in the previous sections, even though the light of the doctrine of God 
was shining forth as if through a window and a second person (of the 
Trinity) was being disclosed in a secret fashion but was not yet revealed in 
full clarity, continued to fight against the truth, asserting that God was 
conversing with himself? For, he says, it was God who spoke and it was 
God who created: /et there be light, and there was light (Gen. 1:3). Now 
the absurdity of their explanation was already quite obvious. Which smith 
or carpenter or shoemaker, sitting alone with the tools of his craft, with 
no one assisting him, says to himself, let us make the knife, or let us assem- 
ble the plough, or let us produce the shoe. Surely he completes the action 
he has undertaken in silence. This is truly a lot of nonsense, that someone 
should be his own ruler and supervisor, vehemently urging himself on in 
the manner of a master. Buth these men do not shrink back from slander- 
ing the Lord himself. What would they not say with their tongue trained in 
the expression of falsehood? The present utterance, however, completely 
muzzles their mouth: and God said, let us make man (Gen. 1:26). You are 
surely not going to tell me now that the person is still on his own. For it 
is not written, let there be man, but *let us make man'. As long as he who 
was to be taught (i.e. man) had not appeared, the preaching of the doctrine 
of God was concealed in deep darkness. When finally the creation of man 
is imminent, the object of faith is uncovered, and the doctrine of truth is 
more clearly revealed. 

Let us make man. You hear, fighter against Christ, that he is talking to 
his companion in the work of creation, through whom he also made the 
ages, who bears the universe through his powerful word (Heb. 1:2-3). But 
he (i.e. our opponent) does not accept the word of piety (v./. truth) in 
silence. Just like those wild animals who are most savage towards man- 
kind, when they have been locked up in cages, bellow forth as they pace 
around in circles, revealing their resentful and untamed nature, but are 
unable to consummate their fury, so that race hostile to the truth, the Jews, 
are pushed into a corner and affirm that there is a plurality of persons 
whom the word of God addresses. According to them it is to the angels that 
stand around him that he says, /et us make man. This is a Jewish invention, 
a fiction which reveals their slipperiness. In order not to have to accept a 
single addressee, they introduce a multiplicity. In rejecting the son, they 
confer on servants the dignity of being counsellors; at the same time they 
make our fellow-servants masters of our creation. Man when he has 
achieved perfection is elevated to the rank of angels (cf. Ps. 8:6). What 
product of creation can be equal to its creator? 

Look also at the words that follow: according to our image (Gen. 1:26). 
What do you say to this? It is surely not the case that there is a single image 
of both God and the angels? But of the son and the father there is every 
necessity that the form should be the same, the form of course being under- 
stood in a way befitting God, not in terms of bodily shape, but as the 
characteristic property of divinity. 
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Listen, you too from the new circumcision, who advocate Judaism under 
the guise of Christianity. To whom does he say, according to our image? 
To anyone else than /he radiance of his glory and the imprint of his full 

50 nature ($rócxaci;) (Heb. 1:3), who is the image of God the unseen (Col. 
1:15)? Therefore he speaks to his own living image, who declared, 7 and 
the Father are one (John 10:30), and he who has seen me, has seen the 
Father (John 14:9). To this image he says /et us make man according to our 
image (Gen. 1:26). When there is a single image, where is the dissimilarity? 

55 And God made man (Gen. 1:27). Not 'they made'. Here he has avoided 
the multiplication of persons. In his earlier statement (1.e. Gen. 1:26), he 
educated the Jew; in these words he blocked off the route to Hellenism and 
safely reverted to the monad, so that you may both conceive the son 
together with the father and escape the danger of polytheism. 

60 In the image of God he made him (cf. Gen. 1:27, 9:6). Once again he 
reintroduced the person of the collaborator. For he did not say, 'in his own 
image', but in the image of God. In which respect man is according to the 
image, and how he participates in (Ae similarity to God (xa0' óuotcow, cf. 
Gen. 1:27), will be dealt with in the sequel to this work, if God gives us 

65 theopportunity. For the moment let this only be said: if there is one image, 
from where did the intolerable impiety occur to you of saying that the son 
is dissimilar to the father? What ingratitude! The resemblance in which you 
participate, do you not grant this to your benefactor? For yourself you 
consider the gifts of grace as rightfully yours, but to the son you refuse to 

70 concede the resemblance to the father belonging to him by nature. 

But the evening, which long ago escorted the sun on its way to the west, 
commands us from now on to silence... Let the supporter of dissimilarity 
(&vópotoc) be filled with shame, let the Jew turn about, let the faithful 
rejoice in the doctrines of the truth, let the Lord be glorified, to whom be 

75 the glory and the power for ever and ever. Amen. 


No sooner has Basil commenced his exegesis of Gen. 1:26 than he 
launches into an attack on an unnamed opponent. Whom does he have 
in mind? Modern commentators have with varying degrees of con- 
fidence identified this opponent with Philo, the Jewish exegete from 
Alexandria, who more than three centuries earlier wrote the treatise De 
opificio mundi on the first three chapters of Genesis. In 1949 Giet stated 
that the Jew is 'selon toute vraisemblance' Philo, adducing two 
passages: Opif, 23, oí0evi 0& napaxATyto — cíg Yàp Tiv Étepog; — uóvo 
xenoXuevoc; Opif. 72, od0cvóc &Oefür, vob cuvepyjoovtoc.? In 1967, in an 
important article on Philo and Gregory of Nyssa, Daniélou claimed that 
in the part of the Hexaemeron which is closely related to Gregory's IIept 
xataoxtuTj; &vOpcou there is an 'allusion formelle' to Philo. 


...Basile discute le: Faisons l'homme..., et il prend explicitement Philon à 
partie: «Ou est le Juif qui naguére, quand la seconde personne paraissait 
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mystérieusement sans se révéler clairement encore, luttait contre la vérité? 
Il prétend que nombreux sont les personnages auxquels s'adresse la parole 
divine. C'est aux anges, présents autour de lui, qu'il aurait dit: Faisons 
l'homme». 


Thirdly the most recent translator of the work, Naldini, comments on 
the words 6 'Iouóotoc that they are *probably an allusion to Philo', and 
crossrefers to Giet's citation of the first of his two texts." 

At first sight this identification is not without a certain plausibility. 
Basil had a least some acquaintance with Philo, for he refers to him in 
one of his letters.? It is very likely that during his preparation for the 
delivery of the homilies on Genesis 1, he had read or reread Philo's 
treatise on the same subject. Amand de Mendieta, in a careful study of 
the immediate sources of Basil's work, counts Philo's treatise as one of 
the four 'sources littéraires immédiates que Basile a utilisées au cours de 
la préparation de l'ensemble des homélies'.? It is, moreover, un- 
doubtedly true that Basil's words o$6tvóc axà cvvspyobvcoc (line 10), are 
strongly reminiscent of the second of the Philonic texts cited by Giet, 
and may well have been inspired by it. 

In spite of these arguments, however, I believe that the identification 
of Basil's unnamed opponent with Philo cannot be sustained. In order 
to substantiate this negative conclusion, it will be necessary to take a 
closer look at some aspects of Basil's text and its exegetical background. 

The first sentence in which the Jewish interpreter is summoned, is not 
at first sight entirely clear. The participle Aéyov in the final phrase would 
appear to refer to the exegesis that the Jew gives of Gen. 1:26, namely 
that the plural in the biblical verb xovscyusv indicates that God is talking 
to himself. But the long relative clause that precedes it and begins with 
the words év «oic xaxóriw must refer to the exegesis of the Mosaic text as 
it has been given in the earlier part of the work.'^ As Giet well observed 
in a note, in three previous passages Basil argues that the actual wording 
of the creation account gently initiates the reader into awareness of the 
participation of the son in the act of creation (3.2, 23B; 3.4, 26C; 6.2, 
51B).'' Thus, to take one example, in the account of the second day we 
read first the divine command, vyevrffjtco oxepéopua (v.6), followed by a 
report of the actual act, xai érovfjoev 0 Oeóc x0 oxepécyua (v.7). Basil sees 
here a distinction between the primary cause (zpoxaxapxtux?, att(a) which 
is the father and the executive power (zoutuxr, xoi ónutovpyoci] vac) 
which is the son.'? This background makes clear why in the sentence in 
which Basil calls forth his Jewish opponent, he first states that the doc- 
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trine of a second person has so far (cf. év «otc xaxómw) been hinted at in 
a concealed way, and then places the text Gen. 1:3 in the mouth of his 
opponent (cf. qnot). This text is a counter-example to the ones we just 
cited, for here the command vevnüito qoc is followed by the statement 
xai éyévexo qoc, and there would appear to be no room for reading the 
presence of the son. So the Jew is made to affirm: it was God who spoke 
and it was God who made. Basil, as we can see, envisages a kind of run- 
ning battle between a Christian exegesis of the creation account invol- 
ving the presence of the Trinity, and a Jewish exegesis which refers to 
God the creator only. The battle comes to a head in the case of the 
celebrated plural verb of Gen. 1:26. 

For Philo the text had given rise to the exegetical aporia of why now 
for the first time God is envisaged as requiring helpers in his creative 
work. So far he has created the heaven, the earth and sea without any 
helpers, and yet in the case of that puny and short-lived creature man 
he turns to the assistance of others (Opif. 72). Philo's answer, expressed 
with due caution, focusses on the theme of theodicy. God can have no 
share in evil, so in the case of man he is responsible for creating only 
the better part that performs good deeds in accordance with reason; the 
creation of the worse part that perpetrates evil actions 1s handed over 
to God's subordinates (Opif. 73-75).? 

It is apparent that this interpretation of the troublesome plural has 
very little in common with the first explanation ascribed by Basil to his 
Jewish opponent. The phrase that Basil appears to take over from Philo 
on God's lack of assistance has a completely different function in the 
two texts. In Philo it is put forward dialectically. In the rest of the crea- 
tion account God was in no need of assistance, so why should that be 
the case for his final creative act? But in fact, according to Philo's 
theodical interpretation, for man's creation God does make use of 
subordinates. The Jewish interpreter in Basil, on the other hand, argues 
that God does not have any assistants, but rather is talking to himself, 
an explanation which Basil proceeds to ridicule in a not entirely convinc- 
ing way.'* 

At this point we should also take strong exception to Daniélou's treat- 
ment of Basil's text, which is cavalier in the extreme. The French scholar 
quotes the text as rendered in Giet's translation, but, without giving any 
indication to the reader, he in fact joins together two passages which in 
the original are separated by some thirty lines of text (lines 1-5, 32-34 
in our translation above)! In so doing he ignores the fact that Basil by 
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this time is addressing his polemics to a group of Jewish interpreters, 
translating the plural q«oív in the text by the singular *'il prétend', as if 
Basil still has the same Jew in mind whom he introduced at the begin- 
ning of the passage. This makes it seem that the angels mentioned by 
Basil are inspired by the 'subordinates' introduced by Philo into his 
exegesis. In actual fact in Opif. 72-75 Philo makes no explicit mention 
of angels at all. I have argued elsewhere that he deliberately avoids 
making a concrete identification as to who these subordinates are." 
This does not mean, of course, that it could not happen that subsequent 
readers, who were acquainted with other exegetical traditions, did inter- 
pret Philo's words as referring to angels. 

Basil's references to Jewish interpretation of Gen. 1:26 need to be 
seen against a much broader backcloth than Philo alone. The Rabbis 
were much occupied with the problem of the plural verb in Gen. 1:26 
(and other plurals at Gen. 3:22 and 11:7). The chapter on this text in 
the Rabbinic compendium Genesis Rabbah lists a great variety of solu- 
tions to the problem (VIII, 3-9):'$ 


]. Rabbi Joshua ben Levi: God took counsel with the works of heaven and 
earth. 

2. Rabbi Samuel ben Nahman: God took counsel with the works of each 

day. 

. Rabbi Ammi: God took counsel with His own heart." 

. Rabbi Hanina: God took counsel with the ministering angels. 

5. Rabbi Joshua of Siknin: God took counsel with the souls of the 
righteous. 

6. Rabbi Hila: there is no taking counsel, but it is a pluralis maiestatis.'* 


AÀU 


The same chapter also records comments on the verse which bear some 
resemblance to the theodical interpretation ventured by Philo: 


7. Rabbi Berekiah: God foresaw that righteous and wicked would arise 
from Adam. So God removed the way of the wicked out of his sight, 
and associated the quality of mercy with himself (cf. Ps. 1:6). 

8. Rabbi Simon: When God came to create Adam the ministering angels 
met together in groups, some saying 'let him be created', others *let him 
not be created! (because they knew that both righteousness and 
wickedness would proceed from him). 

9. Rabbi Huna adds: while the angels were arguing, God created him and 
then said to the angels, *what's the use, man has already been made''. 


Finally we note two comments where Rabbis observe that the verse 
could offer an excuse for heresy: 
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10. Rabbi Samuel ben Nahman: when Moses was writing this verse he said 
to God, *why do you furnish an excuse for heretics?'. 

11. Rabbi Simlai: wherever you find a point supporting the heretics, you 
find the refutation at its side. What is meant by *let us make man"? 
Read what follows, not 'and gods created man', but 'and God 
created'. 


This final remark reappears, as we shall see, in Basil's text when he 
opposes the tendency to Hellenizing polytheism. 

Who are these heretics referred to by the Rabbis? It would be a 
simplification to identify them with Christians alone. This is shown by 
an important text in Justin Martyr, Dial. 62.1-3, in which the existence 
of the divine Logos is proven with reference to Gen. 1:26 and 3:22:'? 


The same thing, dear friends, the Logos of God said also through Moses, 
when he recounted to us that the God whom he made manifest spoke in 
exactly the same vein at the creation of man in the following words: (Gen. 
1:26-28 is then quoted). You may wish to change the meaning of the words 
just cited and give the interpretations of your teachers, either that God 
spoke to himself the words *let us make', just like we very often speak to 
ourselves when we are about to do something, or that it was to the 
elements, i.e. the earth and the others likewise from which we think man 
came into being, that God spoke 'let us make'. To prevent this I shall cite 
some more words pronounced by the same Moses, from which we can draw 
the indubitable conclusion that he was conversing with someone who was 
numerically a different and rational being. These are the words: *'And God 
said: behold Adam has become like one of us in knowing good and evil 
(Gen. 3:22). Therefore, in saying *as one of us' he has recounted a number 
referring to beings who are present with each other and the least that 
number can be is two. For personally I do not think the explanation is true 
which the so-called sect among you declares, nor are the teachers of that 
sect able to prove that he spoke to angels or that the human body is the 
creation of angels. But this is truly the offspring that was produced from 
the father and was present with the father before all creatures (were 
created), and it is this (being) that the father addresses... 


Two explanations are attributed to the Jews (Justin is engaged in con- 
versation with Jews, hence the second person plurals) in order to avoid 
the conclusion drawn by Christian exegetes: (1) God is talking to 
himself, just like we do when we are about to make something; (2) God is 
talking to the elements out of which he is about to make man. The first 
is not found in Gen. Rabbah, but is virtually identical to the solution 
found in Basil. The second is not found elsewhere, but is somewhat 
similar to the first two Rabbinic explanations in Gen. Rabbah. The 
explanation that God is talking to his angels is not given by Justin for 
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Gen. 1:26, but deduced from Gen. 3:22, and it is attributed to 7| xap' 
opiv Aevopévr) atpeotc, which we have to take as a sectarian group within 
Judaism. The same two texts are linked by Tertullian in his treatise 
Adversus Praxean (812). To his own trinitarian interpretation he 
opposes the view that God is talking to his angels, which he attributes 
without qualification to the Jews (ut Iudaei interpretantur). 

The heretics referred to by the Rabbis in various places and by Justin 
once cannot, it seems, be reduced to a single group. As Segal has per- 
suasively argued, they may include Christians, sectarian Jews with a 
Gnostic inclination, non-Jewish Gnostics, and Pagans. If Justin's 
evidence is taken seriously, at least one branch represents a Gnosticizing 
group within Judaism, whose negative attitude to material creation 
encourages them to introduce angels into the interpretation of the crea- 
tion account.? All this exegetical discussion forms a necessary 
background for Basil's polemic. But it is important to recognize that, 
although he makes use of earlier exegetical traditions, his own concerns 
towards the end of the fourth century are quite different to those of the 
time of Justin and Tertullian two centuries earlier. It is time to return 
to Basil's text. 

The view attributed to the Jew at the beginning of our passage is not 
Philonic. It is also not found in this precise form in Gen. Rabbah, 
although it is clearly not far removed from Rabbi Hila's suggestion of 
a pluralis maiestatis. The closest parallel is the Jewish interpretation 
reported by Justin, as noted above. When Basil considers that this first 
interpretation is adequately refuted (lines 7-23), he portrays the Jews as 
pushed into a tight corner and like caged animals making a desperate 
move in their effort to obviate the truth. Now they suggest that a 
plurality of persons are involved, i.e. the angels addressed in the word 
xovacuev (lines 24-34). This is the solution referred to by Justin and 
Tertullian, and related to the views of Rabbis Simon and Huna in Gen. 
Rabbah.? Basil's refutation is clever. In the same verse God says 
'according to our image', but this would mean that he and the angels 
share an image, which on Basil's Platonist assumptions, is quite out of 
the question (lines 41-46). At the same time he provides himself with a 
suitable transition to another group of opponents, the Neo-Arian Chris- 
tian heretics, Aetius and Eunomius. By asserting the essential 
dissimilarity of the father and the son, the Anomoeans were reverting, 
in Basil's view, to a form of Judaism. Hence the pejorative description 
of these men as 'the new circumcision'. Basil has two arguments against 
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them based on the text under exegesis. The first is the corollary of the 
previous one, that *our image' must refer to a single image of both 
father and son (47-54).? Secondly he appeals rather briefly to the 
expression 'in the image of God he (God) made him' (60-62). By 
implication we are meant to read a reference to the second person in the 
redundancy of the (implied) double mention of God. In between (lines 
55-59) Basil very briefly points out that the wording of Gen. 1:26 also 
refutes any tendency towards Hellenizing polytheism, for the plural 
rowWjocuev is immediately followed by the singular éxotnoev. As noted 
above this is exactly the same argument used by Rabbi Simlai against 
the *heretics' in Gen. Rabbah. But Basil is running out of time. The 
final few paragraphs of the homily are sketched in very rapidly, and 
neither the polemic nor the arguments are fully worked out. 

We return to our original question. Who is the Jew that Basil sum- 
mons at the beginning of our passage? Certainly Philo is not meant. A 
further hint is given in the fact, disregarded by Daniélou, that Basil 
moves somewhat carelessly between a single opponent and a group of 
them. He begins with a single figure, ó 'Iovóatoc (line 1). By line 8 he is 
speaking of 'their' explanation. At line 14 he retains the plural for 
'those who do not shrink back from slandering the Lord'. In line 24, 
however, he returns to the singular xpwcou&yog. Soon after it is the 
'Iovóotot who are cornered and put forward a new view (line 31). Finally 
in line 42 we have another singular Aéye:, before Basil moves on to the 
Anomoeans. In the final sentence the &vóuotvo; (now singular) and the 
'ouóatog stand side by side. 

The answer is now clear. Basil does not have any particular Jewish 
thinker such as Philo in mind in his polemic. The Jew that he invokes 
is a collective figure representing the views of Jewish exegetes opposed 
to Christian interpretations which read the presence of the Logos or the 
Trinity into the Mosaic creation account. In presenting these arguments 
Basil draws on a body of Jewish exegesis with which he is acquainted, 
whether directly or via earlier reports in Christian authors such as Justin 
and Origen. 


But our story does not end here. Basil's argument that the truth of 
Christianity, with its doctrine of the Trinity, stands midway between the 
falsehoods of Jewish monotheism (or more accurately *monoproso- 
pism") and Hellenic polytheism, and that the heretics in their deviations 
from orthodoxy go astray to either side was a favourite of the Cappado- 
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cians.?? It reappears in many occasions in their works, and was taken 
over by subsequent ecclesiastical writers. Two further passages are of 
interest for our theme. 

Theodoret of Cyrrhus in his Quaestiones in Genesim 19 poses the 
exegetical question: to whom did God speak the words at Gen. 1:26??* 
He gives the same two unacceptable alternatives as Basil. The first is 
attributed to some of the 6ucovuuot atpexixot: God spoke to angels and 
evil demons. The refutation is exactly the same as Basil's. God and 
angels, not to speak of evil demons, cannot have the same image, as 
indicated in the words xa«' eixóva fiuexégav. The interpreters who fall into 
the opposite folly are the Jews, when they assert that God spoke to 
himself, in imitation of the mighty, for consuls and generals are inclined 
to use the plural in saying we order, we write, we command etc. Here 
we have Rabbi Hila's pluralis maiestatis in a purer form, though with 
different examples. It does not seem likely that Theodoret is indebted 
directly to Basil's discussion in the /n Hexaemeron. 

Far more interesting is a letter of the Egyptian desert monk Isidore 
of Pelusium, whose correspondence, compiled in the period from about 
390 to 430, is still preserved in a corpus of 2000 letters. These letters 
covers a vast array of subjects, ranging from practical affairs in his 
community to sometimes quite lenghty exegetical and dogmatic discus- 
sions. One of the most interesting is Ep. 2.143 on the holy Trinity 
addressed to a certain Paul (PG 78.585-589). Unfortunately there is no 
modern edition of the corpus.?: The text of the opening passage of this 
letter is corrupt, but can be restored with reference to a quotation found 
in the Souda. Elsewhere I have published a revised text, translation and 
commentary on the letter.?5 

Isidore commences with an eulogy of the truth, praising it for the 
force of compulsion that it exercised on the Jew Philo of Alexandria 
(585B-C): 


I admire the truth for the way in which she has induced the souls of 
intelligent men even to combat the preconceived opinion they have of their 
own doctrines. For the teaching of the truth has embedded the concept of 
the holy Trinity so clearly and lucidly also in the Old Testament for those 
who wish to observe it that Philo, though a Jew and a zealous one at that, 
in the writings which he left behind comes into conflict with his own 
religion. When he examines the words spoken by God, *in the image of 
God I made man (Gen. 9:6)', he is constrained and compelled by the truth 
also to recognize the divine Logos as God. 
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Even though Philo fails to reach precision in his speaking about the 
Logos and God's powers, nevertheless he did achieve some notion of the 
three persons of the Trinity, as Isidore proves with a number of citations 
and allusions to Philo's writings. This brings him in proximity to 
Pauline texts such as 1 Cor. 1:24 and Col. 1:15. He thus differs from 
*the doctrinal position of the uneducated teachers of the Jews who are 
held fast in their preconceived opinion (588A)'. Isidore then proceeds 
to cite a sequence of eight Old Testament texts which will have helped 
Philo develop his view. These begin with Gen. 1:26, and all involve 
some kind of mspittoÀoyta, i.e. stylistically unacceptable pleonasm, 
which can be interpreted to hint at the doctrine of the Logos or of the 
three persons (the same technique used by Basil in lines 61-62 of our In 
Hexaemeron passage). 

In the final part of the letter Isidore demonstrates that the orthodox 
doctrine of the Trinity, involving three persons and one substance, 
stands midway between Jewish views of a single person, followed by the 
heretic Sabellius, and Greek polytheism, of which Arius and Eunomius 
became disciples. To the question why the doctrine of the Trinity was 
not made clear from the outset Isidore replies (589A-B): 


...Imfy answer would be that both as demonstration and as teaching it was 
pellucidly clear to men of intelligence and understanding, as it indeed was 
to the wise Philo. And if these words have been spoken in an enigmatic 
fashion, it should be taken into account that Scripture in giving the Law 
did not think it a good idea to introduce a difference of persons to Jews 
who showed an inclination to polytheism, lest they should teach there was 
also a difference in nature in the hypostases and so plunge headlong into 
idolatry; but it was better that, having learnt the tenet of divine unicity, 
they should gradually be taught the doctrine of the hypostases which 
reverts back again to a unity of nature; thus pronouncements of unity were 
indicative of the sameness of the divine nature, while statements exceeding 
the single number revealed the individuality of the hypostases which is con- 
tracted into a single being. The assumption of different natures is Hellenic, 
the assumption of a single person or hypostasis is Judaic. To extend the 
hypostases to the holy Trinity and contract them into a single being is 
absolutely true and orthodox doctrine (ópBócxacov xai &AnfBéotatov 6ó6yua). 


The final words form an elegant return to the theme of truth with which 
the letter began, scriptural truth and orthodox doctrine coming together 
in a single phrase. 

The thematic similarities between Isidore and Basil are unmistakable. 
But can a closer relation be detected? There are strong grounds for con- 
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cluding, I submit, that, although Isidore doubtless was acquainted with 
other writings of the Cappadocians that deal with the same theme, the 
direct inspiration of the letter was—at least partially—this final chapter 
of the /n Hexaemeron, and particularly the following section (88B-C, 
]1.55-59 in our translation): 


A55 , € A x , , * 3 , » ; — 4 A 
«xai &xo(raev ó Ocóc cóv &vÜperov» . ooxi, éxotnoav. Épuyev ivcaioa xóv rÀnÜOvauÓv 
tv mTpoccomOov. OU éxs(vov uiv tÓv 'Ioubatov moi0tÓcv, OtX voótv O& c0v 
"EAAnvtopuóv &xoxAsiov, &oqoAcc &véOpaq.ev exi tT|v uováóa, lvo xai vióv votic uec 
xaxpóc xai cric roAUÜctac dxqonc 10 énixívOuvov. 


That Isidore was well acquainted with Basil'Ss work, or more exactly, 
this particular homily, can be proven by the fact that in another letter, 
when presenting the topos?' that the study of natural science is a waste 
of time because it makes no contribution to holiness, he gives as an 
example three doxai on the shape of the earth that must come from 
Basil's passage at 80D. The doxa that the earth is Auvociófi; (fan- 
shaped) uses a term which is exceedingly rare; in this sense it is probably 
only found in these two passages.?? 

Apart from the general idea of the interposition of the truth in 
between the two opposed errors of Judaism and Hellenism, a decisive 
clue for the dependence of Isidore on Basil lies in the following passage 
of the letter (Ep. 2.143, 585B):?? 


ó Aéycov. Y&p Ott elc &axtv Ó Ocóc, o0 xpóc xóv &piuóv xaxéópaus vri; uováDoc, &AAX 
T póc 1Ó [suctf|ptov fic tpt&Ooc, tÓ t&v [16v mávtr) Otatpexiv évoxotepov xàv O6 Ovtte 
U.ovaOuxév &oovospov. (He who asserted that God is one, did not arrive at 
the numerical unit of the monad, but rather against the mystery of the 
Trinity, which is more unified than wholly discrete entities but richer then 
what is truly monadic.) 


When first confronting this passage, I was somewhat puzzled by the 
choice of the verb xaxéópaue, *he ran up against! or 'arrived at'. It seems 
to me now that it is a—probably unconscious—reminiscence of the 
passage in Basil's text cited above, in which the Mosaic third person 
singular 'safely reverted (&véópaucv) to the monad' (1.58). For Isidore, 
in contrast, Philo in his doctrine of the two divine powers does not 
*arrive at the number of the monad', but rather the mystery of the 
Trinity. 

Similarly in the case of the heretics that Isidore combats, he draws on 
Basil, but goes his own way. For Isidore it is the modalist monar- 
chianism of Sabellius which represents the *Judaizing' option, rather 
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than the Anomoeans, as in Basil.?' As for the opposed tendency, it is 
Arius and Eunomius (i.e. the chief representative of the Anomoeans) 
who fall prey to the seductions of Hellenizing polytheism.?? Isidore 
regards their differentiation between the first and second hypostasis as 
tantamount to having two (or more) separate gods at different levels, 
which is precisely the charge of polytheism that might be directed at 
Neoplatonist philosophical theology. 

Isidore, we may conclude, has drawn on Basil. But why should that 
be interesting? After all, it is well known that he takes over a large 
amount of material from previous Church Fathers.?^ The interest of the 
letter seems to me to lie above all in Isidore's attitude to Philo. It is dif- 
ficult not to conclude that, also in this respect, he is reacting directly to 
the passage in Basil. The latter had written (lines 1-5): 


xai eimev Ó Ücóc, movfjocguev &vOprorov. noD ó 'louOatoc, Oc, &v toic xatóntv, 

Gonep OX Üup(ócv ttvàv, tob tfj; ÜcoAovíac qu tóc OtaA&[ovtoc, xai Otutépou 

xpoocnou toU OxoOtuxvu[iévou piv pnuottxó, or 0€ évapyüc éxqavévtoc, npóc 
4 ; , ; /, , ^ € — , 4 4 , 

tijv &AflÜccav &reuáxexo, aoxóv éxutio Aévov xóv Ocóv OtaAÉyeoDa:; 


And a few lines further (line 31) he describes the Jews as «ó éx0póv «fic 
&AmnOcta vévoc. Isidore too can hardly be accused of a positive view towards 
Judaism, but he makes an exception for Philo, for in his case the truth 
exercised a compelling force (585B, translation given above):? 


&Yapat c7 &ÀT|Üetav, tv tÀv GuvetOv t&c duxg eig xÓ xai tij vÀv olxtímv 
Ooyvutov npoAfijer uacxrfjoao Dat nepiacfjoaoav. oütw Yàp cag, xai Aajmpáv xoig 
DouAopévotg xatonttücot v7|» mtpl tfjg &y(ag tpiOog ÉEvvotxv xai év cj raa 
Ot fjr éxyxacéoraprat 7) 600aoxaA(a, cc xai D qvva, xaízot '"TouGatov Óvxa xoi 
CnAc tfiv, OU àv &roAÉAotne ovy Ypaqupuixov d xou ax fiaao0at cf] otxeia Üpnoxe(a. 
DacaviLv Y&p x6 eiprévov rap tob Octob, «&v eixóvt OtoO érotroa xóv XvOpcorov», 
$, , L4 4 — , , 4 , , 4 4 - — , —- 

Tiva Yx&oOn ono tfj; XA meta xoi éEeDukoÓ) xai xóv xoU Osoo Aóvov OtoAorvTica:. 


Unlike the Jew in Basil's passage, Philo was intelligent enough to pick 
up the hints given him by the Old Testament, and so developed some 
doctrines in his works which anticipate the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity.?' 

A further point of interest is the fact that Isidore quotes Gen. 9:6, for 
in an exegesis of that text Philo had asked the question *why does 
Moses, as if speaking about another god, say 'in the image of God I 
made man', and not 'in his own image',' in response to which he 
develops a view of the Logos as 'second God' which is unique in his 


writings.?* This text is, of course, closely related to Gen. 1:26-27 on 
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which Basil concentrates. Indeed, in lines 60-62 Basil had cited Gen. 
1:27, but actually in an incorrect form, év eixóvi 0co0 instead of xa eixóva 
0:00, no doubt under the influence of Gen. 9:6. The observation that he 
makes is exactly the same that inspired Philo's question. Once again the 
suggestion might be made that it was Isidore's reading of Basil that 
induced him to recall the Philonic passage. 

There remains one further question to be asked. Why should the fifth 
century monk Isidore take the trouble to defend the Jew Philo? A broad 
answer can be given in the fact that from the time of Clement onwards, 
and especially in Eusebius, Philo had been given a special place in the 
Christian tradition as a Christian avant /a lettre, allowing the Fathers 
to appropriate material and ideas from his works and also solve some 
puzzles about the beginning of the Alexandrian church.?? If Philo in his 
situation could gain some conception of the truth of Christian doctrine, 
what excuse do contemporary Christians have for rejecting it, when they 
can draw on the full evidence of revelation and the tradition of the 
Church? A more specific answer, however, lies in the local conditions 
in Egypt which form the backdrop to most of Isidore's letters. The Let- 
ter collection makes it clear that in Isidore's time discussions were tak- 
ing place between Christians and Jews on religious matters at the local 
level of provincial Egypt. On one occasion Isidore writes to a Jew called 
Benjamin on how the bread of the Eucharist has replaced the sacrifices 
of the Law, while the shewbread in the sanctuarv points to Christ (£p. 
1.401). Other letters that give evidence of local discussions are 1.141 (on 
the incarnation), 2.99 (against a Jew objecting to the hyperbole in John 
21:25) and 3.94 (on the Christological interpretation of Deut. 18:15). 
Most germane to our context, however, is Ep. 2.19, in which Isidore 
gives advice to a fellow-priest involved in a discussion with a Jew on the 
validity of non-literal (1.e. allegorical or typological) interpretation of 
scripture. This man should be told that 'the ignorance of you Jews is 
refuted by two of your own writers who lived after the coming of Christ, 
Philo the master of speculative thought and Josephus the great 
historian'. It is downright unfair, he concludes, that the Jews should 
reject the testimony of their own writers.^? Philo may thus be regarded 
as a proto-Christian, but at the same time he is and remains a Jew. As 
such he can be used as valuable apologetic ammunition in the contest — 
dialogue one can hardly call it—against the Judaism of Isidore's own 
time.*! 
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NOTES 


! J. C. M. van Winden, 'Art. *Hexaemeron"', RAC 14 (1988) 1260. But note also, prior 
to Basil, the chapters of Theophilus of Antioch's Ad Autolycum 2.10-19 devoted to a 
literal interpretation of the seven days of creation. 

? On Basil's audience see now R. Lim, 'The Politics of Interpretation in Basil of 
Caesarea's Hexaemeron' , VChr 44 (1990) 361f. 

|^ Weassume with the majority of scholars that the two additional homilies On the origin 
of man (Clavis Patrum Graecorum 3215-16) are in their present form not the work of Basil 
himself. As H. Horner (cited ibid.) has suggested, they may be based on notes that he left 
behind. The text at 1.4 shows parallels with our passage, but unlike Basil introduces the 
doctrine of the trinity. The danger of polytheism is indicated, but there is no mention of 
Jewish or heretical opponents. 

^ Myown translation, based on the text in S. Giet, Basile de Césarée Homélies sur l'Hex- 
aéméron, SC 26bis (Paris 1968?), and with some reference to his fluent French translation. 
*  Giet, op. cit. 514 n.3. 

* J. Daniélou, 'Philon et Grégoire de Nysse', in Philon d'Alexandrie. Lyon 11-15 
Septembre 1966: colloques nationaux du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 
(Paris 1967) 333-345; quote on 336. 

^ M. Naldini, Basilio di Cesarea Sulla Genesi (Omilie sull'Esamerone) (no place 
indicated, 1990) 401. The reference to Opif. 6 is inexact, since Giet had referred to the 
old numbering used prior to the edition of Cohn and Wendland (should be 23). 

* Ep. 190, referring to a Philonic interpretation of the nature of manna which is not 
found in his surviving works, but may have been drawn from a missing section of the 
Quaestiones in Exodum; cf. J. R. Royse, *'The Original Structure of Philo's Quaestiones', 
Studia Philonica 4 (1976-77) 58, 61, 76, and now idem, The Spurious Texts of Philo of 
Alexandria (Leiden 1991) 34. Interestingly Basil, in describing Philo as oomnsp éx 
rapaO6G&ce xtvoc " IovGatxri; 600a yuévoc, suggests that he is drawing on a haggadic tradition 
(cf. L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews (Philadelphia, 1909-38, 1968'?) 2.43, 6.17 (but 
without reference to Basil)). 

* E. Amand de Mendieta, 'La préparation et la composition des neuf Homélies sur 
l'Hexaémeron de Basile de Césarée: le probléme des sources littéraires immédiates' , Studia 
Patristica 16 (Berlin 1985) 349-367. The evidence on which this assertion was based was 
to have been presented in a *Àcommentaire philologique et théologique' on the Hornilies, 
but sadly the author's death intervened. For a list of passages where Basil appears to be 
dependent on Philo, see Giet op. cit. (n. 4) SOf. 

'? "Three times elsewhere in the work Basil uses the phrase £v xot; xaxóntw (3.5, 26D; 4.2, 
34A; 4.5, 37D; the second passage shows that the noun understood is Aóyou). Each time 
it indicates an internal reference, either to his own exegesis (3.5, 4.2), or in the original 
Mosaic text (4.5). 

'" Espousing a consciously literal interpretation, however, Basil declines to see in the 
very opening words £v àpyrj a reference to the Logos, as done by Origen before him and 
Ambrose and Augustine after him; cf. J. C. M. van Winden, 'In the Beginning: Some 
Observations on the Patristic Interpretation of Genesis 1, I', VChr 17 (1963) 105-121, esp. 
121. 

"7 3.4, 26C. Philo had seen a 9óvaqug xoouonotncxf, at work in the creation account (Opif. 
21), but was not of course interested in a distinction of persons. 
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7 (On this interpretation, ultimately inspired by the role of subordinate creators in 
Plato's Timaeus, see further my Philo of Alexandria and the Timaeus of Plato (Leiden 
1986?) 242-249, and also D. Winston, *Theodicy and the creation of man in Philo of Alex- 
andria', in A. Caquot, M. Hadas-Lebel, J. Riaud (edd.), Hellenica et Judaica: hommage 
à Valentin Nikiprowetzky (Leuven-Paris 1986) 105-111 (who disagrees with me on some 
points of interpretation). 

" Again acctely pointed out by Giet, op. cit. (n. 4) 515 n. 4. 

5 Runia, op. cit. 247-248, where I note that in parallel passages at Fug. 69-72, Conf. 
168-183, Mut. 30-32, QG 1.54, the matter is also not settled. J. Dillon, 7e Middle 
Platonists (London 1977) 172, suggests that Philo may have the planetary gods in mind. 
'* Midrash Rabbah, translated by H. Freedman and M. Simon; Volume 1, Genesis 
Rabbah (London 1939) 56-60. The chronological problems involved in using Rabbinic 
evidence can be ignored here, since the point is to indicate the general exegetical 
background to Basil's text. For discussion of these and related Rabbinic texts see E. E. 
Urbach, 7e Sages: their Concepts and Beliefs (Jerusalem 1975) 206-208, Ginzberg op. 
cit. (n. 8) 1.51f., 5.69. 

7 "The Rabbi's further illustration of God's Heart with the image of the King and 
architect appears to go back ultimately to Philo's image in Opif. 17-18, through the 
intervention of Rabbi Hosha'ia, who had contact with the circle of Origen in Caesarea. 
See further my remarks at Mnemosyne 42 (1989) 410-412 (with further references). 

' [t might be thought surprising that Gen. Rabbah does not mention the solution that 
God consults the Torah. This view is found only in very late midrashim; cf. Urbach op. 
cit. 7179 n. 6. 

(| Text at E. J. Goodspeed, Die áltesten Apologeten (Góttingen 1914), 167-168 (my 
translation). But note that this specific Christian exegesis of the plural zotfjscuev is already 
attested in the Epistle of Barnabas 5.5, 6.12, generally dated between 95 and 130 A.D. 
Other early christological or trinitarian interpretations at Theophilus Ad Aut. 2.18, 
Irenaeus Adv. haer. 4.20.1. 

? A. F. Segal, Two powers in Heaven: Early Rabbinic Reports about Christianity and 
Gnosticism (Leiden 1977) 260-267 and passim; cf. also Urbach op. cit. (n. 16) 203ff.; more 
specifically on Justin's text A. Le Boulluec, La notion d'hérésie dans la littérature grecque 
II€-IIIe siécles (Paris 1985) 77f. 

? Note also that the dignity of euuBouA(a received by the angels reminds us of the for- 
mulation of the Rabbi's question: with whom did God take counsel? 

?  [n]ater Greek eixov, which Basil in line 36 paraphrases with uopofj, can mean both image 
and model; cf. Runia op. cit. (n. 13) 163, referring to the study by H. Willms, EIKQN: 
eine begriffsgeschichtliche Untersuchung zum Platonismus (Münster 1935). We note too, 
how Basil, who so far has concentrated on OT evidence (with the exception of Heb. 1:2-3 
cited in line 25-26), now suddenly cites a salvo of NT texts. The reason is apparent: he has 
turned to Christian opponents, for whom the NT should be normative. 

? Cf. Basil, Ep. 210.5, 226.4, Contra Sabellianos et Arium et Anomoeos PG 31.600B-C; 
Gregory of Nyssa, Oratio Catechetica Prol. and 1-4, etc. A different variant at Gregory 
of Nazianzen, Or. 2.37, where there are three options: atheism, Judaism, polytheism. 
^ Text at PG 80.100-104. The work was written after 453; cf. J. Quasten, Patrology, 
volume III (Utrecht- Westminster 1960) 539. 

?5 According to Clavis Patrum Graecorum 5551 it is being prepared by P. Évieux, but 
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there are no signs that its appearance is imminent. The text printed in Migne PG vol. 
78 is a rather curious composite compiled by no less than 5 scholars in the period from 
1570 to 1670. It falls far short of modern critical standards, its. worst failing being its 
failure to use the best manuscript, Codex Bal of Grottaferrata. 

^?  *Philo of Alexandria in Five Letters of Isidore of Pelusium', in D. T. Runia, D. M. 
Hay, D. Winston (edd.), Heirs of the Septuagint: Philo, Hellenistic Judaism and Early 
Christianity; Festschrift for Earle Hilgert [2 The Studia Philonica Annual 3] (Atlanta 
1991) 295-319. In this article I do not discuss the connection of Ep. 2.143 with Basil's In 
Hexaemeron. 

"7 . A Christian adaptation of the Socratic topos that quctoAoyta contributes nothing to 
«pec? parallels at Eusebius PE 15.62, Theodoret CAG 4.26. 

^? Ep. 2.273, PG 78.704. L. Bayer, /sidors von Pelusium klassische Bildung, 
Forschungen zur Christlichen Literatur- und Dogmengeschichte 13.2 (Paderborn 1915) 
70, notes the doxographical background, but is unaware of the Basilian provenance. 

? Lampe s.v. gives only these two passages. They are not mentioned in LSJ, which notes 
only the entries in the Souda and Zonaras, where the word is explained by $urapóc (dirty). 
? But at this point the text in Migne is seriously disturbed; see above n. 26 and text 
thereto. 

" Basil associates Sabellius with Judaism in Ep. 189.2, 210.3-4 etc., but also with Arius 
at Ep. 226.4, and the Anomoeans at Ep. 9.2. In the sermon Contra Sabellianos et Arium 
et Anomoeos PG 31.600ff. the three heresies are grouped together. 

? Basil gives no heretical representative of this tendency in the passage of the 7n Hex- 
aemeron. Polytheism is associated with the semi-Arian Marcion at C. Sabel. PG 31.605B- 
C, and with anonymous heretics who sound much like Arians in Ep. 243.3. Arius is 
associated with polytheism by Greg. Naz. Or. 2.37. 

3 Similar train of thought at Gregory of Nyssa, C. Eunomium 3.2 83.21ff. Jaeger. 

^" — Cf. A. M. Ritter, Art. 'S. Isidore de Péluse', DSp 7.2 (Paris 1971) 2098 who notes 
debts to John Chrysostom; M. Kertsch, 'Isidor von Pelusion als Nachahmer Gregors von 
Nazianz', JÓstByzantistik 35 (1985) 113-122, who rightly points out that almost no 
research has been carried out on Isidore's debt to the earlier Patristic tradition. 

55^ [n numerous letters Isidore reveals that he shares the strong anti-Judaic views current 
in this period. Cf. the remarks of H. A. Niemeyer, De Isidori Pelusiotae vita scriptis et 
doctrina commentatio historica theologica (Halle 1825), printed at PG 78.90-92 and the 
list of references at PG 78.1743-44. Some strong statements are collected by H. 
Schreckenberg, Die christlichen Adversus-Judaeos-Texte und ihr literarisches und histo- 
risches Umfeld (1.-11. Jh.) (Frankfurt-Bern 1982) 365-367. 

?* See above n. 30. 

?" [n Orat. Cat. 1, 7.5 Srawley, where Gregory is arguing that Christian doctrine avoids 
the errors of both Hellenism and Judaism, he writes: o00& yàp coi; &E« toO xaÜ' "uà 
OóYuaxoc &AoYov eivat xo Üctov óxe(mrxot. As Srawley ad loc. points out, Gregory may well 
be thinking of Philo here. But he does not mention him, and at C. Eunomium 3.7 217.20 
Jaeger he regards Philo as a source for the heresy of Eunomius. 

*  QG 2.62, Greek text cited by Eusebius PE 7.13.1, from where Isidore may have 
derived his information. 

7? See J. E. Bruns, 'Philo Christianus: the debris of a legend', HTÀAR 66 (1973) 141-145, 
and the chapter 'Philo Christianus! in my forthcoming book Philo in Early Christian 
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Literature, to be published in the series Compendia Rerum Iudaicarum ad Novum 


Testamentum. 


^9 "This letter 1s translated and commented on in the article cited above in n. 26. 


I would like to express my thanks to Prof. J. C. M. van Winden who made valuable 
suggestions and saved me from several errors. 
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Vigiliae Christianae 46 (1992), 190-205, E. J. Brill, Leiden 


REVIEWS 


B. Pouderon, Athénagore d'Athénes philosophe chrétien (Théologie 
historique 82). Paris, Beauchesne, 1989. 354 p. 


Rappelons d'abord que dans la méme série Théologie historique oü 
a paru l'étude de B. Pouderon sur Athénagore, une monographie sur cet 
auteur avait déjà été publiée en 1972 par Leslie W. Barnard (avec le 
sous-titre: A Study in second Century Christian Apologetic). En effet, 
la différence entre les deux ouvrages saute aux yeux. L'ouvrage de M. 
Pouderon est plus détaillé et d'une envergure plus grande. Parmi les 
questions que M. Barnard s'était borné à évoquer rapidement plusieurs 
ont été soigneusement élaborées dans cette nouvelle étude, qui constitue 
la premiére partie d'une thése de doctorat soutenue devant l'Université 
de Lyon II (1986) et dont la seconde partie (l'édition commentée de la 
Supplique au sujet des Chrétiens et du Traité sur la résurrection d' Athé- 
nagore) paraitra dans la collection des Sources Chrétiennes. 

En particulier, une étude comparative de stylistique et de lexicologie 
a permis à M. Pouderon d'aborder la question de l'authenticité du 
Traité sur la résurrection d'une maniére approfondie (p. 71; voir aussi 
son article dans Vig. Chr. 40, 1986, 226-244). Il avance des arguments 
assez concluants pour en défendre l'authenticité: «les similitudes sont 
plus convaincantes que les différences qui, en elles-mémes, ne prouvent 
rien — sauf si elles relévent d'une réelle incompatibilité doctrinale ... / 
nous affirmons qu'Athénagore est bien aussi l'auteur du 7raité sur la 
résurrection» (p. 81). 

Lorsqu'il se demande si Athénagore peut étre mis en rapport avec 
l'école chrétienne d'Alexandrie, M. Pouderon se montre plus prudent 
que son prédécesseur, qui avait estimé un tel rapprochement bien possi- 
ble: «Pour le reste, c'est-à-dire principalement son passage à Alexandrie 
dont il aurait dirigé l'école catéchétique, voire la présence parmi ses 
(lire: les?) disciples de Clément, nous en sommes réduits aux hypothé- 
ses" (p. 35). 

Le destinataire de la Supplique pose un autre probléme. Tandis que 
M. Barnard (p. 59), sans entrer dans le détail, admet qu'Athénagore ait 
présenté probablement la Supplique à Marc-Aureéle en personne, Poude- 
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ron (p. 62) par contre, aprés avoir considéré attentivement les possibili- 
tés, estime — à bon droit, nous semble-t-il — que selon l'hypothése la 
plus vraisemblable Athénagore aurait usé du procédé de la «lettre 
ouverte». 

C'est ainsi que d'une comparaison suivie des deux études il ressort 
que l'apport de M. Pouderon est substantiel. Il a renouvelé nos connais- 
sances des méthodes et des sources d' Athénagore. Présentons un dernier 
exemple pour illustrer le progrés réalisé. Tandis que M. Barnard admet- 
tait qu' Athénagore dans ce qu'il dit sur la digestion se soit inspiré direc- 
tement de son contemporain Galien, M. Pouderon, en partant de quel- 
ques discordances essentielles, émet sur ce point des doutes bien fondés. 

Signalons enfin une inexactitude: à la page 46? on lira «nach róm. 
Recht» au lieu de «nach róm. Reich». Sur &vcxxetuevoc (p. 154) on peut 
consulter maintenant notre article 'Avtxxe(uevoc (Widersacher) als 
Teufels- und Dümonenbezeichnung dans Sacris Erudiri 30 (1987-88), 
205-224. Nous regrettons que l'auteur n'ait pas pourvu son étude si bien 
ordonnée des Index indispensables. 


6523 LH Nijmegen, Postweg 152 G.J.M. BARTELINK 


l. Vetus Latina. Die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel. 25 (Pars II) Epi- 
stulae ad  Thessalonicenses, Timotheum, Titum,  Philemonem, 
Hebraeos, herausgegeben von Hermann Josef Frede (8. Lieferung, Hbr 
9,12-10,28). Freiburg, Herder, 1990. 

2. Caroline P. Hammond Bammel, Der Rómerbriefkommentar des 
Origenes. Kritische Ausgabe der Übersetzung Rufins. Buch 1-3 (Vetus 
Latina. Aus der Geschichte der lateinischen Bibel 16). Freiburg, Herder, 
1990. 264 S. 


]. Mit der 6. Lieferung zum Hebráerbrief (— Band 25, Pars II 8, wo 
zuerst die Umstellung von Blei- auf den elektronischen Satz erfolgt ist) 
ist die Veróffentlichung dieser Schrift bis Kapitel 10,28 fortgeschritten. 
Voraussichtlich — es folgen noch 3 Lieferungen — wird der Hebráer- 
brief bis Mitte 1991 vollstándig vorliegen. Die letzten Jahre sind durch 
eine wesentliche Steigerung der Aktivitáten des jetzt vier Dezennien 
bestehenden Vetus Latina-Instituts gekennzeichnet. Im 34. Arbeitsbe- 
richt (1990, S. 14) lesen wir: »Das Institut hat die Zahl der jáhrlich 
erscheinenden Lieferungen vermehrt, in verschiedenen Lándern arbei- 
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ten Herausgeber an einzelnen Teilen der Edition ..., und eine wachsende 
Anzahl von Autoren behandelt Einzelfragen der biblischen Überliefe- 
rung oder ediert biblische und patristische Texte in der vom Institutslei- 
ter herausgegebenen Reihe »Aus der Geschichte der lateinischen 
Bibel«.« 

2. In der Reihe »Aus der Geschichte der lateinischen Bibel« erschien 
als Band 16 der erste Teil der kritischen Ausgabe von Rufins Überset- 
zung des Rómerbriefkommentars des Origenes. Die Einleitungsarbeit zu 
dieser Ausgabe ist schon als Band 10 derselben Reihe erschienen (1985). 
In zwei weiteren Bánden werden die Bücher 4-10 folgen, in Band 4 die 
erhaltenen griechischen Fragmente des Origenes. Hiermit wird wieder 
eine Lücke in der Edition der Werke des grossen Alexandriners 
geschlossen, und zwar definitiv in einer áusserst sorgfáltigen Ausgabe. 


6523 LH Nijmegen, Postweg 152 G. J. M. BARTELINK 


|. Bonifatius Fischer, Die lateinischen Evangelien bis zum 10. Jahr- 
hundert. IV. Varianten zu Johannes (Vetus Latina. Aus der Geschichte 
der lateinischen Bibel 18). Freiburg, Herder, 1991, 48* und 576 S. 

2. Vetus Latina. Die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel. 12 Esaias edidit 
Roger Gryson (fasc. 5: Is 10, 20-14, 13; fasc. 6: Is 14, 13-22, 5; fasc. 
7: Is 22, 5-26, 20). Freiburg, Herder, 1990-1991, S. 321-560. 

3. Vetus Latina. Die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel. 25 (Pars II) Epi- 
stulae ad Thessalonicenses, Timotheum, Titum, Philemonem, Hebraeos 
herausgegeben von Hermann Josef Frede (9. Lief.: Hbr 10, 28-11, 37; 
10. Lief.: Hbr 11, 37-13, 10). Freiburg, Herder, 1991, S. 1477-1636. 


|. Bonifatius Fischer hat mit dem vierten Band (den Varianten zum 
Johannes-Evangelium) die Edition des Varianten-Materials zur Überlie- 
ferung der lateinischen Evangelien bis zum 10. Jht. abgeschlossen. Zu 
bemerken ist dazu, daf) hierin auch die Lesarten des Quedlinburger 
Evangeliums (Kq) verzeichnet sind, deren Text der Hofschule Kaiser 
Lothars zugehórig ist. Es galt lang als verschollen, tauchte jedoch kürz- 
lich in der Hinterlassenschaft eines amerikanischen Soldaten wieder auf 
und befindet sich jetzt in der Bayerischen Staatsbibliothek München. 
Bonifatius Fischer spricht die Hoffnung aus,» daf) bald ein Band mit 
auswertenden Untersuchungen zum dem vorgelegten Material folgen 
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kann, die eine neue Sicht der Entwicklung und Geschichte des lateini- 
schen Evangelientextes eróffnen werden.« 

2. Die Veróffentlichung der Ausgabe der Vetus Latina-Text des Pro- 
pheten Isaias, der sich Roger Gryson mit seinem Centre de recherches 
sur la Bible latine in Louvain-la-Neuve gewidmet hat, kommt zügig 
voran. Nach der 5. Lieferung 1990 liegen 1991 bereits zwei weitere Lie- 
ferungen vor. 

Bekanntlich gibt es in den bezüglichen Abschnitten des Isaias einige 
in den altchristlichen Schriften besonders oft zitierte Texte wie 11, 1 
(virga de radice Jesse) und 14, 12 (cecidit de caelo lucifer). 

Zum Isaiastext ist noch zu bemerken, daf) in der Reihe Aus der 
Geschichte der lateinischen Bibel der Isaias-Kommentar des Hierony- 
mus in einer umfassend angelegten kritischen Edition (in 4 Bánden) von 
Roger Gryson und Paul Augustin Deproost herausgegeben werden wird 
(ab 1993). 

3. Wenn innerhalb kurzer Frist auch die 11. Lieferung (Hbr 13, 10 bis 
SchluB; Nachtráge, Register) vorliegen wird, werden wir über den voll- 
stándigen Hebráerbrief in der Vetus Latina-Edition verfügen kónnen. 
Im 34. Arbeitsbericht der Stiftung (S. 17-18) teilt Frede mit, daf) fast 100 
Handschriften berücksichtigt und mehr als 15000 Zitate bei der umfang- 
reichen Arbeit erfaft wurden, um alsdann zu beschlieBen: »Es liegt 
nahe, sich mit dem Seufzer der Erleichterung den Dank gegen Gott zu 
eigen zu machen, den ein Schreiber vor 1200 Jahren am Ende des 
Hebráerbriefes und des fertiggestellten Codex mit Worten aus dem 
Magnificat in seine Handschrift eintrug und der unseren kritischen 
Apparat beschlieft: Sicut portus opportunus navigantibus, ita scriptori- 
bus novissimus versus. Deo gratias Christo Domino Deo Salutari meo.« 
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Vetus Latina. Die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel. 25 (Pars II) Epistu- 
lae ad Thessalonicenses, Timotheum, Titum, Philemonem, Hebraeos, 
11. Lieferung (Hbr 13, 10 bis Schluss, Nachtráge, Register) herausgege- 
ben von Hermann Josef Frede, S. 1637-1744. Freiburg, Herder, 1991. 


Mit dem Abschluss des Hebráerbriefs ist Band 25 der Vetus Latina- 
Edition abgeschlossen, womit jetzt 19 von den 72 Schriften der Bibel in 
der Edition vorliegen. Dieser Abschluss fállt mit dem 40-jáhrigen Beste- 
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hen des Vetus Latina Instituts im Jahre 1991 zusammen. Im letzten 
Arbeitsbericht des Instituts wird mit gerechtfertigtem Stolz auf die ver- 
gangene Periode zurückgeblickt: »Für das Institut brachte gerade das 
40. Jahr wichtige Fortschritte; nie zuvor wurde die Edition um 6 Liefe- 
rungen und 3 Bànde in der Reihe »Aus der Geschichte der lateinischen 
Bibel« vorangebracht.« 

Man findet in der Abschlusslieferung auch Berichtigungen und Nach- 
tráge von Zitaten, namentlich aus neu edierten oder erst nachtráglich 
berücksichtigten patristischen Texten. Weiter ist ein Register der 
berücksichtigten Handschriften und der patristischen Zitate in Band 25 
beigegeben. 


6523 LH Nijmegen, Postweg 152 G.J.M. BARTELINK 


Les Oeuvres de Philon d'Alexandrie, 36: Alexander, vel De ratione 
quam habere etiam bruta animalia (De animalibus) e versione armenica. 
Introduction, traduction et notes par Abraham Terian. Paris, Les Édi- 
tions du Cerf, 1988. 


En 1981 le professeur Terian publia sa these de Bále (1979) dans le 
premier volume des Supplements to Studia Philonica: Philonis Alexan- 
drini De Animalibus: The Armenian Text with an Introduction, Trans- 
lation and Commentary. Le présent ouvrage, qui est une version révisée 
et abrégée de cette édition, en différe surtout sous ce rapport, qu'il ne 
donne pas la traduction arménienne mais la traduction latine de J.B. 
Aucher (1822). Cette traduction est placée en face d'une traduction 
francaise, qui est faite directement à partir du texte arménien. Pour les 
non-arménisants la traduction d'Aucher était jusqu'à maintenant l'uni- 
que acces à ce texte philonien. Par le présent ouvrage il dispose de deux 
versions de l'arménien, dont l'une, celle d' Aucher, est parfois assez pau- 
vre, l'autre est basée non seulement sur une connaissance approfondie 
de l'arménien, mais aussi sur une vue claire de la méthode, selon 
laquelle le traducteur arménien a rendu le grec. Dans cette situation 
assez complexe on reste parfois incertain quant'à ce que Philon lui- 
méme a écrit. La possibilité existe que, dans les cas oü l'arménien ne 
contient pas une traduction exacte, la traduction (inexacte) d' Aucher est 
plus proche de Philon que la traduction (exacte) de l'éditeur présent. 

La traduction est accompagnée de notes instructives et suivie de 21 
notes complémentaires trés riches. 
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Dans l'Introduction l'éditeur traite de la traduction arménienne des 
ceuvres de Philon et sur le traité A/exander. Il fait remarquer que le 
traité, quant'à la composition, dépend du Phédre de Platon. Comme 
dans le dernier, aprés un dialogue introductif entre Phédre et Socrate, 
le manuscrit du discours de Lysias est apporté et lu, dans l' Alexander, 
aprés un dialogue introductif entre Lysimache et Philon, un livre 
d'Alexander est présenté et Philon lit le discours qu'il contient (cf. p. 
90, n. 3). 

Dans ce discours Alexander défend la thése que le comportement de 
beaucoup d'animaux trahit la présence d'une certaine intelligence. Il 
appuie sa thése sur une longue série de cas, oü cette présence se mani- 
feste. Dans l'option de Philon c'est la nature qui suffit à expliquer la 
comportement de ces animaux. 

Par cette édition M. Terian a ajouté un volume précieux à la série des 
ceuvres de Philon. On ne peut que souhaiter que l'éditieur compléte 
bientót la traduction du Quaestiones in Exodum. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106B J.C.M. VAN WINDEN 


E.P. Meijering, Reformierte Scholastik und patristische Theologie. 
Die Bedeutung des Váterbeweises in der Institutio theologiae elencticae 
F. Turretins unter besonderer Berücksichtigung der Gotteslehre und 
Christologie (Bibliotheca Humanistica & Reformatorica 50). Nieuw- 
koop, De Graaf Publishers, 1991. 508 S. Fl. 150,—. 


F. Turretin (1623-1687) war der letzte grosse Vertreter der calvinisti- 
schen Scholastik an der Genfer Universitát. Am Ende seines Lebens ver- 
Óffentlichte er die 7nstitutio theologiae elencticae. Diese *elenchthische' 
Theologie, d.h. eine Theologie, in der alle Irrlehren aus Vergangenheit 
und Gegenwart widerlegt und die orthodoxe reformierte Lehre dargelegt 
wird, bildet dem Verf. das Material für einen Vergleich zwischen der 
reformierten Scholastik und der patristischen Theologie. Seine Darle- 
gung beschránkt sich auf die Bedeutung der Váterzitate in der Gottes- 
lehre und Christologie, zwei auch für die heutige Theologie hóchst wich- 
tige Gebiete. 

»Turretin will reprásentativ für die reformierte Orthodoxie sein und 
diese in die ganze Tradition einbetten, deshalb eignet sich seine Theolo- 
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gie auch für einen strukturellen Vergleich der reformierten Scholastik 
und der altkirchlichen Lehrtradition« (S. 15). Die Grundfrage dieser 
Studie ist: Welche Rolle spielen die Aussagen der Kirchenváter, d.h. 
welche Autoritát haben die Kirchenváter im System eines Theologen, 
der der Lehre des Sola Scriptura anhángt? 

Der Verf. analysiert zunáchst Turettins grundsátzliche Ansicht zur 
Autoritát der Kirchenváter. Diese ist sehr einfach; sie gilt nur insoweit 
sie mit der Heligen Schrift übereinstimmt. Dann zeigt er, wie sich diese 
Autoritát faktisch auswirkt. Daraus geht hervor, dass die Sachen viel 
komplizierter sind als die prinzipielle Stellungnahme vermuten liess. 
»Die Abneigung Luthers und Calvins gegenüber den »Spektulationen« 
der Kirchenváter findet sich bei Turretin so nicht, im Gegenteil, jene 
werden oft bei »spekulativen« Fragen als Zeugen herangezogen« (S. 
23). 

Der Verf. skizziert in eindrucksvoller Weise, welche Kirchenváter in 
der Theologie Turretins eine Rolle spielen, und er hat die Mühe genom- 
men die entweder ungenaue oder gar nicht gebotene Stellenangabe zu 
prázisieren oder ausfindig zu machen. So macht er den Leser vertraut 
mit dem Nachleben der Kirchenváter in der calvinistischen Scholastik. 

Der Verf. ist vertraut mit der Geschichte der Theologie, bzw. der 
Dogmengeschichte, von der patristischen bis zur modernen Zeit. Er hat 
eine klare Einsicht in die theologische Problematik und die Begabung 
diese deutlich zu formulieren. 

In fünf Kapiteln unterschiedlicher Lánge, in denen aber jeweils der 
Haupttext den Anmerkungen gegenüber kurz gehalten ist, legt der Verf. 
die Ideen des Theologen Turretin, speciell im Zusammenhang mit den 
Aussagen der Kirchenváter dar. Die Anmerkungen bieten das Material, 
worauf sich die Darlegung stützt. Da die Werke Turretins nicht leicht 
zugánglich sind, werden die angeführten Stellen im Urtext zitiert. Die 
Anmerkungen erhalten jedoch auch eine Menge Hinweise auf die Kir- 
chenváter und die weitere theologische Literatur. 

Diese Methode der Behandlung, die auch von V. Nikiprowetzki in sei- 
ner Studie über Philon angewandt wurde, — d.h. eine klare, straffe 
Darlegung mit in den Anmerkungen das Basismaterial — scheint mir 
eine ausgezeichnete. 

Wer sich für patristische Literatur und ihr Nachleben und im allge- 
meinen für die Geschichte der Theologie interessiert, wird dieses Buch 
als eine Bereicherung erfahren. 
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F. Unruh, Das Bild des Imperium Romanum im Spiegel der Literatur 
an der Wende vom 2. zum 3. Jh. n. Chr. (Habelts Dissertationsdrucke. 
Reihe *Alte Geschichte, Heft 29). Bonn, Dr. Rudolf Habelt GmbH, 
1991. 210 pages. 


During the Augustan age the ideology which both celebrated and 
justified Roman rule over the oikoumene received its final shape. 
Virgil's imperium sine fine dedi (Aen. 1.279) summarized the divine 
guarantee of Rome's eternity in the shortest possible formula. This 
*Romidee' was to prove very tenacious. Augustine had to cope with it 
after Alaric's Sacco di Roma: 7ransient quae fecit ipse Deus; quanto 
citius quod condidit Romulus? (s. 105.10). But even after this disaster 
it did not die, witness Rutilius Namatianus' brilliant pentameter ordo 
renascendi est crescere posse malis (140). Indeed, it lived on, finding 
expression in ever new spiritual or political surroundings. 

Of course, already in antiquity the idea was not subjected to a rigid 
uniformity and it even had its ups and downs. It is e.g. often assumed 
that after the death of Marcus Aurelius a more gloomy outlook 
developed, which found its strongest expression in Christian writings. 
Being dissatisfied with such a somewhat superficial view, Dr. Unruh has 
worked through the literature of the period in order to gather all the 
passages in which the Roman ideology is explicitly dealt with. He 
discusses these in five chapters, each of which focusses on one particular 
aspect, such as the extension of the imperium or the function of the eter- 
nal city itself. U.'s handling of the material cannot be called sparkling 
and his elucidation proceeds by way of substantial paraphrases, but the 
material itself is worthwhile and the author has succeeded in 
demonstrating that the *Romidee' was fully alive in the literature of the 
period in question and that it was both defended and attacked with 
varied spirit and methods. 

The way in which this useful book has been produced gives cause for 
objections. Modern printing techniques are now such that even 
unadorned plainness can result in a better product than this. In any case 
the publisher ought to have added a magnifying glass for the benefit of 
those readers who want to study the numerous Greek quotations. There 
are, however, only few printing errors, the most amusing among which 
is Ovid's Ars armatoria (48). 
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A Clerici, Ama e fa' quello che vuoi; G. Ceriotti, La pastorale delle 
vocazioni in S. Agostino (Collana ''Quaerere Deum'' 8 and 9). 
Palermo, Augustinus, 1991. 208, 152 pages. 


These two neatly produced small-sized books are specimina of a type 
of literature which combines pious incentive with sound patristic 
scholarship. Many people believe—not wholly without reason for that 
matter—that the writings of the Fathers, those of Augustine not in the 
last place, contain inspiring messages for present-day Christianity. Of 
course such an assumption is beset by the perils and temptations of a 
cheap and anachronistic piety, which merely aims to cull a few beautiful 
flowers from the ancient gardens. Fortunately this is not the style of 
Ceriotti and Clerici, although it can justifiably be argued that the 
outlines of the social texture of Augustine's world are too vaguely sket- 
ched in both books: e.g. the essentials of the bishop's call for an ascetic 
life as a virgin are gleaned quite satisfactorily from his works, but the 
complex society in which this call sounded does not really come to life 
and, albeit to a lesser extent, this also holds true for Clerici's essay, 
which is above all concerned with the problems of reproof and penitence 
within the Church. 

As was hinted at above, both authors are well informed about the 
international scholarly work on their subjects and they refer regularly 
to up-to-date publications in English, French and German. Moreover, 
they are evidently well-read in Augustine's opera, so that the descrip- 
tions of the relevant tenets are clear and reliable. Clerici's point of 
departure lies in s. 82 and 83 about Mt. 18.15-18 and 21-35 respectively, 
but he dwells especially on the phrase which functions as the title of his 
book (ep.Io.tr. 7.8: dilige, et quod uis fac) and similar 'aphoristic' 
expressions. He shows that there cannot be any question of an 
*autonomia etica", since Augustine bases himself on a ''morale 
teonoma"' (74). True brotherly chastisement can only exist on the foun- 
dation of the **pedagogia di Dio'' (107). Clerici also writes well about 
grief as **una dimensione esistenziale della condizione umana'' (196). 
Ceriotti's task is more difficult: he has undertaken to contribute to the 
solution of a problem which gives considerable cause for concern to the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, viz. the decrease of vocations. His summary 
of the ''proselitismo agostiniano"' (59) is instructive, though a com- 
parison with the glowing pages of e.g. Basil or Jerome would have been 
quite enlightening. On the other hand, he tends to overrate the potential 
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impact of Augustine's ideas in modern times. By way of appendix 
Ceriotti has added a useful survey of the efforts of Augustine, Jerome 
and Pelagius, when they were invited to follow up young Demetrias' 
decision to take vows with advice and encouragement (ep. 150, ep. 130 
and PL 33, 1099, 1121 respectively). 

Both authors have made it clear that for Augustine ''la carità e il cen- 
tro della vita morale e spirituale, il motore dell" esistenza, il metro di 
giudizio di ogni pensiero e azione" (Clerici 158). 
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La coppia nei Padri. Introduzione, traduzione e note di G. Sfameni 
Gasparro, C. Magazzü, C. Aloe Spada (Collana 'Letture cristiane del 
primo millennio' 9). Milan, Edizioni Paoline, 1991. 474 p. 


Preaching about Eph. 5.22-23, John Chrysostom avails himself of 
this formula to stress the God-created unity of man and woman: o) yóp 
£cttv &vOpóc xpóc &vOpa. tocar) otxetótnc, 6or Yuovauxóc xpóc &vopa (iom. in 
Eph. 5.20.1, PG 62.135). This structural unity of the human couple is 
the main theme of the book under review. It is not identical with 
matrimony, but rather its anthropological basis. For the early Chris- 
tians this anthropology was primarily derived from a number of 
authoritative passages in Scripture. The main parameters for the discus- 
sion were found in the *'scenario protologico"' (16) of Gen. 1.26-7, 2.7 
and 2.18 sqq. and *''in una serie di passi dell'epistolario paolino'' (23). 
Time and again these texts are called to witness in sermons and treatises 
devoted to the subject. A selection of passages from these writings 
makes up the main part of this book (170-444). 

In a substantial introduction (11-149), which testifies to her renowned 
expertise in this field, Mrs. Sfameni Gasparro sketches the spiritual and 
cultural setting within which the Church Fathers developed their views. 
She discusses the biblical data, but she also provides a clear summary 
of the Jewish and Greco-Roman traditions concerning matrimony, in 
which she deals i.a. with Xenophon's Oeconomicus, Musonius and 
Plutarch. No attention is paid to e.g. the Laudatio Turiae or Pliny's let- 
ter to Calpurnia Hispulla (ep. 4.19). Presumably this is caused by the 
fact that this book is first and foremost concerned with theoretical and 
ethical reflections, not with the practical consequences of the *'struttura 
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di fondo gerarchicamente scalata'' (50) in everyday life. This holds true 
for the Christian sources too: inscriptions, apocrypha, martyrs' acts etc. 
play no part. The emphasis is entirely laid on the *'rappresentanti 
autorevoli della Grande Chiesa" (82), from whose writings the texts for 
the collection have been chosen. Perhaps some readers will be a bit 
disappointed by the absence of other types of texts, on the other hand 
this framework warrants the unity of this book and also of Mrs. 
Sfameni Gasparro's invaluable essay, which is followed by a long 
bibliography (151-170). 

The primary texts are taken from 10 authors, 3 of whom Greek: Cle- 
ment, Origen, John Chrysostom. The last-mentioned has been allotted 
most room, no less than 70 pages. Generally speaking, the translations 
are reliable, although there are occasional lapses. Here and there a few 
words have been omitted (e.g. p. 213: Clem. Strom. 4.126.4, p. 249: 
Lact. inst. 6.23.32) and some renderings are questionable (e.g. p. 183: 
Tert. uxor. 3.3, p. 354: Paul. Nol. carm. 25.42 dotem luminis, p. 373: 
Pelag. (?), Ep. Celant.30 de cuius conscientia). The **profili introdut- 
tivi" of the individual authors and the footnotes are sensible and 
instructive. 

To sum up, this book provides a clear picture of orthodox 3rd and 
4th century theories about the fundamental relationship between man 
and woman in the *coppia umana'. 
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E. dal Covolo, 7 Severi e il cristianesimo. Ricerche sull ambiente 
storico-istituzionale delle origini cristiane tra il secondo e il terzo secolo 
(Biblioteca di Scienze Religose 87). Rome, Las, 1989. 116 p. 


It is often assumed that Decius was the first emperor to take general 
measures against Christianity. This assumption has not gone unop- 
posed, however. Some scholars have no doubts about an edict ordering 
sacrifices to the gods during Marcus Aurelius. Others, trusting 
Eusebius' explicit statement (7E 6.1), are quite certain of a general 
persecution during Septimus Severus. W. H. C. Frend is among them 
(Martyrdom and Persecution 321-3), but M. Sordi defends the opposite: 
**...nessun editto speciale di Settimio Severo..." (ANRW 23.1, 349). As 
to the other Severi, an aggressive attitude towards the Church is deemed 
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less likely and a marked sympathy is even ascribed to Alexander 
Severus, but there is no clear consensus about these subjects. 

The scarcity of primary sources and here and there their evident bias 
or unreliableness make definite conclusions hazardous. Nevertheless, a 
good collection of all available data could yield some further results. 
Such a collection has now been composed for the Severan dynasty by 
E. dal Covolo, who has added an ample doxography of scholarly 
assessments of the sources. His book could be called a 
*Forschungsbericht', but it should be added that it is written in a plea- 
sant style and that the variety of the material gathered is impressive: the 
author has not only listed the relevant passages in historiographic 
sources, but added epigraphical documents, some of which with their 
complete text, and theological 'parallels' (**...rapporti tra l'ideologia 
religiosa imperiale e le rappresentazioni giudaica, gnostica e cristiana 
della monarchia divina'', 73). Here the author joins in the exercises of 
skating on thin ice, but he is fully entitled to include such possibilities 
in this most useful survey. 
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I. Backus, Lectures humanistes de Basil de Césarée. Traductions 
latines (1439-1618) (Collection des Études Augustiniennes. Série Anti- 
quité 125). Paris, Institut d'Études Augustiniennes, 1990, 306 p. 


On Monday, 2 March 1439 the council of Florence began the 
dogmatic discussion of a vexed problem, which divided the Greek and 
Latin Churches: does the Holy Spirit proceed from the Father alone or 
also from the Son? Almost immediately the interpretation and indeed 
the correctness of the text of Basil's Contra (or Adversus) Eunomium 
dominated the proceedings. The relevant statements of the great Doc- 
tors were of course regarded as authoritative and decisive and among 
them Basil held a prominent position in view of the subject (cf. J. Gill, 
The Council of Florence 194 sqq.). This greatly enhanced the general 
interest in his writings, although an edition of the Greek text of the 
opera omnia only became available in 1532, when Froben published 
Erasmus' editio princeps (which was far from complete). New Latin 
translations of individual works were, however, already made in the 
I5th century. Among these George of Trebizond's rendering of Contra 
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Eunomium and De spiritu sancto was directly prompted by the debate 
about the Filioque at Florence. 

George's translations are the starting-point of Dr. Backus' review. In 
this she does not intend to list all the translations of the period men- 
tioned in the title, but rather to study *'sous l'angle de la traduction la 
maniére dont sa pensée fut recue en Occident"' (7). For this reason 
translations which do not show any *'ideological' tendencies are not 
taken into account. The precise implications of this are not clear, but 
presumably the quantity of the editions which have been omitted is not 
very large, since B. emphasizes that most translators were out to usurp 
Basil for their specific theological viewpoint. For example, Theodore 
Beza's translation of Contra Eunomium-——which B. shows to be in fact 
a corrected version of the one produced by George of Trebizond— was 
meant to serve this purpose: ''réfuter les hérésies antitrinitaires de son 
époque d'une part, et, d'autre part, montrer...que les réformateurs 
n'étaient nullement responsables de ces hérésies"" (102). 

B.'s study is characterized by a wealth of detailed information, such 
as analyses of selected passages, prosopographica, contents of editions, 
which will be welcome to students of this hectic period in the history of 
the Church and its dogma's. At the same time, however, it is an 
invaluable addition to the scholarly work on the tradition of Basil's 
oeuvre as such by Amand de Mendieta, Fedwick and Rudberg. 
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Marianne Kah, '*Die Welt der Rómer mit der Seele suchend..."' . Die 
Religiositüt des Prudentius im Spannungsfeld zwischen *'pietas chris- 
tianaà" und ''pietas Romana" (Hereditas. Studien zur Alten Kir- 
chengeschichte 3). Bonn, Borengásser Verlag, 1990. XX, 369 pages. 


Da, Christe, Romanis tuis/sit christiana ut ciuitas (Prud. Cath. 2.433- 
4). Having dwelt on the unifying force of the Roman empire, which had 
received the historical vocation to function as a political **praeparatio 
euangelica"', the martyr Laurentius prays that this process may now be 
completed by the collective christianisation of all that is Roman. The 
prayer seemed to have been fully answered in Prudentius! time: the 
emperor Theodosius, whom Laurentius clearly means with futurum 
principem (Cath. 2.473), had definitely brought about the ''Ent- 
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paganisierung"' of Rome and its empire. The poet responded gladly to 
it, playing the part of a ''Christian Augustan"', to use an expression 
coined by Mrs. A. M. Palmer in her study of the Peristephanon. His 
debts to classical Latin poetry are of course obvious, the imitations and 
allusions in his oeuvre have been duly registered and studied by compe- 
tent scholars, but the precise relation of all this to his Christian philoso- 
phy of life remains difficult to grasp. Without doubt he presents himself 
as a convinced Christian, unfolding an ambitious programme of Chris- 
tian poetry in the Praefatio. His oeuvre has been interpreted as one 
structural whole, a **Sammel- oder Supergedicht"" (W. Ludwig), which 
in its variety of genres was to rival the entire pagan poetry. Be this as 
it may, there can be no doubt about Prudentius! programmatic for- 
mulae nor is there any occasion to be sceptic about his personal devo- 
tion, although it should be stressed that all our knowledge derives from 
the text of his poems, which surely calls for some reserves. 

The quality of Prudentius' Christian convictions is thoroughly tested 
in the book under review. Although he is called *fohne Zweifel der 
grósste Dichter, den das Christentum für sich beanspruchen kann'' by 
Mrs. Kah (362), in the course of her study she more than once gives vent 
to her dissatisfactions, indeed her irritations, which can result in quite 
harsh phrases. He is a *'schillernder Apologet'' (172), guilty of half- 
heartedness: ''Rómische Selbstherrlichkeit und christliches Über- 
legenheitsgefühl verschmelzen nahtlos ineinander' (193), whose 
christian interpretation of the doctrine of peace is (kaum mehr als 
schmückendes Beiwerk"' (215). In short: he shows a **schwankende Per- 
sónlichkeit"' (319). These quotations may suffice to indicate K.'s strong 
personal involvement. She examines three sections of Prudentius' 
**ideology"': his poetics, his views of Rome and finally his spirituality. 
In all these cases her verdict contains grave doubts about the Christian 
character of Prudentius' endeavours. The heteronomy of his poetry, so 
clearly formulated in the Praefatio, is in fact based on *'bekannten 
Wertbegriffen und Denkmodellen" (97). The same is true about his 
*Romideologie'': *'Vergil ist mit zentralen Aussagen seines Werkes 
allgegenwártig"" (248). Pagan belief in providence is only superficially 
christianized. Prudentius' spirituality is thoroughly stamped by a tradi- 
tional dualistic anthropology. 

It should be stated that K.'s relentless analyses are carried out with 
considerable skill. Nevertheless, they evoke questions themselves. In the 
first place Prudentius! personal opinions are completely identified with 
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the text of his poetry, which moreover is treated as if it were prose. 
Especially for the lyrical aspects and parts of his oeuvre this is 
disputable. K. could of course reply that in her analyzing she has merely 
made explicit the ideological contents, which as such are liable to 
criticism. That would be a fair reaction, but e.g. the **Natursymbolik"' 
in the lyrical poems of the Cathemerinon, which Chr. Gnilka has so per- 
suasively explained (Festschrift Kótting p. 411-446), cannot come to life 
in this procedure. The most important query which arises is, however: 
which are the precise standards with which K. measures Prudentius' 
Christianity? These are by no means clear and explicit. It seems to be 
implied that anything which savours of whatever pagan tradition is 
taboo. Now K. could e.g. rightly point to the dangers involved in the 
*Romideologie'' and Augustine's thorough rejection of all ideas in this 
vein, but it would have been interesting to learn which fundamentally 
different poetics could have been contrived by Prudentius. And in 
general: how could a late antique intellectual or artist, even with the 
strongest predilection for inner ''peregrinatio"', in practice sever all 
links with cultural traditions? This is the most unsatisfactory aspect of 
K.'s indictment. The accused might well be guilty in some respects, but 
the judge can only convict him if the rules of the law are truly clear. 

In spite of the objections just raised this is an interesting study, writ- 
ten by an author who is quite familiar with Prudentius' oeuvre and the 
scholarly work dealing with it. 
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Eulogia. Mélanges offerts à Antoon A. R. Bastiaensen à l'occasion 
de son soixante-cinquiéme anniversaire, publiés par G. J. M. Bartelink, 
A. Hilhorst, C. H. Kneepkens (Instrumenta Patristica 24). Steenbrugis, 
in Abbatia S. Petri, 1991. XVIII, 497 p. 


Table des Matiéres. Bibliographie de Antoon A. R. Bastiaensen. G. J. M. Bartelink, 
Quelques observations sur les dénominations du diable et des démons chez Ambroise et 
Jéróme (1-10); J. N. Bremmer, «Christianus sum»: The Early Christian Martyrs and 
Christ (11-20); J. H. Brouwers, Zum Gebrauch der Verben memorare und commemorare 
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ON THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE GOSPEL OF PETER 
BY 
P. M. HEAD 


1. Introduction 

The Gospel of Peter (henceforth: GP) has provoked at least three 
stages of debate. The first stage began when Serapion (bishop of 
Antioch, AD 190-210; see Eusebius, E.V.22; V. 19.1-4) came across 
a copy of GP in Rhossus. He initially supposed it to be orthodox, but 
later, on hearing that the church there had turned to heterodox 
teachings under the leadership of one Marcianus, investigated it more 
thoroughly. In this investigation he was aided by some members of the 
docetic group who had studied the gospel and found 'that the most part 
indeed was in accordance with the true teaching of the saviour, but that 
some things were added' (Eus, HE VI.12.6). He published his findings 
in a work entitled IIcoi to0 Aeyouévou xoaxà IIéxvpov eóoYyeA(ou (see Eus, 
HE. VI. 12). A gospel attributed to Peter was known by various early 
Fathers,' but survives now in two incomplete manuscripts.? 

The second stage of the debate occured in the decade or so after the 
discovery of one of those manuscripts (of the seventh or eight century) 
in the grave of a Christian monk (in Akhmim, Egypt, 1886/7).? The nar- 
rator of this account of the passion and resurrection identified himself 
as Peter (GP 26 & 60), and retold the story with what was perceived by 
most scholars as a docetic tendency. After many publications the con- 
sensus emerged that the Akhmim document was indeed that which Sera- 
pion had discussed, and that it was docetic, and that it was a second cen- 
tury document dependent on the canonical gospels.* 

Recent years have seen a third stage of debate and interest in GP. This 
has focussed on the same questions that earlier studies had addressed: 
how docetic is GP? Is it dependent on the canonical Gospels, or may 
it be earlier? How should we describe the milieu from which GP 
originated: was it gnostic, or was it Jewish-Christian apocalypticism?? 

On the second issue (is GP dependent upon the canonical gospels?) 
most of the arguments have concerned the phenomena of passages held 
in common with the canonical gospels and debate continues on the 
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implications of these parallels.* On the first issue (is GP docetic?) most 
of the arguments have focussed on two passages in GP (i.e. vv10 & 19). 
In this article we hope to address both issues by taking a wider look at 
the Christology of GP, especially in light of parallels in other Christian 
and Jewish literature (which will contribute to an understanding of the 
third question mentioned above). McCant complains that *so much has 
been made of the alleged docetic Christology in GP that it is surprising 
in the extreme to find so little said of other christological data in the 
fragment.'? In what follows we shall attempt to take account of all the 
available ''christological data"' in order to assess the Christology of GP, 
and to **locate'" GP within early Christianity. 


2. The Contents of GP 

GP broadly follows the canonical order in its presentation of the 
events of the passion of Jesus, with one or two exceptions (for example 
Joseph's request for the body, v3, is placed before the crucifixion). The 
mocking of Jesus—including elements paralleling the canonical gospels 
such as the purple robe, the crown of thorns, the spitting and scourging 
(vv6-9)—follows the judgement.'?^ Then follows the crucifixion, which 
again contains many parallels to canonical material—the two other vic- 
tims, the title, the division of the garments (vv10-14). The death of Jesus 
on the cross (vv15-20), although framed differently from the canonical 
gospels, follows their order with darkness, the drink, the cry from the 
cross and the tearing of the veil. 

Between the death of Jesus (v19) and the arrival of the women at the 
tomb early on the morning of the resurrection (v50), GP contains a large 
amount of unique material. This new material is situated in a 
framework which parallels the canonical accounts: the earthquake (GP 
21 cf., only Matt 27.51,54); the burial of Jesus (GP 23f cf., Matt 27.59f 
// Mark 15.45f// Luke 23.53); the appointment of a guard for the tomb 
(GP 28-34 cf., only Matt 27.62-66). Into this framework the new mate- 
rial includes the withdrawal of the nails and laying of the body on the 
ground as a prelude to the earthquake (v21); the repentance of the Jews 
(vv25-27); the appearance of the angels (and associated apocalyptic 
imagery) (vv35f); the rolling away of the stone (v37); the angels suppor- 
ting Jesus (vv39f), the voice from heaven (v41), the cross—walking 
(v40) and talking (v42); and the discussions between Pilate and the 
soldiers (vv45-49). 
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3. Christological Titles in GP 

Notable is the complete absence of 'Jesus' and (Christ! from the nar- 
rative. The standard narrative designation is ó xópio; (GP 2, 3 [bis], 6, 
8, 10, 19, 21, 24, 50 [bis], 59, 60). Of particular interest is the reference 
in v3 to xó có tob xupíou, since the canonical parallels all refer to 'the 
body of Jesus' (Mt 27.58; Mk 15.43; Lk 23.52; Jn 19.38). In the 
Akhmim fragment the use of xópio; forms a consistent pattern.'' The 
significance attributed by GP to 'Lord' is impossible to determine (since 
we have no way of assessing its original use in the document). It is used 
in the initial stages of the Lord's punishments, of the crucified Lord, 
the dead Lord, and the body of the Lord. Interestingly, in the text as 
we have it, xóptoc never applies to the resurrected one. The four occur- 
rences after the resurrection all refer to the pre-resurrected one (v50: 'a 
woman disciple of the Lord' ... *the sepulchre of the Lord'; v59: 'the 
twelve disciples of the Lord'; and v60: 'Levi ... whom the Lord [had 
called]"). 

Another prominent title is 'the Son of God" (GP 6, 9, 45, 46). Each 
time it is used by one of the participants in the story (the first two by 
the people, the third by the centurions and the fourth by Pilate). In con- 
trast with both Mark and Matthew there is no climatic use of the term 
(see Matt 27.54; Mark 15.39). In v45 it is Pilate alone who hears the 
announcement. Another title used is oocp (v13): this man, who has 
become the saviour of men, what wrong has he done?" Jesus is also des- 
cribed as 'the king of Israel (vv7,10)."? 

The predominance of xópetoc and the use of octfjp might reflect a later 
date when the use of xóptog as a narrative designation became more com- 
mon in narratives about Jesus (e.g. the known fragments of the Gospel 
of the Nazareans use *'Lord"' 7 times and *'Jesus"' only once; and 
both the Gospel of the Hebrews and the Gospel of the Egyptians use 
**Lord"' exclusively'^). This is not, however, evidence of radical discon- 
tinuity with the canonical material in the use of christological titles 
(since we find such titles in Luke and John). 


4. Silence and Painlessness in Suffering 


'And they brought two malefactors and crucified the Lord in the midst 
between them. But he held his peace as if he felt no pain (aoxóc 8€ &cuona 
cc unóéva. xóvov Eycv).' GP 10. 
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The phrase oc un8éva xóvov &ycv is for many scholars the linchpin for 
a theory of GP's docetism.'? The problem has always been that this does 
not seem to cohere with the evidence of the rest of the document which 
clearly records the death of the Lord, and implies his suffering (vv13f).'$ 
In GP the silence of Jesus appears at the crucifixion rather than during 
the trial narratives as in the synoptics. Crossan suggested that this is due 
to the influence of Is 53.7 on the passion account.'' It is important to 
note, however, that in GP the silence of Jesus is closely connected with 
his apparent freedom from pain. 

Concerning this freedom (or apparent freedom) from pain, there are 
several difficulties. The question of the meaning of cc cannot be settled 
on purely grammatical grounds. Is it causal, that is, supplying the 
reason why the Lord was silent, as in Swete's translation: *He held his 
peace, as in no wise suffering pain'?!* Or is it more illustrative: *as if 
he felt no pain'?'? If the latter is correct the author would not have 
intended to suggest that Jesus was free from pain. Similar statements in 
later Christian writers suggest that there is more at issue than simple 
docetism.?" Apparently, one could speculate about the nature of Jesus' 
suffering without being *'docetic"'. 

The key elements of the account in GP are Jesus' silence, and 
painlessness (even if only apparent) in the face of suffering. It is notable 
that reports of early Christian martyrdoms regularly feature exactly the 
same elements: silence, insensitivity to pain, and an imitation of the 
death of Jesus. The Jewish martyr-reports, particularly 4 Maccabees, 
which form the background, characteristically emphasize the first two;?! 
and Ignatius develops the idea of martyrdom as imitatio Christi (Rom. 
6.3 cf., Magn. 5.2).? Subsequent Christian Mártyrerberichte develop 
the idea of martyrdom as imitation of Christ by drawing clear parallels 
between the martyrdoms and the passion narratives. 

The clearest and best-known example of this is The Martyrdom of 
Polycarp. The introduction states: **nearly all the foregoing events came 
to pass that the Lord might show us once more an example of martyr- 
dom which is conformable to the Gospel (xó xarà «0 sbóoyéAtov 
uaptóptov).'" (MPol. 1, cf. 19). The general principle of a martyrdom 
xatà t0 eoo vYéAtov is applied throughout the letter to various specifics. 
The police chief is named Herod, and the betrayers are likened to Judas, 
while Polycarp becomes Xp:etob xotwovóg (a partaker with Christ) 
(MPol. 6). Polycarp predicts his own demise three days before it occurs 
(MPol. 5 cf., Matt 26.2), while he is praying in a place of withdrawal, 
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not far distant from the city (MPol. 5). Polycarp waited ('even as the 
Lord did? MPol. 1, 7) to be betrayed, when he could have escaped. They 
came against him 'as against a robber' (MPol. 7 cf., Matt 26.55), and 
he goes with them with the words *The will of God be done' (MPol. 7 
cf., Matt 26.42); he is lead away at night time (MPol. 7), and taken on 
an ass (MPol. 8) to Herod for questioning. Other points of similarity 
can be found in the use of days of the week (MPol. 7: Friday, MPol. 
8, 21: Sabbath); the voice from heaven (MPol. 9 cf., John 12.28), the 
piercing of the side (MPol. 16 cf., John 19.34), and the reference to the 
*cup' (MPol. 14).? 

While MPol is the clearest example of the presentation of martyrdom 
as imitation of Christ, it is by no means the only such example. Other 
Mürtyrerberichte also contain examples of the same tendency 
(presumably under the influence of Ignatius), by making explicit 
parallels to events in Jesus' passion.?^ In addition, the other themes of 
painlessness and silence are repeatedly emphasized.? Two close 
parallels with GP occur in this literature. Firstly, Polycarp, when taken 
to trial, bruised his shin, but continued on his way as if nothing had 
happened to him' (6x o90£v xexov0cc MPol. 8). Secondly, Blandina, who 
during her martyrdom was tossed about by a bull, had *no more feeling 
for what happened to her' (unó& atcÜmot éx t&v cuuBatwóvtov. Éyouca 
Eusebius, E. V.1.56). 

Frend argues that these martyr reports presuppose 'a deep and 
longstanding tradition of christian thought" .?$ There is evidence to sug- 
gest that this *Christology of martyrdom'?' was widespread among 
Christians in the second century.?* In other words, we have a wide- 
spread genre in which insensitivity to pain and silent acceptance of real 
suffering can be juxtaposed, in reports which use Jesus' death as the 
basic paradigm.?? If reports of martyrdoms could be shaped by the 
paradigm of Jesus' passion,?? it is not difficult to assume that the 
accounts of Jesus! death could be shaped by the martyr theology. This 
would explain the juxtaposition of pain, silence, and suffering in the 
passion narrative of GP.?' The advantage of this suggestion is that it 
accounts for the whole presentation of GP (silence, painlessness, suffer- 
ing and death) in a way that other suggestions do not. In addition it does 
so on the basis of a widespread tendency in the second century. 


5. GP 19: a crux interpretum 
GP 19a: 1, 9óvauíc uou, T, Góvaptc, xaxéAetbác ue 
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This cry from the cross occurs in the equivalent place as the synoptic 
equivalent. The form of the saying in GP is, however, different: a) Ocóc 
is replaced by 9óvapuc; b) the second uou is omitted; and c) the closing 
statement 1s rendered in the indicative rather than interrogative. Many 
have interpreted this as a docetic version of the cry of dereliction which 
results from the departure of the divine power from Jesus' bodily 
shell.?? It must be said, however, that the language here is quite different 
from that of 'classical gnosticism' associated with Basilides,? or the 
Ophites.?^ The only real parallel is found among the Valentinian 
gnostics: Clement speaks of a Valentinian system in which it is said that 
when Jesus died 'the Saviour sent forth the ray of power which had 
come upon him and destroyed death' (7heod. 61.7). Even here we must 
note that GP does not recount a narrative of the abandoning of Jesus 
by **Power"', but gives a version of Jesus' cry of dereliction. 

In fact a much simpler solution presents itself: that 65vapuc here func- 
tions as a circumlocution for God.?* Examples of this usage can be 
found in Matt 26.64 // Mark 14.62, as well as in the OT 
Pseudepigrapha,'$ later Jewish literature,?' and in the church Fathers.?? 
Even in the gnostic literature Power" terminology most often func- 
tions as a circumlocution for God rather than a divine power indwelling 
Jesus.?? In addition there is some evidence that Aquila's version of Ps 
22.2 contained a 'power' circumlocution.^? It seems likely that GP's 
report here understands Jesus' saying as circumlocutionary for God. 


GP 19b continues: xai eiràv &veA fign 


This is another crux. Does this refer to an ascent to heaven from the 
cross?*' Or could this term simply mean *he died'?^ The difficulty is 
compounded because in its various forms &vaAauáwo seems to be 
capable of referring to either death or ascension. In the NT the verb 
Often refers to Jesus' ascension (Mark 16.19; Acts 1.11, 22; 1 Tim 3.16), 
but in each case it is defined as such by an additional prepositional 
phrase (e.g. eig xóv oopavóv) which indicates this unambiguously (so also 
Acts 10.16). Both Philo*^* and Hermas? use the term in contexts con- 
nected with both death and ascension. Of course, the traditions that 
faithful men ascended into heaven rather than undergo death is a com- 
plicating factor.*$ Later evidence provides clear evidence of the meaning 
*to die'.*' During the second century there appears to have been some 
confusion of terminology (which may be reflected in GP). Justin speaks 
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of some Christians who were saying that there is no resurrection from 
the dead, but as soon as they die their souls are taken up 
(&vaAauBáveo0at) to heaven (Dial. 80.4). Here the term can only mean 
*ascension'. The connection between death and the ascension to heaven 
was too close, according to Justin. Irenaeus refers to heretics who 
believed in an ascension immediately at death (Adv. Haer. V.31.1). 
This, he says, would involve the untenable view that Jesus *immediately 
upon His expiring on the cross, undoubtedly departed on high, leaving 
His body on the earth. 

It is obvious that &vcÀfgón had two closely related, but 
distinguishable, meanings in the second century. It is used of ascending 
to heaven, and (perhaps originating in a euphemism) of dying.*^* There 
is much evidence to suggest a mingling of these two meanings in some 
views of death. In cases where it unambiguously refers to ascension, 
the context provides a clue, and this is not present in GP. The references 
in Justin and Irenaeus to confusion on this matter is probably reflected 
in GP here, but there is no clear indication that it could refer to an 
ascension (particularly in view of the simple continuation of the nar- 
rative beyond this point). In addition, there would be no need for any 
resurrection narrative at all if the ascension was regarded as having hap- 
pened directly from the cross. A body-death and resurrection; soul- 
ascension schema, while it can be read into the text does not arise 
immediately from it. 


6. The Miracles in the Passion Narrative 

The shaping of the passion narrative provides clear clues of GP's 
redactional emphases.*?? There are three things which bear attention: 
firstly, the darkness; secondly, the veil; thirdly, the earthquake. These 
are refered to in GP 28 as «& uéyioxa onuceta, and these events prompt 
the people to acknowledge the righteousness of Jesus. 

GP records that darkness covered all Judea from noon (v15). This 
mention of usonufoía (*noon?) strengthens an allusion to the OT (cf., Is 
59.9,10; Amos 8.9). The sun shone again at the ninth hour (GP 22). In 
the synoptics the three hours of darkness is recorded in one verse (Matt 
27.45 // Mk 15.33 // Lk 23.44). None of the synoptics makes a separate 
report of the resumption of sunshine as GP does. The effect of this is 
to enclose the narrative of Jesus' death in darkness. Much of the 
intervening material also serves to heighten the awareness of darkness 
(esp v18). In addition the citation of Deut 21.23 in GP 15 is explicitly 
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concerned with the darkness, and the Jewish concern that his body not 
remain on the cross after darkness (cf., already in v5). 

The other two miracles are encapsulated in this darkness by inclusio. 
The veil is torn in two at the time of Jesus' death (v20), and the earth- 
quake occurs when Jesus! body is lain on the ground (v21); then the 
notice that the sun shines again follows (v22), and the Jews rejoice (v23, 
presumably because the law has not been violated). GP formulates the 
whole account around this *darkness' idea, which, while in essential 
agreement with the synoptics, is presented in a much more emphatic 
light. 

The tearing of the veil is more explicitly linked with Jesus' death in 
GP than in the synoptics (GP 20 cf., Matt 27.51//Mk 15.38//Luke 
23.45). In Matthew and Mark it follows immediately after the death of 
Jesus (not so in Luke), but GP adds a$tocopac (at the same time"), 
referring specifically to the &veA/j90m of v19.5? GP differs in three ways 
from the report in Matthew-Mark. Firstly the verb used is different 
(Gwapfiooc cf., axo); secondly «fi; 'Iegouca fia is added to the descrip- 
tion of the temple;?? thirdly 'from top to bottom is not mentioned.? 

The earthquake is mentioned in GP 21 (cf., only Matt 27.51, 54). In 
Matthew this follows the tearing of the veil, as part of the same 
eschatological event; in GP, however, it follows from the laying of the 
Lord's body onto the earth. GP adds xàca—all the earth' (perhaps 
intensifying the effect of the quake), and does not contain the apocalyp- 
tic material of Matt 27.51c-53. GP is less specific about the effects of 
the earthquake than Matthew (who connects the fear of the people to 
the quake, see Matt 27.54). In GP the fear is both great (oópoc uévyac), 
and unrelieved; since the confession: *Truly, this man is the Son of God' 
comes only after the resurrection (GP 45). Also noteworthy is that the 
earthquake is the result of the placing of Jesus! body on the earth by 
those who remove the nails from his hands (v21).?* Nails are mentioned 
only in John 20.25 in the NT accounts (cf., Luke 23.39f presupposed), 
but played a prominent role in anti-docetic polemics in the second cen- 
tury.5?^ Their presence shows that GP can only with great difficulty be 
regarded as docetic.?* In addition, the nails are removed from the hands 
100 xupíou (cf., also v24). This use of *Lord' provides christological con- 
tinuity from the pre-death to the post-death period and is incompatible 
with any interpretation that regards the **power"' saying as a watershed 
for GP's Christology. 
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7. The Resurrection 

GP's resurrection narrative (with its description of the event itself 
vv36-42) is considerably fuller than the canonical accounts. The author 
uses several techniques in order to focus attention on the resurrection. 
Firstly, the extended passage concerning the guards at the tomb (vv28- 
34) emphasises the precautions taken by the officials (the witnesses, the 
guards, the great stone, the seven seals, the watch kept) even more than 
Matt 27.60-66. Secondly, GP draws attention to the number of 
witnesses:?' this is prepared for in v34 with the arrival of a crowd from 
the area to check security, and brought up again in v38 (soldiers, cen- 
turion, and elders assisting in the watch) and v47 ('al of those came 
to Pilate).?* Thirdly, attention throughout has been drawn to both the 
tomb and the *body of the Lord" (vv3f, 21-24, 51). Finally, the impor- 
tant confession: &AnBóc utóc Tv 0cob (v45) is located after the resurrec- 
tion. These factors suggest that the resurrection rather than the death 
of Jesus is the supreme christological focus of GP. 

The most characteristic overall aspect of GP's presentation is the 
**apocalyptic"' nature of the resurrection report itself (vv35-45).?? The 
account begins with ueyéAm qovi £vévexo év xà obpavó (v35), and the 
guards see d&vouyÜévtac «xobc o)pavoóg (v36). Whatever additional 
significance these may have (and the Christian reader is surely reminded 
of the baptism of Jesus, and God's affirmation *You are my Son?), they 
function here as an introduction to the miraculous events which follow: 
the descent of two men from heaven, with a great light (v36). These men 
are identified as veav(oxo: (v37), a term frequently used for angels in 
early Christian literature.$? 

Following the descent of the angels the stone rolls itself away from 
the tomb (v37: 6 8& A(ffoc ... &o' éxutxob xoAtoÜci rap uépoc).5' The soldiers 
see the two men enter the tomb, and three men come out from the tomb 
(vv37-39): two of them supporting (óxopÜobvcac) the other. This verb 
(which is very rare) usually means 'to prop up' or 'support',*? here, 
however, the context supports the rendering 'to raise up',9 as 'the two 
angels are escorting the third in triumph rather than compensating for 
his weakness'.$* The emphasis is on the great height of the Lord 
(emphasized by the structure and language of v40): órxepBaí(voucav to)q 
oopavoóc. This raises him far above angelic status, emphasizing sym- 
bolically his power and transcendence.5? 

The whole episode is similar to AscenIsaiah 3.16f where Jesus comes 
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from the tomb seated upon the shoulders of Michael and the angel of 
the Holy Spirit.$6 Wright is obviously correct to emphasise that GP here 
*belongs to the realm of early Judaeo-Christian apocalyptic'.*" Another 
aspect of this is the allusion to the ministry of Christ 'to those who 
sleep' (v41); this is obviously related to the tradition of Christ's 
Descensus ad inferos—a well attested feature of second century Chris- 
tianity.$? 

Another notable aspect of the story is the activity of the cross. First 
it follows the three men from the tomb (v39), and then it answers the 
voice from heaven (v42). This personification is also characteristic of a 
Jewish-Christian apocalyptic milieu.$? The narrative which follows 
refers to another opening of the heavens, and the descent of another 
angel (in preparation for vv$0-57 which more closely parallels the 
canonical appearance narratives). The narrative continues without any 
obvious climax. 


6. Conclusion 

Our discussion has shown that GP shares the thought world and 
vocabulary of a Christianity that has links with Jewish apocalypticism. 
There are many indications of second (rather than first) century con- 
cerns. Thus, the martyr parallels; the ambiguity concerning the 
death/ascension of Jesus; the vocabulary; the great height of the resur- 
rected Jesus; the descent motif; the speculation on the cross etc. The 
Christology of GP is shaped in particular by martyrological and 
apocalyptic motifs. In addition there is a distinct emphasis upon the 
elevated status of Jesus—the consistent use of xóptoc, the restructuring 
and heightening of the miraculous in the passion narrative; the general 
emphasis on the resurrection—including the impact of the resurrection 
on an increased number of witnesses, the speculation, the shifting of the 
confession. 

It seems clear that the document cannot simply be labelled gnostic or 
docetic. Some aspects of the presentation does allow it to be so rep- 
resented (by Serapion and later scholars), but this is probably best 
regarded as indicative of the popular nature of the document. The 
cumulative evidence for a second century date is strong and adds to the 
impression that GP is a redaction of the canonical material (perhaps 
also influenced by oral traditions). As such GP offers a window on the 
process by which the gospel traditions were re-interpreted through the 
(not necessarily consistent) framework of a particular second-century 
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Christian, subject to various influences. These influences might be 
summed up as: a belief in the deity of Christ,"? the canonical gospel 
traditions (however mediated), an emphasis on the miraculous, an 
apocalyptic world-view, and a measure of literary ability. 


NOTES 


' See Origen, Comm. Matt 10.17; Eusebius, HE. III.3.2; Jerome, Il/lust. 1; Theodoret, 
Haer. |I.2; Decretum | Gelasianum. These are discussed by J. Denker, Die 
theologiegeschichtliche Stellung des Petrusevangeliums: Ein Beitrag zur Frühgeschichte 
des Doketismus (Bern & Frankfurt, 1975), 9-30. 

?^ "The earliest manuscript (POxy XLI.2949) contains only a few lines, but was written 
around AD 200. It's text is not identical with the longer manuscript from Akhmim; see 
D. Lührmann, '*POx 2949: EvPt 3-5 in einer Handschrift des 2./3. Jahrhunderts", ZNW 
72 (1981) 216-226. Of sixteen recognisable words in POxy 2949, ten are identical with 
words in the Akhmim fragment. Of the six which differ, four can be accounted for as syn- 
onymous variants. 

* Plates of the manuscript can be seen in M. A. Lods, & M. U. Bouriant, Mémoires 
publiés par les membres de la mission archéologique francaise au Caire. (Vol 9; Paris, 
1892 & 1893), 219-224. We quote here from E. Klostermann, Apocrypha I (KTtpVU 3; 
Bonn, 1903), 4-8 by verse number alone. 

* For a bibliography see A. Fuchs, Das Petrusevangelium (SNTU B2; Freistadt, 1978). 
Early support for these positions came from T. Zahn, Das Evangelium des Petrus 
(Erlangen & Leipzig, 1893); H. B. Swete, The Akhmim Fragment of the Apocryphal 
Gospel of St Peter, edited with an introduction, notes and indices (London, 1893). 

5 The consensus was challenged by J. W. McCant, 'The Gospel of Peter: Docetism 
Reconsidered' NT'S 30 (1984) 258-273. 

$ Challenges to the consensus have come from Denker, Stellung; H. Koester, 
* Apocryphal and Canonical Gospels' HTR 73 (1980) 105-130; J. D. Crossan, Four Other 
Gospels. Shadows on the Contours of Canon (Minneapolis/Chicago/New York, 1985); 
id., The Cross that Spoke: The Origins of the Passion Narrative (San Francisco, 1988); 
for responses see J. B. Green, *The Gospel of Peter: Source for a Pre-Canonical Passion 
Narrative?" ZNW 78 (1987) 293-302 (against Koester); D. F. Wright, *Four Other Gospels: 
Review Article' Themelios 12 (1987) 56-60 (against Crossan); and R. E. Brown, 'The 
Gospel of Peter and Canonical Gospel Priority' NTS 33 (1987) 321-343. 

'^ For a gnostic milieu see C. Maurer in New Testament Apocrypha (ed. E. Hennecke, 
& W. Schneemelcher; ET ed. by R. McL. Wilson; Philadelphia, 2 vols, 1963 & 1965, 
henceforth: NT.^A), vol 1.180-182; for a popular docetic milieu see M. G. Mara, Evangile 
de Pierre: introduction, texte critique, traduction, commentaire et index (SC 201; Paris, 
1973), 218 and K. L. Schmidt, Kanonische und apokryphe Evangelien und 
Apostelsgeschichten (AThANT 5; Basel, 1944), 48; for Jewish-Christian apocalypticism 
see J. Daniélou, 7e Theology of Jewish Christianity (Vol 1; trans & ed J. A. Baker; Lon- 
don, 1964), 20f; D. F. Wright, fApologetic and Apocalyptic: The Miraculous in the 
Gospel of Peter', The Miracles of Jesus (GP6; ed D. Wenham & C. Blomberg; Sheffield, 
1986), 416. Denker argues that GP presents an angelomorphic christology which had 
docetic consequences (Stellung, 102ff). 
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* The most important examples (of parallels between GP and material unique to each 
gospel) are as follows: GP 30 // Matt 27.64 in a context closely related to Matt 27.62-66 
a nine word sequence: fjuépac, ufjxote £A0óvtec oi uaUmxat adto0 xAéQootw abtóv xai ...; GP 
53 // Mark 16.3f nine of ten words (as italicised) repeated in identical form: cíz 3é 
azoxvAÍaet zjuiv xai vv A(Üov xóv teÜEvca Eni zc ÜUpac vo uvnusíou ...; also, to a lesser degree, 
GP 5 // Luke 23.54; GP 10, 13, 26 // Luke 23.32, 33, 39; GP 28 // Lk 23.47. GP 
regularly uses oi "Iouóato: (GP 1, 23, 25, 48, 50, 52), extremely common in John (cf. also 
the dating of the passion, beginning on the day before the feast of unleavened bread GP 
6 // John 19.14). Other parallels which could imply allusion to John's account are GP 
14 // John 19.31f; GP 21 // John 20.25; GP 24 // John 19.41; GP 48 // John 11.50; 
GP 60 // John 21.3ff. For further discussion see Swete, Fragment, xviii-xx; L. Vaganay, 
L'Evangile de Pierre (Paris, 1930, 2nd ed.), 43-82; Brown, *'Priority'; and F. Neirynck, 
*The Apocryphal Gospels and the Gospel of Mark! in The New Testament in Early Chris- 
tianity. La réception des écrits néotestamentaires dans le christianisme primitif (ed J.-M. 
Sevrin; BETL LXXXVI; Leuven, 1989), 140-157. 

* McCant, 'Docetism', 267. 

? ]tisthe Jews (cf., GP 5 'the people! means the Jewish people because it is *their feast, 
and it is they who take the Lord in v6) rather than the Roman soldiers (as in Matt 27.27ff 
& Mark 15.16ff) who administer the various humiliations to Jesus. Other passages which 
might suggest an anti-Jewish element in GP include v14 (they want Jesus to die in 
torments), v15 (darkness covered all Judea), v17 (an explicit statement concerning their 
responsibility), v23 (the Jews rejoiced at his death), v25 (the Jews and Jewish leaders 
admit their sins). 

! "This is, however, not true of POxy 2949 which lacks x00 xuptou in v3 (Fr 1, /ine 8). This 
must lead to caution in dealing with the titles in the Akhmim fragment. xóptog is probably 
supported in /ine 5 of POxy 2949 (the second occurrence in v3). 

'? "This does appear in Matt 27.42; Mark 15.32; John 1.49; 12.13; but itis not as common 
as 'king of the Jews', which also occurs in the canonical parallels to GP here (Matt 27.11 
// Mark 15.2 // Luke 23.3 and Matt 27.37 // Mark 15.26 // Luke 23.38). 

7 GosNaz.2; 1Sa[// Matt 18.21f, but shifted from Peter's question to the narrative]; 16; 
24; 28; 32; 34 [these last four medieval], *Jesus' appears only once (GosNaz. 10 // Matt 
12.13), and 'Master' once (GosNaz. 16). See NTA, 1.146-153. 

1^ See GosHeb. 2, 5, "7 (tris) [NTA, 1.163-165]; GosEgypt. a, c, d; e, f, g; h, i [NTA 
1.166-169]. This is also characteristic of the Old Syriac Gospels, which tend to use 'our 
Lord' instead of 'Jesus' or 'he' (particularly syrS). For the use of cocfjp cf., POxy V. 840 
(4th Cent) /ines 12 & 30; POxy VII.1081 (a fragment of the Sophia Jesu Christi) lines 
25-21. 

5 E.g., Vaganay, Pierre, 236; T. V. Smith, Petrine Controversies in Early Christianity 
(WUNT 2.15; Tübingen, 1985), 42. 

'* McCant, *Docetism', 261f. 

7  Crossan, Cross, 174-180. He also traces this influence in Acts 8.32f; 1 Pet 2.22f; 
EpBarn. 5.2; OracSyb. 8.291ff; OdesSol. 31.10f. 

'* SoSwete, Fragment, 25; cf., W. Bauer, W. F. Arndt, F. W. Gingrich & F. W. Danker, 
A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature 
(Chicago & London, 1979, 2nd ed.; henceforth: BAGD), 898 who note that cg plus a par- 
ticiple can supply the reason for an action. 
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'!í? Vaganay, Pierre, 236; 106f; Maurer, NTA, 1.184; Wright, 'Apologetic and Apocalyp- 
tic', 402. 

? Origen, Comm. Matt. 125 (on Matt 27.27-29): 'the first-born power was not hurt, as 
if it had not suffered anything (sicut nec passa est aliquidy . Dionysius, Comm. Luke 
22.42-44: 'Blows, spittings, scourgings, death, and the lifting up in that death, all came 
upon Him; and when all these things were gone through, he became silent and endured 
in patience unto the end, as if He suffered nothing (Gonep o00£v x&oycov), or was already 
dead' (ed. Feltoe, 239). 

?' Josephus, J. W. VII.418; Ascenlsaiah 5.14; 4 Macc 6. In particular the martyrdom of 
Eleazar (4 Macc 6) is illuminating; we read of Eleazar undergoing various punishments 
courageously, and he was 'unmoved, as though being tortured in a dream" (6.5). An 
interesting duality emerges in this passage. Eleazar's body could not endure the agony of 
the torture (6.7); his face was bathed in sweat and he gasped for breath (6.11). The impres- 
sion is certainly not given that the torture, the pain, and the punishment was in any way 
unreal (6.9); but Eleazar endures, unmoved and victorious. Eleazar triumphs over the pain 
through his courageous spirit (6.11) and devout reason (6.7, 30). See further O. Perler, 
*Das vierte Makkabàáerbuch, Ignatius von Antiochen und die áltesten Mártyrerberichte' 
Rivista de archeologia cristiana 25 (1949) 47-72; T. Baumeister, Die Anfünge der 
Theologie des Martyriums (MBT 45; Münster, 1980) who traces interest in die Theologie 
des Martyriums back to an apocalyptic milieu (see pp. 13-37). 

? See further W. M. Swartley, "The Imitatio Christi in the Ignatian Letters', VigChr 27 
(1973) 81-103. 

? See further Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers (London, 1890), vol 2.1.610-614; L. W. Bar- 
nard, *In Defence of Pseudo-Pionius' Account of Saint Polycarp's Martyrdom' Kyriakon 
Festschrift Johannes Quasten (ed P. Granfield & J. A. Jungman; 2 vols; Münster, 1970, 
vol I), 194ff. It is notable that MPol. 20 contains a reference to Marcianus [regarded by 
Lightfoot as the composer of the narrative, AF, 2.1.624] who was associated with GP (see 
above, p. 209). 

^ Eusebius, HE. V.1.41 (The Letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons); Eusebius, 
HE. 11.23; III.32.2; IV.22.4; Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. III.18.5. 

?5 | MPol. 2: 'none of them uttered a cry or a groan'; MPol. 8; The Acts of Carpus, 
Papylus, and Agathonicé [H. Musurillo, The Acts of the Christian Martyrs (OECT; 
Oxford, 1972), 22-29] 35; Eusebius, HE. V.1.51; The Passion of Perpetua and Felicitas 
[Musurillo, Acts, 106-131] 20, 21. Further references to *'Schmerzlosigkeit beim Mar- 
tyrium' can be found in H. Achelis, Das Christentum in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten 
(2 vols; Leipzig, 1912), vol 2.444f. 

? W.H. C. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church: A Study of a Con- 
flict from the Maccabees to Donatus (Oxford, 1965), 13. | 
"7 QG.W.H. Lampe, *Martyrdom and Inspiration', Suffering and Martyrdom in the New 
Testament (FS G. M. Styler; ed W. Horbury & B. Mc Neill; Cambridge, 1981), 119. 

? See further M. Pellegrino, *L'imitation du Christ dans les actes des martyrs' La Vie 
spirituelle xcviii (1958) 38-54; Achelis, Christentum, vol 2.361. 

? "This does not require that it was a unified or systematic concept. The evidence rather 
suggests that it was a popular tradition resulting in a variety of expressions (cf. also 
Baumeister, Anfünge, 307). 

? ^ Baumeister concluded: **Der Ausgangspunkt für das christliche Verstándnis der Ver- 
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folgung und des Martyriums ist... die Verfolgerungserfahrung Jesu ..." (Anfánge, 308). 
? Against H. W. Surkau, Martyrien in jüdischer und frühchristlicher Zeit (FRLANT 54, 
NF 36; Góttingen, 1938), 103. 

? E.g. Smith, Perrine Controversies, 42. 

? According to Basilides, Simon of Cyrene took Jesus' place on the cross, and Jesus 
took on the form of Simon, and stood by laughing at the proceedings: *For since he was 
an incorporated power and the Nous of the unborn Father, he was transformed in 
whatever way he pleased, and in this way he ascended to him who had sent him, laughing 
at them, since he could not be held and was invisible to all.' (Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.24.4 
cf., also ApocPeter). 

* A According to the Ophites Christ came down from above and descended onto Jesus 'a 
clean vessel', in a union with Sophia—who had prepared Jesus for their coming (Irenaeus, 
Adv. Haer. 1.30.12). *When Christ descended on him, then he began to perform acts of 
power, to heal, and to proclaim the unknown Father' (1.30.13). This angered people and 
they planned to kill him, while he was being led to his death Christ and Sophia left Jesus, 
who was not forgotten because Christ sent a certain power down into him (1.30.13) which 
raised him from the dead. 

373 So McCant, 'Docetism', 263; also Grundmann, 7DNT, 2.297; G. H. Dalman, 7e 
Words of Jesus Considered in Light of Post-Biblical Jewish Writings and the Aramaic 
Language (trans DM Kay; Edinburgh, 1902), 200f. 

96. Pseudo-Philo 18.10,11 (tris); 20.4; 31.5; 32.8, 10, 13; 61.5, 6; 62.4 (Fortissimus — 
*Most-Powerful'). Prayer of Manasseh 3; cf., also Tobit 8.5. 

? See E. E. Urbach, 7he Sages: Their Concepts and Beliefs (2 vols; trans I. Abrahams; 
Jerusalem, 1979, 2nd ed.), vol 1.84-86 (for Rabbinic references). Targ Onk. Deut 33.26 
and Targ Jer 16.19b are not exact parallels. 

375 Justin, Dial. 61.1-3; 88.2; 105.1; 128.2-3; 120.6; Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.7.2. 

? Menander: 'the first Power was unknown to all" (Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.23.5); Satur- 
nilus: God is known as 'the supreme power above' (1.24.1). Apelles: Christ 'came down 
from the power above, that is, from the good, and is his son' (Hippolytus, Refut. 
VII.38.2). Severus also speaks of hosts of powers, and one whom is 'the power above' 
(Epiphanius, Panarion, 45.1. 3 cf., 5). The Ophites also spoke of 'the Power which is 
above all' (Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.30.7). The Naassenes described the word of God as 'the 
word of the Exposition of the Great Power' (Hippolytus, Refut. V.9.5). These descrip- 
tions of gnostic thought are confirmed by similar examples from Nag Hammadi Texts. 
See especially 7he Concept of our Great Power (Codex VI.36-48), and sayings like the 
following: 'I was sent forth from [the] Power' (VI.13.2, from Thunder, Perfect Mind); 
*'A Great Power and Great Glory has made the world known' (VII.112.8, from 7e 
Teaching of Silvanus). 

* According to Eusebius Aquila's version read iexvupé uoo, ioxvpé uou (Demonstratio 
10.8). 

" Mara, Pierre, 140. 

^? Maurer, NT74A, 1.185; Crossan, Cross, 222f. 

*5 Further examples supporting this can be found in 2 Kings 2.11 (LXX); 1 Macc 2.58; 
Sirach 48.9; 49.14. 

* Moses 2.291: *when he was already being exalted (&vaAauBavóuevoc) and stood at the 
very barrier, ready at a signal to direct his upward flight to heaven (sig obpavóv)...' . Since 
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his *upward flight to heaven' must refer to Moses' ascension, &vaAauavóuevog may refer 
to his death as the prelude. In Josephus, however, Moses did not die at all but *went to 
God' (Ant. IV.8.48; cf., also TestMos. 10:12 which probably refers to Moses' death). 
*5 | Hermas 1.1.5: the writer's lover speaks to him from heaven: 'I was taken up 
(&veAfjuo0ny)...' Note the disagreement between BAGD (p 56), who render it here as 
*death'; and M. Dibelius who would render it *'ascension", Der Hirt des Hermas 
(HzNT): Tübingen, 1923), 433. 

*5 On the idea of ascension to heaven see, for Enoch: Jubilees 4.23; 1 Enoch 70.1; 87.3; 
2 Enoch 67.2; for Elijah: GkApEzra 7.6; for Baruch: 2 Baruch 46.7; 48.30; 76.2 cf., 13.3 
& 25.1; for Ezra: 4 Ezra 8.20; 14.9, 50; for Zephaniah see Clement, Strom. 5.11; cf., also 
] Enoch 93.8 'a certain man'; 4 Ezra 6.26: unnamed heroes. The ascent into heaven before 
receipt of apocalypic visions is a parallel, but significantly different theme: ApocAbraham 
15.4, from which he returns in 30.1; AscenlIsaiah. 6.10-14, cf., his return in 11.34f; Life 
of Adam and Eve 25.3 cf., return in 29.3. 

" From inscriptions on Christian tombstones: W. R. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia. (2 vols; Oxford, 1895, 1897), vol 2.561f, 44454; J. Keil & A. von Premerstein, 
*Bericht über eine dritte Reise in Lydien und den angrenzenden Gebieten Ioniens', 
Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische 
Klasse (Wien) 57.I (1914) 36, 4 53; H. Gregoire, 'Du nouveau sur la hiérarchie de la secte 
Montanist d'aprés une inscription grecque trouvée prés de Philadelphie en Lydie', Byzan- 
tion 2 (1925), 331. 

* / BAGD suggest a euphemism *'like our **is in heaven"'' (p. 56). 

**([ Wright, *'Apologetic and Apocalyptic', 402-410. 

** GP also includes 'torn in two" (with Matthew & Mark, but not Luke). 

?'* Since both are relatively common it is difficult to discern any significance. 

3? "This could reflect either temporal and/or physical distance, or be a part of the anti- 
Jewish tendency of the document. 

5 MWright's suggestion that the author *may have envisaged the rending of the curtain 
as the work not so much of God from heaven (as 'from top to bottom" implies) but of 
"the Lord"' himself on earth' ('Apologetic', 408), strikes me as rather far-fetched. 

5*  *The Jews' are not specified here until v23. 

55 gnatius, Smyrn. 1.2: 'truly nailed up in the flesh" (also ch 2); EpBarn. 5.13; Justin, 
Apol, 1.35: the nails are fulfilment of Ps 22.16; Dial. 97; Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 
IV.34.4 (obscure); V.31.2; Tertullian, Adv. Marc. III.18 (cf., McCant, 'Docetism', 273 
it 61). 

5$ With Vaganay, Pierre, 259-266; McCant, *'Docetism', 268. 

3  'The assertion that they were witnesses is also prominent (GP 36, 38, 44, 45, 47). 

5* "The prominence of the guards in the narrative is notable (GP 28-34, 35, 38, 43-45, 
47-49). 

*? Many of the elements of the narrative can be paralleled from the apocalyptic sections 
of the NT (e.g. 7j xugtaxf, (GP 35, 50 cf Rev 1.10); ueváAn eovf, (GP 35 cf Rev 1.10; 11.11- 
15; 12.10); *'opening of heaven' (GP 36 cf Rev 4.1; 11.9f; 19.11, also in Ezek 1.1; 2 Baruch 
22.1; TestLevi 2.6; 5.1; 18.6; TestJud. 24.2). See especially, Mara, Pierre, 177-179, 182f; 
Wright, *'Apologetic and Apocalyptic', 410f. 

$9 See Mark 16.5; Hermrnas, 2.4.1; 3.1.6ff; cf., G. W. H. Lampe (ed), A Patristic Greek 
Lexicon (Oxford, 1961), 900. 
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$! Cf., Matt 28.2: an angel rolls the stone away; Mark 16.4; Luke 24.2; John 20.1: it 
is already rolled away. 

$? BAGD,847; H.G. Liddell, R. Scott & H. S. Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford, 
1985 reprint incorporating 1940, 9th ed. & 1968 Supplement), 1893. 

$$ "This meaning is suggested by Lampe, AA Patristic Greek Lexicon, 1453 (referring to 
Macarius Aegyptius, Hormnily, 16.6 [PG 34.617] ca AD 390). 

$5 Wright, 'Apologetic and Apocalyptic', 412. Cf., also Vaganay, Pierre, 297f. 

$5 Parallels to great height emphasising authority and transcendence include TestReub. 
V.7 (giants); 2 Enoch 1.4 (two angels); 3 Enoch 9.1-5 (Enoch); CD 2.19 (sons of the Wat- 
chers); Hermas, Sim 8.1.2 (angel); 9.6; 4 Ezra 2.43 (Jesus); and later in Epiphanius, 
Panarion, 30.3; ActJohn 90 (transfiguration: Jesus! 'head stretched up to heaven"); see 
Daniélou, 7Aeology, 121; Vaganay, Pierre, 300. In Rabbinic thought Adam originally 
possessed great height (100 cubits: bHagigah 12a, cf., bBabBath. 775a, bSanh. 100a), 
which was lost because of sin, and would be regained by the Messiah (bSanh. 38b; 
bHagigah 12a). A height of 200 cubits was predicted for all men in the Messianic age 
(bBabBath. 75a, bSanh. 100a). 

$$ (Cf., also other passages with Jesus and two others, stemming from the transfiguration 
tradition in ApocPet (Eth: 15; Gk: 6; NTA, 2.680); and TreatRes. 48.4-12. 

$? Wiright, 'Apologetic and Apocalyptic', 412. 

$$ "The background is apocalyptic Judaism: 1 Enoch 6-10; 1OH 3.16-18; 2 Esdras 2.16, 
31. The doctrine is found in characteristically Jewish-Christian writings (as well as later 
Fathers): AscenlIsaiah. 9.15f; 10.8; OdesSol. 42.10-20 (cf., 17.6-16; 24.5; 31.1); also dis- 
cussed in Ignatius, 7rall. 9.1; Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. IV.22.1; IV.27.2; V.31.1; Justin, Dial, 
72; Clement, Strom. 6.6.38f is apparently the first to associate the doctrine with 1 Peter 
3.19. 

$? For speculation concerning, and personification of, the cross, see: OracSyb. 6.26-28: 
wood of cross praised; ApocPeter (Eth) 1: cross precedes Jesus at parousia (also in 
EpApost. 16); Apoc Elijah 3.2: Christ will come *with the sign of the cross leading him' 
(derived from Matt 24.30?). See further W. Bousset, 7he Antichrist Legend (trans A. H. 
Keane; London, 1896), 232-236. For later speculation see GosNic. XXVI; ActAndr.: cross 
addressed in praise (NTA, 2.4181); ActJohn 98f; GosPhil. 84.33. The closest parallel to 
GP is in a fragment of apocryphal material preserved in Coptic, and attributed to Cyril: 
*He saw with his eyes a figure of the cross come forth from the tomb of Jesus' [Frag 5.43; 
F. Robinson, Coptic Apocryphal Gospels, Translations together with the texts of some 
of them (Texts and Studies IV.2; Cambridge, 1896), 185]. Daniélou, 7eology, 267 also 
refers to a tradition regarding the ascent of the cross to heaven (Acts of Pionius 13; 
Pseudo-Methodius 14; Chrysostom, Cruce 2.4). According to the Gospel of Gamaliel (see 
NTA, 1.508ff) a man is healed through contact with Jesus' grave clothes (VII.22-VIII.14), 
and a dead man who is placed in Jesus' tomb is raised (VIII.15-XI.5). 

^? Wright sums up this aspect of GP's theology as a presentation of an 'exaggeratedly 
divine Christ' (/Apologetic and Apocalyptic', 410). 
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CHRYSOSTOMUS ÜBER DIE RHETORIK DES 
APOSTELS PAULUS 
MAKARIANISCHE KONTEXTE ZU »DE SACERDOTIO IV, 5-6«' 


VON 


REINHART STAATS 


Werner Strothmann zum 85. Geburtstag 


Die noch in der Neuzeit am meisten verbreitete Schrift des Johannes 
Chrysostomus »Über das Priestertum« (De sacerdotio) — man zàhlt 
über achtzig gedruckte Ausgaben und Übersetzungen? — verdankt ihre 
Berühmtheit sicher zum einen der prázisen und werbewirksamen Dar- 
stellung des Pfarramtes und Bischofsamtes, das gerade für Chrysosto- 
mus noch nicht sakramental-ontologisch voneinander unterschieden ist. 
Auch Protestanten haben sich daher gern auf diese pastoraltheologische 
Perle patristischer Literatur berufen.? Zum anderen bietet sie ein für den 
philologischen Feinschmecker vorzügliches Beispiel christlich-antiker 
Rhetorik. Auch das damit gesetzte hohe homiletische Niveau machte 
diese Schrift für die evangelische Predigtlehre bis ins 19. Jahrhundert zu 
einem interessanten Lehrbeispiel. Zwar warnt Chrysostomus in seinem 
christlich verfremdeten platonischen Dialog vor einem leichtfertigen 
Streben nach dem kirchlichen Leitungsamt und stellt sich ganz auf die 
Seite derer, die vor dem Bischofsamt fliehen, aber er kann gerade so 'ex 
negativo' das geistliche Amt als überaus faszinierend vorstellen. Er 
beschreibt die Schwere des Amtes mit so raffinierten rhetorischen Mit- 
teln, daf) es der fromme Leser gerade daher für attraktiv halten muf. 
Das Bischofs- bzw. Pfarramt ist also wertvoll, weil es nicht billig, son- 
dern teuer ist. Die Redekunst ist dabei eines seiner wertvollsten Bega- 
bungen. 

Im vierten Buch kommt Chrysostomus zu einem spannenden Hóhe- 
punkt in seiner Argumentation. Er láDt seinen Dialogpartner, einen 
Asketen namens Basilius, das geradezu schlagende Gegenargument 
gegen eine christliche Rhetorik zitieren, nàmlich die angebliche rhetori- 
sche Unbildung keines geringeren als des Apostels Paulus. Paulus hatte 
im 2. Korintherbrief 11, Vers 6 geschrieben: »Mag ich auch ungebildet 
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in der Rede sein (ióuotng x Aóvo), so bin ich doch nicht ungebildet in 
der Erkenntnis«. Rhetorisch ungebildet zu sein, bedeutete bekanntlich 
in der Antike, schlechthin ungebildet zu sein. Dagegen verteidigt Chry- 
sostomus in einer grandiosen Paulus-Apologie die Rhetorik des Apo- 
stels, die bei diesem kein Kunstmittel selbstgefálliger Asthetik gewesen 
sei, sondern im Dienste der rechten christlichen Lehre gestanden habe. 
Daher müsse auch vom kirchlichen Amtstráger erwartet werden, daf) er 
für die »Dogmen der Wahrheit« mittels der Rhetorik kámpft. 

Hinter dieser Paulus-Apologie steht nun aber nicht nur eine Ausein- 
andersetzung mit dem Dialogpartner, sondern dessen fiktiver Name 
»Basilius« steht auch für die Anschauung einer grófPren sozialen 
Gruppe. Jedenfalls weist Chrysostomus mehrmals auf »jetzt lebende 
Zeitgenossen hin«, die den Wert des geistlichen Amtes verharmlosen 
und die überhaupt schlechte Theologen und liederliche Christen sind. 
Freilich, sie sind keine Háretiker! Eine jahrhundertealte wissenschaftli- 
che Kommentierung hat bis heute die hier angesprochenen Zeitgenossen 
nicht erkláren kónnen. Doch gibt es in den Homilien des Makarios- 
Symeon und besonders in der wiederentdeckten Makarios-Symeon- 
Sammlung I (B) einige Parallelen, die an dieser Stelle eine direkte Bezug- 
nahme des Chrysostomus auf den Makarios-Kreis erkennen lassen. Es 
wird aber heute kaum noch bezweifelt, daf) derselbe Makarios-Kreis in 
seinem sozialen Verhalten, in seiner Mentalitát und in seiner Theologie 
mit der spáteren, im 5. Jahrhundert klar nachweisbaren altkirchlichen 
Háresie des »Messalianismus« eng verwandt ist. Im Frühstadium des 
Messalianismus im 4. Jahrhundert, zur Zeit der kappadozischen Váter 
und des Johannes Chrysostomus, waren die Messalianer weithin noch 
im Schof»e der Kirche. Sie waren sozusagen radikale Pietisten. Henry 
Chadwick konnte sie sogar eine »evangelische Bewegung im 4. Jahrhun- 
dert« nennen.* 

Im folgenden stelle ich De sacerdotio IV, 5-6 vor. Ich gliedere den 
Text in sechs Abschnitte. Jeweils darunter kommentiere ich den Text 
mit interessanten Parallelstellen aus dem Werk des Makarios-Symeon 
und aus anderen messalianischen Kontexten. Bei Chrysostomus ist die 
Ausgabe von Anne-Marie Malingrey zugrunde gelegt, bei Makarios- 
Symeon die Edition der »50 geistlichen Homilien« (H) von Hermann 
Dórries, Erich Klostermann und Matthias Kroeger, die Edition der 
Sammlung I (B) von Heinz Berthold und die von mir edierte Epistola 
magna (EM). 
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1. De sacerdotio IV,5 (260,1-13): »Was soll man sagen zu den eitlen 
Disputen unserer eigenen Leute (oixeto:)? Die sind nàmlich nicht leichter 
zu nehmen als die Angriffe der áufeeren Feinde und bereiten dem geistli- 
chen Lehrer noch grófere Schwierigkeiten. Da gibt es Leute, die im 
Übereifer einfáltig und doch vergeblich unnütze Dinge treiben wollen, 
die ihnen, falls sie sie studieren, doch nicht Gewinn bringen, und die 
eigentlich auch gar nicht studiert werden kónnen. Einige verlangen wie- 
der vom Lehrer Aufschluf) über die Gerichte Gottes und zwingen sich, 
den vólligen Abgrund (àfuccocg) zu messen. Denn es heife: 'Deine 
Gerichte sind ein vólliger Abgrund' (Ps 35,7 LXX). Doch nur sehr 
wenige wirst du finden, die sich um den Glauben und den eigenen 
Lebenswandel sorgen. Dagegen bemühen sich die Meisten um solche 
Dinge und suchen nach etwas, was gar nicht gefunden werden kann und 
was allein schon zu suchen den Zorn Gottes erregt.« 

Kommentar: Chrysostomus hatte vorher die Gefahren durch alte Háre- 
sien (Manichàer, Sabellianer u.a.) behandelt. Die jetzt angesprochenen 
Glaubensverwandten (das liegt im Wort oixetot) sind ihm eine schwerere 
Zumutung. Auch das Bemühen um unnütze Exegesen ist dem Verbum 
xeptepóGec0at zu entnehmen, das zunáchst wie in 2 Thess 3,11 meint: 
»unnütze Dinge treiben«. Das Verbum bezeichnet in 2 Thess 3,11 ja 
auch den Gegensatz zur kórperlichen Arbeit. Tatsáchlich wurde den 
Messalianern immer wieder vorgeworfen, daf) sie die kórperliche Arbeit 
ablehnen. Markos Eremita, der nach den Untersuchungen Otmar Hes- 
ses eine intime Kenntnis des Makarios-Symeon und des Messalianismus 
hatte, bringt das Verbum in seinem Opusculum sehr oft: »Mit diesem 
xtpiepYóGeo0o. ist nicht prinzipiell der Vorwurf *mónchischer Faulheit' 
verbunden. Vielmehr liegt der gegnerischen Auffassung die Ansicht 
zugrunde, daf) vor dem Tun eine Glaubenserfahrung oder eine Einsicht 
gewonnen sein muf).«$ Bei Johannes Chrysostomus selbst wie schon bei 
Basilius von Caesarea bezeichnen das Verbum mepuepváteotac und die 
dazugehórenden Substantive nepiepyaota bzw. xepiepyía eine übertrieben 
spitzfindige Exegese." — Im folgenden gibt Chrysostomus dann ja auch 
ein Beispiel für derartige exegetische Spitzfindigkeiten: Aus Psalm 35,7 
werde die zwanghafte Aufforderung entnommen, den »Abgrund« in 
seiner Totalitát zu ermessen: «jy &uocov cj» xoAAXT|y &vaqiexpety Qu&Covtat. 
— Zwar ist Ps. 35,7 im bisher bekannten Werk des Makarios-Symeon 
als exegetische Kardinalstelle für eine messalianische Unterwelttheorie 
nicht nachweisbar, wohl aber die Sache und der Begriff, um den es hier 
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geht: XBuccog. Von mehreren &fvococ-Stellen kommen zwei der von 
Chrysostomus kritisierten Anschauung sehr nahe (a-b): 

a) In B 4,29,18 (H 15,51)? erzáhlt Makarios-Symeon von den Erfahrun- 
gen, die ein Asket machen muf): Er muf) auch in den Abgrund innersee- 
lischer Erfahrung des Bósen hinabsteigen. Ein theologisches Thema 
wird in einem faszinierenden Gleichnis vorgestellt (so áhnlich hat in der 
Neuzeit ein Dostojewski von der Erfahrung des Bósen erzáhlen kón- 
nen). Nach einer früheren Untersuchung von Déórries gehórt der Text 
zum Asketikon der Messalianer:? »Wie sich Kauffahrer nackt in die 
Tiefe des Meeres stürzen und in den Wassertod, um dort Perlen zu fin- 
den, die sie hinbringen für die Krone des Kaisers und (Schnecken) für 
den Purpur, so gehen auch die Mónche (ot uováCovzec) nackt aus dieser 
Welt und gehen herunter in die Tiefe des Wassers der Bosheit und in den 
Abgrund der Finsternis (cj» XQuccov x00 oxózovc). Und in den Tiefen fin- 
den sie und holen sie herauf kostbare Steine und Perlen und bringen sie 
zur Krone Christus, zur himmlischen Kirche, zur neuen Welt und zur 
Stadt im Lichte und zum Volk der Engel.« 

b) Die Kritik des Chrysostomus an seinen Zeitgenossen, daf) sie in ihrer 
Gottessuche auch die Abgründe menschlicher Erfahrungen ausloten 
und dabei mit der heiligen Schrift spitzfindig umgehen und sich letztlich 
unsozial verhalten, kommt einer anderen Stelle sehr nahe, wo Makarios- 
Symeon die exegetische Frage eines Schülers beantwortet. Auch diese 
Stelle gehórt nach Dórries zum Asketikon der Messalianer: B 4,2 (vgl. 
H 40,3):'? »Frage: 'Aber da einige das Wort nicht, wie es nótig ist, ver- 
stehen und doch das Evangelium sagen hóren: *Wenn jemand einen 
Becher kalten Wassers zu trinken gibt, erhált er Lohn' (Vgl. Mt 25,42) 
und nun verkaufen sie, was sie haben, lassen ihre Sklaven frei und erfül- 
len Gebote, legen diese es nicht darauf an, in dieser Welt den Geist zu 
empfangen und verwirken sie nicht, indem sie so leben, das Himmel- 
reich?! — Antwort: 'Dieses Problem ist schwierig. Einige sagen nám- 
lich, es gábe nur ein Himmelreich und eine Hólle. Wir aber sagen: Es 
gibt viele Stufen, einen Unterschied und Mafle (uéxpa) und einen Über- 
fluB sowohl im Himmelreich als gerade auch bei der Bestrafung (in der 
Hólle). Und wie eine Seele in allen Gliedern ist und oben das, was im 
Kopfe ist, und in den übrigen Gliedern bis unten die Füfle bewegt, so 
umfaft auch die Gottheit alle Geschópfe, sowohl die himmlischen als 
auch die noch unter dem Abgrund befindlichen (xà óxoxéco «fj; &90ocov). 
Die Gottheit ist überall in der Schópfung, auch wenn sie auferhalb der 
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Geschópfe ist, denn sie ist unmef)bar. Also kümmert sich die Gottheit 
um die Menschheit und führt die Menschen nach ihrem Plan.« 

Die Schlufsátze machen deutlich, dat Makarios-Symeon fast wie 
Chrysostomus davor warnt, »den vólligen Abgrund zu messen«, weil 
auch für ihn Gottes Wesen »unmef)bar« bleibt. Dennoch, das von Chry- 
sostomus kritisierte Thema des Messens der Gottheit auch im Xpuoocoz ist 
hier tatsáchlich eine Móglichkeit, und es liegt in der Konsequenz der 
Antwort des Makarios-Symeon, daf) ein áufleres sozialethisches Verhal- 
ten abhángig gemacht ist vom Maf) geistlicher Erfahrung. Darauf 
kommt es dem Messalianertheologen entscheidend an. 


2. De sacerdotio IV,5 (260,13-262,28): Gegen das zwanghafte, krampf- 
hafte theologische Suchen der so skizzierten Glaubensgenossen weist 
Chrysostomus hin auf die Souveránitát des Willens Gottes: »Denn wenn 
wir uns dazu zwingen, das zu studieren, was Gott gerade nicht gewollt 
hat, daf wir es wissen, dann werden wir es auch nicht wissen — wie 
denn auch, wenn es Gott nicht will! — und für uns entstehen aus sol- 
chem Suchen doch nur Gefahren. Aber obwohl es sich ja so verhált, 
kommt derjenige, der mit Autoritát die Erforscher solcher Geheim- 
nisse« (262,18 ist das gut bezeugte &xóppn:« dem &xopa vorzuziehen) 
»zum Schweigen bringt, in den Ruf von Wahnsinn und Ignoranz. Des- 
halb muf) der Vorsteher (xposococ) groBe Verstehensbereitschaft auf- 
bringen, um sie von ihren unsinnigen Fragen abzubringen und um die 
genannten Beschuldigungen zu verhindern.« — Nun kommt Chrysosto- 
mus zum Thema, ja, wie es scheint, zum eigentlichen Thema des ganzen 
Buches »De sacerdotio«: »Im Blick auf dies alles, ist uns keine andere 
Hilfe gegeben als der Beistand des Wortes«. Der kirchliche Amtstráger 
muf) über die Gabe der Rede verfügen. »Deshalb muf) der Priester alles 
dran setzen, um über diese Macht der Rede zu verfügen.« 

Kommentar: Im Hintergrund dieser Andeutungen kónnten nicht nur 
messalianische Schülerfragen der genannten Art stehen. Es darf wohl 
auch manche Áuflerung des Makarios-Symeon im Groflen Brief solche 
Kritik provoziert haben. Es sind Vorstellungen, die schon Gregor von 
Nyssa in »De instituto Christiano« kritisiert hatte, nàmlich eine fast 
schon pelagianisch zu nennende Betonung der Móglichkeiten des 
eigenen Willens und des eigenen Seelenkampfes mit der Betonung des 
Jesuswortes, da) das Reich Gottes nur mit »Zwang« erkámpft werden 
kónne (vgl. Mt 11,25). Das führt Makarios im zweiten Kapitel seines 
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Groflen Briefes aus (EM 2,4-5). Aber auch schon der im Proómium des 
Grofen Briefes vorgestellte Gegensatz von Unwissenheit und wahrer 
Gnosis ist eine mógliche Parallele (EM 1). Jedenfalls sieht Makarios- 
Symeon die Aufgaben eines Vorstehers (xposocoxc) nur in der Seelsorge 
und überhaupt nicht in óffentlicher Rede (EM 6,5-8: 9,5) wie Chryso- 
stomus. Auffallend ist, daf) Chrysostomus sich selbst und seine 
Gemeinde einbezieht: Dieses theologische Spekulieren ist »für uns« 
gefáhrlich (262,16), womit wohl alle rechtgláubigen Christen gemeint 
sind. 


3. De sacerdotio IV,6 (262,1-8): Chrysostomus stellt in diesem Textab- 
schnitt seinerseits eine exegetische Frage. Seine Frage war wirklich auch 
eine Leitfrage des Makarios-Symeon. Denn das Pládoyer für das theolo- 
gische Recht einer christlichen Rhetorik prüft der groDe christliche Rhe- 
tor nun an der alten Streitfrage, ob der Apostel Paulus mit der 
Redekunst begabt gewesen sei und ob Paulus überhaupt die 
Inanspruchnahme der Rhetorik in christlicher Predigt bejaht habe. 
Dabei stellt Chrysostomus das Thema »Rhetorik«, seinerseits rhetorisch 
geschickt, in den Dialog mit seinem Basilius, indem er zunáchst diesen 
das bekannte Selbstzeugnis des Paulus in 2 Kor 11,6 über den eigenen 
Dilettantismus in der Redekunst zitieren lát: »Und Basilius stellte fol- 
gende Frage: *Warum hat sich denn Paulus nicht bemüht, in dieser 
Kunst Vollkommenheit zu erlangen und sich nicht einmal der Armut des 
eigenen Wortes geschámt, sondern bekennt sogar ausdrücklich, daf) er 
ein schlichter ungebildeter Mensch sei (ióuoctnv éautóv celva«. Vgl. 2 Kor 
11,6: iówotng t$ ÀAóvo), und er schreibt dies den Korinthern, die wegen 
ihrer Beredsamkeit bewundert wurden und sich viel darauf ein- 
bildeten?« 

Kommentar: Die dem Basilius in den Mund gelegte Frage kónnte also 
Makarios-Symeon formuliert haben. Die nicht nur paulinische, sondern 
auch lukanische Selbstbescheidung (vgl. Acta 4,13), daf) ein apostoli- 
sches Christentum nicht eine Sache von Intellektuellen, sondern von 
Laien und Ungebildeten, d.h. gerade auch von rhetorisch Ungebildeten 
sei, ist bei Makarios-Symeon breit bezeugt und bestimmt das Selbstver- 
stándnis seines Kreises. B 16,2,8 (vgl. H 17,10) kommt der Basilius- 
Frage besonders nahe.' Der Text stammt aus einem Brief an eine 
Moónchsgemeinschaft, nach Dórries aus der Spátzeit des Messalianerthe- 
ologen. Denn Makarios-Symeon kennt nun auch innerkirchliche Geg- 
ner, ja es gibt christliche Mártyrer, die sogar von Christen verfolgt wer- 
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den. In diesem Zusammenhang warnt er vor den Gefahren 
akademischer Bildung und ruft seine Mitchristen auf, der Rhetorik zu 
miftrauen. Der bewufite Verzicht auf Philosophie und Rhetorik war 
offensichtlich ein Merkmal messalianischer Gruppenidentitát: »Wie 
ein Fisch nicht ohne Wasser leben kann, ein Mensch ohne Füfe nicht 
gehen kann oder ohne Augenlicht das Licht wahrnehmen kann, ohne 
Zunge nicht reden, ohne Ohren nicht hóren kann, so ist es auch unmóg- 
lich, ohne den Jesus und das góttliche Einwirken die Geheimnisse und 
die Weisheit Gottes zu wissen oder reich im Geist zu sein oder ein Christ 
zu werden. Sondern diejenigen sind Weise, Ringer im Wettkampf, Hel- 
den und Freunde (B — qo; H — quiócogot) Gottes, die nach dem inne- 
ren Menschen von der góttlichen Macht geführt und geleitet werden. Ja, 
die Philosophen der Griechen studieren Rhetorik und sie trainieren die 
sophistische Kunst des Kampfes mit den Worten, die Knechte Gottes 
aber sind 'rhetorisch ungebildet'« (B — ióuotot Aóyov. H. — iustos AóYo 
— 2 Kor 11,6); »sie freuen sich und frohlocken über die Gnade Gottes 
und trainieren die Gottesfurcht. Urteile mir also, worin sie einander 
unterscheiden, diejenigen, die auf Worte und Mythen ihr Vertrauen set- 
zen, oder die im Tun und in der Kraft die Wahrheit besitzen. Denn die 
Schrift sagt: 'Das Himmelreich besteht nicht in der Rede, sondern im 
Tun und in der Kraft!'« — Mit diesem paulinischen Schlufizitat hat 
Makarios-Symeon die Identitát der eigenen Gruppe nicht nur mit dem 
paulinischen Begriff ióu5tot 1 Aóyc nach 2 Kor 11,6, sondern auch mit 
einem ausführlichen Satz des Apostels in 1 Kor 4,20 überzeugend abge- 
sichert. Kein Wort fàállt über die Notwendigkeit eines klaren theologi- 
schen Argumentierens mit Worten, wenn die Lehre der Kirche, ihre 
»Dogmata« auf dem Spiel stehen. 

Die nun folgende Antwort des Chrysostomus widerlegt nicht nur 
direkt die Frage des Basilius, sondern sie sucht indirekt auch das »idioti- 
sche« Selbstverstándnis des Makarios-Kreises theologisch zu erschüt- 
tern, indem die Notwendigkeit einer christlich motivierten Rhetorik und 
eines vernünftigen Argumentierens gerade seitens der kirchlichen Amt- 
stráger gefordert wird. Übrigens setzt sich Chrysostomus damit auch in 
einen leichten Gegensatz zu Gregor von Nyssa, der nachweislich als ein 
Freund des Makarios-Kreises ausgerechnet auf dem Konzil von Kon- 
stantinopel 381 die akademische und rhetorische Unbildung gewisser 
aus Mesopotamien stammender Asketen und Pneumatiker hoch 
gerühmt hatte.'? 
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4. De sacerdotio IV,6 (262,9-264,19): Chrysostomus erteilt seinem Dia- 
logpartner Basilius folgende Antwort: »Das, so sagte ich, ist es gerade, 
was so viele zugrunde gerichtet hat und sie, was die wahre Lehre 
betrifft, besonders gleichgültig gemacht hat. Denn weil sie nicht fáhig 
sind, die Tiefe der Gedanken des Apostels gründlich zu erfassen, brin- 
gen sie die ganze Zeit damit zu, mit dem Kopf zu nicken (vooxáCQovite:) 
und den Mund aufzusperren und achten eine derartige Unbildung hoch; 
das ist nicht die Unbildung, die sich Paulus selbst zuschreibt, von der 
er vielmehr so weit entfernt gewesen ist wie kein anderer Mensch unter 
diesem Himmel. Aber dieser Gedanke bleibe uns für einen anderen Zeit- 
punkt aufgespart. Bis dahin sage ich nur dies: Gesetzt den Fall, daf) 
Paulus in dieser Beziehung ungebildet gewesen sei (civat tO«ocnv), wie es 
diese Leute wollen, wie kann man denn das auf heute lebende Menschen 
übertragen?« 

Kommentar: Chrysostomus hat 2 Kor 11,6 auch in seinen Lobreden auf 
Paulus ausgelegt. Vielleicht ist sein Hinweis auf eine ausführliche Erór- 
terung dieses exegetischen Problems zu einem anderen Zeitpunkt darauf 
zu beziehen.'? Auffallend ist das ironische und in seiner Originalitàát 
doch auch ein echtes Verhalten kennzeichnende Bild, das Chrysostomus 
von den irregeleiteten Zeitgenossen gibt. Sehr nahe kommt dieses grup- 
penspezifische Verhalten dem, was Makarios-Symeon in B 2,1,1 (ohne 
Überlieferung in H) über die Kennzeichen des eigenen Kreises mitteilt. 
Dórries hatte mit diesem Text seine Rekonstruktion des Asketikons der 
Messalianer eróffnet.'* Es steht in der Sammlung I (B) sogleich als zwei- 
ter Logos hinter dem Groflen Brief. Heinz Bertholds Edition beginnt 
damit. Tatsáchlich eróffnet B 2 eine Reihe von Fragen und Antworten, 
die einen Einblick in Sozialpsychologie und Gruppenverhalten von 
innerlich gleichgestimmten und nach auflen sich gleichfórmig gebenden, 
sehr ernsten Christen gewáhrt. Echt messalianisch wirkt so manche Ant- 
wort, besonders die erste. Denn das Stück stellt an den Anfang der ver- 
schiedenen Fragen aus der Asketengemeinschaft eine grundsátzliche 
These, die eine Frage nach den àuferen Kennzeichen und Werken der 
wahren Kirche beantwortet. Unter den »notae ecclesiae« werden auch 
einige Verhaltensweisen genannt, die Chrysostomus in unserem Text 
und dann auch noch im weiteren Verlauf seines Diskurses kritisieren 
wird (s.u. Nr. 5). Besonders auffallend ist das »Kopfnicken« (voocátov- 
1c); Makarios-Symeon spricht von »Bewegung des Kopfes« (xegofic 
xivnotc): »Die Zeichen derer, die das Wort Gottes hóren und gute Frucht 
bringen, sind folgende: Seufzen, Weinen, Aufmerksamkeit, Schweigen, 
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Trauer, Standhalten, Stille, Bewegung des Kopfes, jammerndes Wei- 
nen, Arbeit des Herzens für die Frómmigkeit. — Die Werke aber sind: 
Wachen und Enthaltsamkeit, Fasten, Sanftmut, Grofmut, unablüssiges 
Gebet, Meditieren der góttlichen Schriften, Glaube, Demut, Bruder- 
liebe, Mühsal, Dulden, Liebe, Unterordnung, Güte, gesittetes Betragen 
und all das Lichtvolle, welches der Herr ist.« 


5. De sacerdotio IV,6 (264,19-266,31): »Paulus hatte eine Macht, die in 
vieler Hinsicht noch gróDer war als die Macht des Wortes und die noch 
mehr bewirken konnte. Denn wo er nur schweigender Weise auftrat, 
setzte er die Dàmonen in Schrecken. Aber alle diese unsere Zeitgenossen 
kommen zwar gemeinschaftlich zusammen unter tausenden von Gebe- 
ten und Tránen, sind aber nicht einmal in der Lage, das zu bewirken, 
was die Leinentücher des Paulus einst bewirken konnten (vgl. Acta 
19,12). Paulus hat sogar durch Gebet Tote auferweckt und wirkte áhnli- 
che Wunder, so daf er von den Heiden sogar für einen Gott gehalten 
wurde (vgl. Acta 14,10-12). Und bevor er aus diesem Leben schied, war 
er gewürdigt, bis in den dritten Himmel entrückt zu werden und Worte 
zu vernehmen, die zu hóren der menschlichen Natur von jeher nicht nor- 
mal war (vgl. 2 Kor 12,1-5). Aber die jetzt Lebenden — freilich habe ich 
nichts Schwieriges und nichts Schwerwiegendes vorzubringen, und das 
sage ich ihnen jetzt auch nicht, um sie zu verhóhnen, sondern ich sage 
voller Staunen: Warum erschaudern sie nicht, sich mit einem solchen 
Mann (Paulus) zu vergleichen?« 

Kommentar: Des Chrysostomus aktualisierende Paulus-Darstellung 
nimmt noch einmal Bezug auf jetzt lebende Christen. Wie zu Anfang 
des Gedankenganges (260,1-4) bleibt Chrysostomus bei seiner Meinung, 
daf) die so Kritisierten sich nicht auBerhalb der Kirche befinden. Ohne 
sie verhóhnen zu wollen (ox éxsuaívcov) stellt er dennoch die ironisch 
rhetorische Frage nach dem theologischen Recht ihres Vergleichs mit 
Paulus. Nun ist zwar die Berufung auf Paulus und der Vergleich mit 
dem Apostel eine verbreitete Vorstellung im ausgehenden vierten Jahr- 
hundert, zumal im aufblühenden Mónchtum des Orients. Trotzdem 
darf hier zuerst an die Paulus-Begeisterung des Makarios-Symeon erin- 
nert werden. Der Messalianertheologe sieht in Paulus immer wieder das 
Vorbild des geistlichen Kámpfers und Strebers (vgl. 1 Kor 3,2; 13,11; 
Eph 4,12). Seine Lehre vom unablássigen Festhalten am Gebet (vgl. 
Róm 12,12; Kol 4,2), aber auch seine Kirchenlehre (vgl. 1 Kor 14,19) — 
Makarios-Symeon spricht von einer »Kirche der Heiligen«; áhnlich wie 
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der Pietismus von einer 'ecclesiola in ecclesia" (Dórries) — das alles wird 
eigentümlich paulinisch begründet.'? Im Grofen Brief spielt das Paulus- 
wort »Werdet meine Nachahmer« (1 Kor 11,1) eine wichtige Rolle (EM 
3,61; 5,18). Das polemische Schlufkapitel des GroBen Briefes (EM 13) 
endet mit einer Verteidigung der Orthodoxie des eigenen Kreises unter 
Berufung auf den Paulus des Hebráerbriefes!'$ Totenaufstehung heif)e 
dort, daf) Gott den Menschen total sündlos machen kónne. Unter Abfall 
vom Glauben verstehe Paulus im Hebráerbrief (3,12) den Mangel an 
Vertrauen in die Verheifung der Auferstehung. Die Ruhe der wahren 
Christen, von der »Paulus« ebendort handele (Hebr. 4,1 ff.), sei das 
»Fühlen« des Heiligen Geistes. Wir sehen: der realen Vorstellung von 
Totenauferweckungen des Chrysostomus steht eine  geistlich- 
psychologische Auferstehungstheologie bei Makarios-Symeon gegen- 
über. Beide berufen sich auf Paulus, der eine historisiert den Apostel, 
der andere psychologisiert ihn. Schlieflich ist nicht unerheblich für 
unseren Vergleich, daf im Groflen Brief 65 Vollzitate von Paulus vor- 
kommen (natürlich unter Einfluf) der heute sogenannten Deuteropauli- 
nen und des für eine Paulusschrift gehaltenen Hebráerbriefes). Das 
Gewicht dagegen von 83 Vollzitaten aus sámtlichen sonstigen Schriften 
des Alten und Neuen Testamentes ist vergleichsweise gering. Paulus hat 
bei Makarios-Symeon eine tonangebende gewaltige Stimme! 

Der Hinweis auf stándige Gebete und tausende von Tránen paftt — 
so reichlich dieser auch sonst aus der christlichen Frómmigkeitsge- 
schichte zu erheben ist — bestens auf das messalianische Selbstzeugnis 
in den Makarios-Schriften. Dies im einzelnen zu belegen, würde zu weit 
führen. Doch interessanter ist das von Chrysostomus genannte Charak- 
teristikum, daf) Paulus ein Dámonenbeschwoórer gewesen sein soll, was 
ja so bei Paulus selbst nicht nachzuweisen ist (vgl. vielleicht Róm 15,19; 
2 Kor 12,12). Dagegen kennzeichnet das Schrifttum des Makarios- 
Symeon eine spezifische Dàmonologie. Dàmonen bewachen jede 
menschliche Seele, aber instándiges Gebet kann jeden Menschen von 
seinem Dáàmon befreien und kann Raum für den heiligen Geist schaffen, 
der geradezu sinnlich erfahrbar ist. Dieser Punkt wird spáter in den Ket- 
zerlisten gegen die Messalianer als ein Merkmal ihrer Irrlehre erschei- 
nen." Chrysostomus nimmt also womoglich eine messalianische Vor- 
stellung auf, verbindet sie exklusiv mit dem historischen Paulus, um vor 
einer leichtfertigen Verallgemeinerung und Aktualisierung der urchrist- 
lichen Dáàmonologie zu warnen. Eine áhnliche Kritik am Messalianis- 
mus dürfte sein Hinweis auf die Entrückung des Paulus in den dritten 
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Himmel und das Hóren übernatürlicher Worte (2 Kor 12,1-5) bestimmt 
haben. Eben auf diese Paulus-Offenbarung hat sich Makarios-Symeon 
des ófteren berufen; er hált es für prinzipiell móglich, daf ein Christ 
durch Gebet in den dritten Himmel »zu Gesichten und Offenbarungen« 
gelangt, »zu jenen Wundern, die kein menschlicher Mund aussagen 
kann, so daf) er zu jener Stunde sein Gebet in die Worte fat: 'Ach, 
móchte doch meine Seele mit dem Gebet sterben' .«!? 

Solche Kritik an einem naiven wortlosen Geistesenthusiasmus bis hin 
zu übernatürlichen Erfahrungen hat nun aber Johannes Chrysostomus 
auch einmal in einer Predigt geáàufert. In seiner Auslegung der grof?en 
Gottesoffenbarung, die dem Propheten Jesaja (Kap. 6) zuteil wurde, 
erzáhlt Chrysostomus von einem Christen seiner Zeit, der sich zu der 
Behauptung verstiegen habe, daf) man die góttliche reine Natur, die 
selbst den Cherubim unsichtbar war, genau und deutlich sehen kónne. '? 
Der Byzantinist Hans-Veit Beyer hat diesen Kontext vorgestellt und mit 
Grund die Frage aufgeworfen, ob Chrysostomus damit einen Pneumati- 
ker und Lichtvisionár vom Range eines Makarios-Symeon gemeint 
haben kónne. Beyer konnte einen zwar spáten und sekundáren Beleg 
beibringen, der aber diese Überlegung plausibel erscheinen làBt. Denn 
exakt diese Chrysostomus-Stelle zitiert im 14. Jahrhundert Nikephoros 
Gregoras gegen Gregorios Palamas, der sich bekanntlich gern auf 
Makarios berief. Nikephoros Gregoras, der den Hesychasten Gregorios 
Palamas als einen Messalianer bekámpfte, warnte vor dem Trug, daf) 
man das von Gott ausgehende Licht empirisch spüren kónne, und er 
berief sich dagegen auf diese Polemik des Chrysostomus gegen einen 
Christen seiner Zeit.? Man muf) aber nicht nur einen Ausflug ins 14. 
Jahrhundert des byzantinischen Hesychastenstreites machen, um in der 
Kritik des Chrysostomus an einer gefáhrlichen Karikatur von Paulus als 
Visionár nach 2 Kor 12,1-5 zugleich eine Messalianerkritik zu erkennen. 
Denn die genannte Chrysostomus-Predigt über Jesaja Kapitel 6 ist auch 
dem Thema des Priestertums gewidmet. Chrysostomus sagt dort aus- 
drücklich, daf) er über das Priestertum und dessen Gróf)e bei anderer 
Gelegenheit handeln wolle.?' Die Forschung hat darin von jeher eine 
Annonce für die wohl bald danach publizierte Schrift »De sacerdotio« 
gesehen und daher das Erscheinen von »De sacerdotio« auf die Jahre 
387 oder 388 datieren kónnen.? So scheint nun sicher zu sein: Die Pre- 
digt des Chrysostomus über Jesaja 6 steht nicht nur in einer engen chro- 
nologischen, sondern auch inhaltlichen Beziehung zu »De sacerdotio«, 
wie die Kritik an visionáren Erfahrungen hier wie dort zeigt. 
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6. De sacerdotio IV,6 (266,32-270, 79): Endlich gibt Chrysostomus klare 
Auskunft über sein eigenes Verstándnis christlicher Rhetorik, so daf) die 
offene Auseinandersetzung mit den überfrommen Zeitgenossen fast 
ganz verschwindet. Daher kann im folgenden auf eine Kommentierung 
anhand messalianischer Kontexte auch fast verzichtet werden. Chryso- 
stomus zeichnet das Bild der einzigartigen Christussehnsucht des Pau- 
lus, mit der man sich nicht ungestraft vergleichen dürfe. Die genannten 
Frommen behaupten, daf) Paulus unter rhetorischer Unbildung (noch 
einmal eine Anspielung auf 2 Kor 11,6) nicht nur den Verzicht auf heid- 
nische Bildung, sondern sogar den Verzicht auf den »Kampf für die 
Dogmen der Wahrheit« verstanden habe. Das entspricht dem gut 
bezeugten Urteil über die Messalianer auf spáteren Synoden. Danach 
haben die Messalianer die orthodoxe Lehre der Kirche zwar nicht ange- 
zweifelt, sind aber im Geheimen nur ihren eigenen mystischen Theorien 
gefolgt. Das dogmatische Desinteresse soll so weit gegangen sein, daf 
sie das kirchliche Dogma leichtfertig bejahten und gegen eigene Gesin- 
nungsgenossen ein Anathem aussprachen, sobald man es von ihnen ver- 
langte.? Daher wird auch die sehr kurze Versicherung der Orthodoxie 
des eigenen Kreises im Sinne der kappadozischen Trinitátstheologie 
begreiflich, die Makarios-Symeon seinem Grofen Brief voranstellt, 
ohne daf er dann im weiteren Verlauf dieser langen Epistel darauf 
zurückkommt.?^ Chrysostomus, der ganz anders ein offenes und aus- 
führliches Streiten um die »Dogmen der Wahrheit« befürwortet, singt 
schlieBlich dagegen schwungvoll ein schónes Lied auf eine echte christli- 
che Rhetorik. Der Schluf) des Abschnittes, ein Hóhepunkt der ganzen 
Schrift, lautet: »Würde ich die Glátte eines Isokrates, die Erhabenheit 
eines Demosthenes, die Würde eines Thukydides und den Hóhenflug 
eines Plato verlangen, so wáre dieses Zeugnis des Paulus (2 Kor 11,6) 
unmittelbar dagegen zu zitieren. Nun aber lasse ich all das sowie den 
überflüssigen Schmuck der heidnischen Schriftsteller beiseite, kümmere 
mich überhaupt nicht um die Redensart (qo&ot;), auch nicht um den poe- 
tischen Stil (&xoyyeA(ía). Der Vortrag darf vielmehr arm sein, die Zusam- 
menstellung der Wórter einfach und kunstlos. Nur in bezug auf die 
Erkenntnis und das genaue Verstándnis der Glaubenswahrheiten soll 
niemand ein *'Idiotes' sein. Und man soll nicht, um die eigene Faulheit 
zu verbergen, jenem Seligen (Paulus) sein gróftes Gut und das, was an 
ihm überaus zu loben ist, absprechen.« — Chrysostomus führt das eine 
Weile noch weiter aus, bis er die Okumenische und kirchliche Bedeutung 
des Apostels Paulus abschlieBend vor Augen führt: »Wie eine aus Stahl 
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gebaute Festung umschirmen seine Briefe allerorten die Kirchen der 
Welt« (De sacerdotio IV,7; 274,41-43). 

Zum Schluf) unserer Untersuchung bleibt noch die Frage offen, ob 
solche makarianischen Kontexte zu De sacerdotio IV,5-6 auch in Histo- 
rie und Geographie des Messalianismus passen. Wenn das nicht der Fall 
wáre, würden unsere Kontexte nur einen Beitrag zur allgemeinen Fróm- 
migkeitsgeschichte bieten, und wir hátten nur demonstriert, daf) die 
neuzeitliche Pietismuskritik auch schon patristische Analogien kennt. 
Tatsache ist aber, daf »De sacerdotio« um die Jahre 386/388 veróffent- 
licht wurde. Schon 392 erklárte Hieronymus, daf er von zahlreichen 
Schriften des Chrysostomus nur diejenige »Über das Priestertum« gele- 
sen habe.?! Sie war also nach 390 schon weit verbreitet. Tatsache ist fer- 
ner, da Chrysostomus zur Zeit der Abfassung von »De sacerdotio« in 
Antiochien wohnte. Er wirkte dort seit 381 als Diakon und etwa seit 386 
als Presbyter und hochberühmter Prediger, bis er 398 zum Patriarchen 
von Konstantinopel erwáhlt wurde. Sein »Chef« war der seit 381 den 
antiochenischen Bischofsstuhl innehabende Flavian von Antiochien. 
Endlich ist auch dies eine historische Tatsache, daf) unter Flavian (381- 
ca. 404) gerade die antiochenische Kirche, die ja bis weit in den syri- 
schen Osten reichte, eine messalianische Krise zu bestehen hatte: Epi- 
phanius bemerkte schon um 376/7, daf) Messalianer von Mesopotamien 
aufgebrochen und in Antiochien angekommen seien.?$ Theodoret wei, 
daf Flavian den Messalianerführer Adelphios der Irrlehre überführt 
hat.?' Timotheus von Konstantinopel überliefert, da) Flavian gegen die 
Messalianer literarisch tátig geworden sei.?* Photius überliefert aus sei- 
ner gelehrten »Bibliothek«, daB die unter Führung des Amphilochius 
von Ikonium veranstaltete Synode von Side (vor 400) einen Synodal- 
brief an Flavian geschickt habe, um ihn über die antimessalianischen 
Beschlüsse dieser Synode zu informieren: Flavian habe selbst eine Anti- 
messalianersynode veranstaltet. Daraufhin habe Flavian seinerseits mit 
den Bischófen der Osrhoene im oberen Mesopotamien wegen dieser 
Háresie korrespondiert. In einem zweiten Schreiben an einen armeni- 
schen Bischof habe sich Flavian über dessen Messalianerpatronage 
beschwert. Noch im 5. Jahrhundert wandte sich der Metropolit Johan- 
nes von Antiochien in der Messalianerkontroverse ratsuchend an 
Patriarch Nestorius von Konstantinopel.? Sehr wahrscheinlich war 
auch schon der erste Brief Gregors von Nyssa, geschrieben an Flavian 
um 390, durch die der Kirche drohende Gefahr des Messalianismus ver- 
anlafit. Gregor spricht hier von einer theologischen Unruhe, die wie ein 
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bóses Feuer ganz Kappadozien erfaft habe, auch die Diózese Flavians 
laufe Gefahr, davon verzehrt zu werden.?? Nun wissen wir aus anderen 
Quellen, daf) Gregor von Nyssa selbst tief in die Messalianerkrise ver- 
wickelt war.?' Das alles, wie auch viele andere Details aus der 
Geschichte des Messalianismus sind zwar noch nicht in eine umfassende 
Darstellung gebracht worden. Aber ein unumstófliches Resultat ist 
doch, daf) um die Jahre 386/88, als Chrysostomus »De sacerdotio« ver- 
Óffentlichte, die messalianische Bewegung auch in Antiochien bekannt 
war. Ja, Flavian von Antiochien war in den letzten beiden Jahrhzehnten 
des vierten Jahrhunderts »the acknowledged authority on Messalian 
matters« (Stewart??). Weil also »De sacerdotio« geographisch und chro- 
nologisch in das Umfeld des Messalianismus gehórt, sind die von Chry- 
sostomus in »De sacerdotio IV,5-6« kritisierten Zeitgenossen, denen der 
Kirchenvater immer noch mit Sympathie begegnet, am ehesten als 
Anhánger jenes frommen Geisteschristentums zu bezeichnen, das gegen 
Ende des vierten und in der ersten Hálfte des fünften Jahrhunderts in 
radikalerer Form als Messalianismus offiziell verurteilt wurde. Da die 
von Chrysostomus Kritisierten eine starke Ahnlichkeit mit einem messa- 
lianischen Christentum haben, wie es Makarios-Symeon schildert, ist 
ein sozialgeschichtlicher Hintergrund von »De sacerdotio« zwar nicht 
ausschlieflich, aber hauptsáchlich im Messalianismus zu sehen. Vor die- 
sem Hintergrund glánzt und überzeugt die christliche Rhetorik unseres 
Kirchenvaters. 
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!  Zugrunde liegt ein Vortrag, den ich am 29. August 1991 im Kloster Valamo/Finnland 
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*  R. Staats, Von der Konfessionskirche zur Bischofskirche. In: Theologische Literatur- 
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* H. Chadwick, Messalianerne — en evangelisk bevegelse i det 4. arhundre. In: Tidss- 
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zum Umgang der Alten Kirche mit Háretikern In: ders., Wort und Stunde 1, Góttingen 
1966, 344-351 (336). 

'! Vgl. B 2,9,2 (Berthold I, 19,15); B 4,8 (1,50,1-12). B 4,10 (I,52,15 ff.). C 22 (Berthold 
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15 Hom. in illud, Vidi dominum 2,2; Migne PG 56,109. 
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THE CHRISTOLOGY OF APHRAHAT, THE PERSIAN SAGE: 
AN EXCURSUS ON THE 17TH DEMONSTRATION 


BY 
WILLIAM L. PETERSEN 


Aphrahat! (* c. 270 - t c. 345) is indisputably one of the giants of 
early Christianity. His twenty-three Dermnonstrations define classical 
Syriac,? and are the most significant literary monument of Syrian Chris- 
tianity before Ephrem. The alert reader of literature about Aphrahat is 
struck by a paradox in many descriptions of his theology, especially his 
Christology. Three examples will illustrate the point. 

The first sentence of the Vorwort of Ortiz de Urbina's 1933 disserta- 
tion asserts that Aphrahat's writings ''sind für die Dogmengeschichte 
ausserordentlich wertvoll; sie bieten ein unicum für die Geschichte der 
christlichen Lehre.'? This is because Aphrahat is **unabhángig von 
Nizáa und...[der] Entwicklung der griechisch-rómischen  Chris- 
tologie."* Aphrahat was and remained *'ein reiner Semit.'? **In der 
ganzen christlichen Frühzeit...ist uns...kein anderer christlicher Schrift- 
steller rein semitischer Kultur bekannt ausser Afrahat."'$ 

After such a beginning, one might presume that Ortiz de Urbina 
would contrast this **ausserordentlich wertvoll! Semitic theology with 
the Nicene and post-Nicene theology of the Hellenistic ''Great 
Church."' Instead, however, his study, titled Die Gottheit Christi bei 
Afrahat, quickly acquires a defensive tone; one hundred and forty pages 
later it climaxes with this italicized sentence: *A/so war Christus nach 
Afrahat eigentlich Gott." 

Three questions are raised by Ortiz de Urbina's conclusion. First, why 
italicize and make the capstone of one's argument what is today simply 
orthodox Christian theology—unless there is some question about it? 
Second, if Ortiz de Urbina's conclusion is correct, then does it not 
mitigate the **uniqueness'' he claims for Aphrahat? Third, how can 
Ortiz de Urbina use such patently Nicene language to summarize 
Aphrahat's theology, which he himself has characterized as being so 
distinctly Semitic, an 'funicum," untouched by the Hellenistic world 
and Nicaea? 
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The second example comes from the Oxford Dictionary of the Chris- 
tian Church. The article on Aphrahat contains this sentence: 
*(Aphrahat's) writings show...that, af least in intention, he was 
orthodox in his theology."'* **In intention'' only? The logical inference 
is that the /ertter of Aphrahat's theology is not **orthodox,'' for if it 
were, then there would be no need to speak of ''intent."" What does the 
author? of the article know that forces him to qualify his statement in 
this disingenuous way? Moreover, what early Christian writer did not 
intend to be **orthodox""? 

The third example is found in De viris inlustribus of Gennadius of 
Marseilles. Writing between 461 and 469,'? Gennadius gives the only 
ancient report of Aphrahat in the West,' and lists the title of 
Aphrahat's 17th Demonstration as **De Christo quod filius Dei sit ef 
consubstantialis patri. However, according to both known Syriac 
manuscripts of this Demonstration,'? as well as all eight manuscripts of 
its Armenian translation,'^ its title is—with minor variants—''De 
Christo dei filio." Heretofore, no one has remarked on the theological 
significance of this discrepancy. This is surprising, for already in 1756 
the difference was apparent to anyone who examined a synoptic table 
in N. Antonelli's edition of the Armenian tradition, which placed the 
titles of the individual Dermonstrations from the Armenian MSS 
alongside those found in Gennadius. ^ What in the 17th Demonstration 
motivated someone—as early as the fifth century, almost within a cen- 
tury of Aphrahat's lifetime—to modify the title by interpolating'* the 
Nicene watchword ''consubstantialis'! ( — ópoo0otoc)? 

An examination of the 17th Demonstration, written in 343/344, 
answers these questions. This Demonstration, like the other twenty-two, 
claims to have been occasioned by questions put to Aphrahat by Syrian 
Christians. The title of the 17th Demonstration, **Of Christ that he is 
the Son of God" ( «aee 3 oo mi»3 réuaxs9 1a. 3), indicates the subject. 
It is an extended excursus on Christology, which, when seen from the 
vantage point of Nicaea and the Graeco-Roman world, is indeed 
unusual, but hardly—when put in its proper context—an ''unicum."' 

The beginning of the Demonstration (XVII.1) states the charge made 
by Jews against Christians: 


...hey (the Jews) say thus: ''You worship and serve a man 
( eeánx A ) who was begotten, and a son of man ( «2e àxXo ) who 
was crucified, and you call ( .. o*»se€ eo ) a son of man 'God' 
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( mee viec à33)." And although God ( eeeMeeA ) has no son 
( à» ), you say about this crucified Jesus that he is the Son 
of God ( eMe... à» ).... Therefore, you are opposing God 

in that you. call a man (eezsáSM ) God ( eae ). | 


By the time of Aphrahat, such charges were neither new nor remark- 
able. Celsus leveled the same charge in the late-170's, and Jews appear 
to have voiced the same objection as early as the end of the first cen- 
tury.'* What is remarkable, however, is the defense which Aphrahat 
subsequently gives his correspondents for use against the Jews. Con- 
sider the following: 


(XVII.2) ...while we grant to (the Jews) that he is a son of man 
( €xse€ à23),'? and at the same time we honor him ( ,eusies ) and 
call him ( ,emasno ) God ( «eMe ) and Lord (vex. 9o), it is not in 
any strange fashion that we so call him, nor do we apply to him a 
novel name ( «€x. ), which they (the Jews) themselves do not use. 
Yet it is a sure thing with us that Jesus our Lord is God ( e «Mee ), 
the Son of God ( «ee à» ), and the King, the King's Son, Light 
from light,?" Creator and Counselor, and Guide, and Way, and 
Redeemer, and Shepherd, Gatherer, and Door, and Pearl, and 
Lamp; and by many names ( «exo ) is he surnamed ( a ee ).?! 
But we shall leave aside all of them, and prove concerning him that 
he is the Son of God («eMe 3 oo vtà23) and "God" ( mMeeto ) 
who comes from God ( e eee c3). 

(3) The venerated name ( «mx. ) of Godhead ( e&omVee3a ) has 
been applied also to righteous men ( «€a.Àv v€xe€ ), and they have 
been held worthy to be called by it. And the men with whom God 
was well pleased, them he called ''*My sons" (329) and '*'My 
friends" ( ,»awio ). When he chose Moses his friend and his beloved 
and made him chief and teacher and priest unto his people he called 
him ( ,eie ) God ( eMe ). For he said to him: *'I have made you 
a God ( eMe ) unto Pharaoh." And he gave him His priest for a 
prophet, **And Aaron your brother shall speak for you to Pharaoh, 
and you shall be unto him a God, and he shall be unto you an inter- 
preter." Thus not alone to the evil Pharaoh did He make Moses 
God ( «ee ), but also unto Aaron, the holy priest, He made 
Moses God ( «oe ). 

(4) Again, hear concerning the title Son of God, ( eemMee3 i23) 
as we have called Him. (The Jews) say that *'though God has no 
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son, you make that crucified Jesus, the firstborn son of God. "' Yet 
He called Israel, *'*My firstborn; I have said unto you, let My Son 
go to serve me... Out of Egypt I have called my Son."'... So also 
we call the Christ, the Son of God ( eeee3 mi»), for through him 
we have gained the knowledge ( ,max.3» ) of God; even as He called 
Israel, **My firstborn son,"' and as He said concerning Solomon, 
*He shall be to me a son."' And we call him God, even as He sur- 
named Moses by His own name.... 

(5) For the name ( «€x. ) of Godhead ( e&omNe3 ) is given for 
the highest honor in the world, and with whomsoever God is well 
pleased, He applied it to him.... 

(6)...Though He is the great King, He grudges not the name of 
Kingship to men. And though He is the great God, yet He grudged 
not the name ( «s»x.) of Godhead («ome ) to the sons of 
flesh.... 

(7) ...no one should suppose that there is another God ( « eMe ), 
either before or afterwards... 

(8) Now by these things the stubborn will be convinced that it is 
nothing strange that we call («x» «43o3) Christ the Son of God 
( mee 3 0i» ).... And they will be forced to own that the name of 
Godhead also belongs to him (Christ), for He (God) also associated 
the righteous in the name of God ( «wee ).? 


This is the passage which has caused such difficulty for later Christian 
scholars. Taken at face value, its Christology is subordinationist.?? This 
would not be embarrassing except for the fact that Aphrahat is writing 
eighteen or nineteen years after the Council of Nicaea, and from antiq- 
uity has an unblemished reputation for orthodoxy: 

It is necessary to emphasize beforehand the official position and the 
unblemished repute of Aphraates.... Later generations of Syriac 
writers...all alike, both Nestorians and Monophysites, testify to the 
orthodoxy of this fourth century Father.?* 

The discontinuity between, on the one hand, the subordinationist 
Christology apparently present in the 17th Dern. and, on the other 
hand, Aphrahat's post-Nicene date and his reputation for orthodoxy, 
is the dilemma confounding later Christian scholars. Surveying the vari- 
ous ways in which they deal with the matter, one discovers a reluctance 
to consider the possibility that the 17th Dern. presents a subordina- 
tionist Christology. Three ploys have been used. The first, used by the 
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majority, acknowledges Aphrahat's Semitic world view, but then pro- 
ceeds to assert his theological orthodoxy. Ortiz de Urbina and the 
ODCC entry, cited at the beginning of this article, follow this path. 
Other examples are Antonelli, who goes out of his way to assure readers 
that the 17th Dem. is '*'maxime conjunctum" ... ''Catholico 
Dogmate Divinitatis Christi Domini.''?* Because of this concord, Gen- 
nadius' divergent title is *apposita.''?$ This approach is also used by J. 
Forget. According to him, Aphrahat demonstrates that **Christum vero 
et proprio sensu, seu natura, esse Dei Filium.''?' Those who might think 
they detect something else in Aphrahat's argumentation are assured that 
**Nihil scilicet intenditur aliud quam Judaeorum confutatio.''?* Note 
the apologetic subtext: Aphrahat did not intend anything beyond con- 
founding the Jews. This '*minimalist"" line receives a new twist in the 
hands of Ortiz de Urbina, who states that **die ganze 17. Homilie einen 
starken polemischen Charakter zeigt, wonach die Moglichkeit eines 
argumentum ad hominem ausser Zweifel steht."?? As such, Aphrahat's 
words are not to be taken at face value. The aim of all these scholars 
is clearly apologetic; today this is recognized—albeit, belatedly.?? These 
themes, however, still find voice. A recent dissertation by P. Bruns 
offers a more sensitive—and helpful—treatment than these earlier 
dogmatic apologists. Nevertheless, Bruns introduces his citations from 
this crucial portion of the 17th Dem. with words which betray his 
dependence on Ortiz de Urbina: '/Man wird im folgenden auf diese 
Argumentationsstruktur ad hominem', náher 'ad Iudaeos', achtgeben 
müssen.'"?' To his credit, Bruns cannot bring himself to proclaim 
Aphrahat ''orthodox"'; but neither can he bring himself to call 
Aphrahat an 'fadoptionist,"" or even a ''subordinationist'': 
Neben adoptianisch? anmutenden Passagen bezeugt Aphrahat 
gelegentlich auch den góttlichen Ursprung und die Wesensverwandt- 
schaft Christi mit dem Vater. Doch auch hier ist nicht das 
metaphysische Interesse an einer Hypostasierung der zweiten Per- 
son der góttlichen Dreifaltigkeit leitend.? 

A second ploy is to deny the presence of Semitic elements in 
Aphrahat's thought and then to affirm his theological orthodoxy. 
Perhaps the most astonishing of this crowd is A. Hudal, who asserts 
that **Das Christentum Afrahats ist...nicht semitisch,...sondern der 
Glaube der Urkirche.'?* Following Hudal, then, the **Glaube der 
Urkirche" was *''nicht semitisch.'' In both this and the first ploy, the 
common operative element is transparent: it is a desire to reach a 
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predetermined conclusion, namely, that Aphrahat's Christology was 
**orthodox,"' as defined by the Great Church. 

The third ploy, popular in recent scholarship, is to pass over the issue 
in silence. An example is the 169-page (Introduction! in the new 
Sources chrétiennes translation: it has no section devoted to Aphrahat's 
Christology. The closest one comes is a brief section on *'L'Esprit et le 
Messie,"" which scrupulously avoids the issues raised by the 17th Dern. 

There is also a fourth approach. Th. Noldeke recognized the 
significance of the 17th Dern. and—perhaps because he was a gram- 
marian and not a theologian?—bluntly summarized its contents: 
*Damit wird also die Gottheit Christi für nicht viel mehr als einen 
Ehrentitel erklárt.'?$ F.C. Burkitt also took Aphrahat's statements at 
face value, and devoted most of a chapter in his Early Eastern Chris- 
tianity to the 17th Dem. He pronounced Aphrahat's Christology *'sur- 
prising...in the middle of the fourth century?': *'It is not exactly what 
we are accustomed to read in the Fathers."?' 

Although Aphrahat's argument is congruent with earlier subordina- 
tionist traditions, previous scholarship has not introduced any of these 
into the discussion. This is regrettable, for these parallels illuminate the 
sources of Aphrahat's tradition and clarify his own theology. Consider 
the following, from the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitiones, 1I.41.3- 
42.1, extant only in Rufinus' Latin translation: 


(I1.41.3) Thus, although there are many that are called gods, yet 
there is one who is greater than all of them, namely the God of the 
Jews, who is also called God of Gods. (4) For not everyone who is 
called *'god"' is necessarily God. Indeed, even Moses is called the 
god of Pharaoh, and it is certain that he was a man; and Judges 
were called gods, and it is evident that they were mortals.... (42.1) 
Therefore, the name god is applied in three ways: either because he 
is truly (God), or because he is the servant of Him who truly is 
(God), or for the honor of the one who sends him, that his 
authority may be full, this one is called this (**god""), which is (the 
name of) He who sends him...?: 


The Recognitiones are assigned a Syrian or Palestinian provenance, and 
their composition is dated to c. 350—the same period in which the 17th 
Dem. was composed. A Grundschrift (G) is thought to lie behind 
Recog. 1I.41.3-4 (but not II.42.1, the last part of the quotation); G is 
thought to have originated in Syria, between c. 220 and c. 300 CE.? 
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Consequently, this portion of the Recognitiones not only is contem- 
poraneous with (or antedates) Aphrahat, but also comes from the same 
locale. Parallels between the 17th Dem. and this passage from the 
Recognitiones are manifest: in both, the same point is at issue (the use 
of the name **God"' for Jesus); in both, the Hebrew Bible is appealed 
to for precedent; in both, *'calling" someone *'god"' is an **honour," 
either for the one who has had the title bestowed on him (so Dern. 17.5), 
or for the one who bestows it (so Recog. 11.42.1); in both, the same 
passage (Ex. 7:1) is cited to establish the same point: that there is a 
distinction between the supreme creating God (YHWH) and those who 
only *bear His name'': Moses, (the Judges [Recog. only]), and now 
Jesus. This evidence suggests that the 17th Dern. shares the same subor- 
dinationist tradition as the Recognitiones. Geographic proximity and 
chronological proximity reinforce this conclusion. 

Another early writer with a subordinationist Christology is Justin 
Martyr (t c. 165). Although Justin approaches the matter from the 
opposite direction as Aphrahat, their arguments and terminology are 
analogous. Both men come to the same Christological conclusion: 
although Jesus, the Christ, may bear the name ''god" and *'son of 
god," he is ot the ineffable **God" YHWH. In the 17th Dem. 
Aphrahat argues that although *'divine" names and titles can be 
bestowed upon worthy humans, these humans are not YHWH. In 
parallel fashion, Justin argues that although the same *'divine"" names 
and titles can be bestowed upon a heavenly being, this being— who has 
appeared in earlier (OT) theophanies—is not YHWH. Consider the 
following from Justin's Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, 126.1-127.4: 


(126.1) **But if you knew, Trypho;"' I continued, *^who He is that 
is called at one time the Angel of great counsel, and Man (&vfjp) by 
Ezekiel, and like the Son of man (c vióg &v0pc ov) by Daniel, and 
Child by Isaiah, and Christ and God (xpwoxóc xoi 0cóc) to be worship- 
ped by David, and Christ and a Stone by many, and Wisdom (coqeía) 
by Solomon, and Joseph and Judah and a Star by Moses, and the 
East by Zechariah, and the Suffering One and Jacob and Israel by 
Isaiah again, and Rod, and Flower, and Cornerstone, and Son of 
God (vióc 0co5), you would not have blasphemed Him who has now 
come, and been born, and suffered, and ascended to heaven; who 
shall also come again, and then your twelve tribes shall mourn. (2) 
For if you had understood what has been written by the prophets 
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you would not have denied that He was God (0cóv), Son (uióv) of 
the only, unbegotten, unutterable God.... (127.1) ... wherever God 
(6 06) says, "God (6 0cóc) went up from Abraham, '* or, "The Lord 
(xópiocz) spoke to Moses, ** and "'The Lord (xógvocz) came down to 
behold the tower which the sons of men had built, ** or when "'God 
(6 0cóc) shut Noah into the ark,'** you must not imagine that the 
unbegotten God (&vévvnxov 0cóv) Himself came down or went up 
from any place. (2) For the ineffable (&opnxoc) Father and Lord 
(rac xoi xóptoc) of all neither has come to any place, nor walks, 
nor sleeps, nor rises up, but remains in His own place.... How, 
then, could He talk with anyone, or be seen by anyone, or appear 
on the smallest portion of the earth.... (4) Therefore, neither 
Abraham, nor Isaac, nor Jacob, nor any other man, saw the Father 
(xóv xaxépa) and ineffable Lord (&opgnxov xópwv) of all, and also of 
Christ (xgvoxoo), but [saw] him who was according to His will His 
Son (vióv abxo0), being god (0cóv), and the Angel because he 
ministered to His will; whom it also pleased Him to be born a man 
by the Virgin; who was also fire when he conversed with Moses 
from the bush.^? 


Once again, note the similarities between Aphrahat and an earlier 
subordinationist Christology: in both, the setting is a confrontation 
between a Jew and a Christian; in both, the point of contention is the 
same: the application of the name ''God"' to Jesus. Both list the 
**'names''*! of Jesus. Both make the same distinction between the inef- 
fable God (YHWH ) and Jesus, the Christ, the Son of God, who is only 
**called"' by the name *'*god"' (in Justin it is a heavenly being who is so 
called; in Aphrahat's 17th Dern. it is a human; however, note that else- 
where [e.g. Dem. 1.8] Aphrahat speaks of the Christ as preexistent, 
making the analogy with Justin even closer). Both specifically reject the 
idea that there is another **God"' (Dem. 17.7 — Dial. 127.1-2). Both use 
a similar rhetorical technique to sharpen the rebuttal (Dem. 17.8: **Now 
by these things the stubborn will be convinced..."*; Dial. 126.2: **For if 
you had understood...""). 

Aphrahat's parallels with the Recognitiones and Justin occur both at 
the abstract level of theology (distinguishing between Jesus and 
YHWH) and at the concrete level of specific textual details (setting, 
listing of *^Ánames,"' etc.). Unlike the Recognitiones, it is doubtful if 
Aphrahat knew Justin's Dialogue; however, because of the parallels in 
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form of the argument and vocabulary, the Dialogue seems part of the 
same specific subordinationist tradition which suffuses the 17th Dem. 
In determining Aphrahat's source, it is important to realize that both 
the Recognitiones and Justin have close links with Judaic Christianity. 
The Judaic Christian character of the Pseudo-Clementines has been 
demonstrated in study after study; often it is thought to have been 
specifically Ebionite.*? Justin, whose Christology is acknowledged as 
subordinationist, also has ties with Judaic Christianity. Examples 
include Justin's reproduction of several distinctive textual variants 
which come from Judaic Christian gospels;** his chiliasm;*^^ and his 
listing of the ''titles"" of Christ, about which Daniélou observes: **Justin 
several times gives lists of these titles, and in this he is heir to the 
testimonia which date back to the Jewish Christian community." 
Turning to Aphrahat, over a century of scholarship has noted 
numerous points where he is dependent upon Judaism and Judaic Chris- 
tianity. Among the more obvious: (1) Bert remarks on Aphrahat's 
**Bekanntschaft mit rabbinischer Gelehrsamkeit und jüdischen Tradi- 
tionen...,''*$ citing, among other examples, parallels with the Targum 
Pseudo-Jonathan,^ and Gavin offers abundant specific examples to 
support his statement that Aphrahat '*was thoroughly conversant with, 
and dependent upon Jewish tradition'';** (2) where their origin can be 
determined, Aphrahat's OT citations come from the Hebrew/Peshitta 
version, not the LXX;* (3) Aphrahat's gospel citations frequently 
appear to take the form of the Diatessaron of Tatian, a harmony which 
circulated in Judaic-Christian circles;?? (4) for Aphrahat, the Holy Spirit 
is feminine, and called **Mother,"' as she is in Judaic Christianity (later 
Syriac sources display an increasing use of the masculine rather than the 
feminine pronoun for the Holy Spirit).?' Like many other early Judaic- 
Christians, Aphrahat is (5) a chialist? and (6) a Quartodeciman?? who 
(7) believes that Pesach will be the time of the Messiah's return.?* (8) 
both Schwen and Bert note parallels between Aphrahat and the 
Didache, perhaps the oldest surviving document of Judaic Chris- 
tianity. At the same time, scholarship has come up empty-handed 
when seeking points of contact between Aphrahat and Hellenistic Chris- 
tianity. For example, although writing after the council of Nicaea, he 
never uses e&àula of Jesus, Syriac for *'third (man)" (referencing the 
Trinity), nor does he display familiarity with the concept. By contrast, 
Ephrem—who is usually thought to have been only slightly younger 
than Aphrahat—uses the word frequently, and goes into painstaking 
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detail to educate his readers concerning the Trinity.?* Similarly, 
although numerous Hellenistic Christians were subordinationist (e.g.: 
Eusebius of Caesarea, Arius, Origen), their descriptions of the relation- 
ship between God and Jesus do not offer parallels with the abstract 
ideas or literary details found in the 17th Derr., the Recognitiones, and 
Justin. Hellenistic subordinationism is quintessentially philosophic, and 
uses an entirely different vocabulary (Aóyog versus 0&óg; 9tóxepoc cóc; 
ópoo00toc; etc.), while Judaic Christian subordinationism is essentially 
functional, titular, and references OT passages. Consequently, the 
abundance of evidence demonstrating Aphrahat's acquaintance with 
Judaism and Judaic Christianity on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, the dearth of evidence which might demonstrate acquaintance 
with Hellenistic Christianity, supports the conclusion (affirmed by 
almost all scholars) that Aphrahat was isolated from Hellenistic Chris- 
tianity; it also supports the thesis that Aphrahat's mind moved in the 
ambit of Semitic—specifically Judaic—Christianity.?' This, in turn, 
suggests that if Aphrahat were himself not a proselyte Judaic Christian, 
then at least his Christology was essentially Judaic Christian.?? 

Now one may appreciate why so many Western, **orthodox"' Chris- 
tian scholars—from Gennadius in the fifth century to the author of the 
article in the Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church—have been 
nonplussed by Aphrahat's Christology. In their discomfort they sought 
to transform his Christology into one which was ''orthodox"' by the 
standards of the Great Church. But if Aphrahat's Christology is read 
as a subordinationist Christology, then it becomes consistent with who 
Aphrahat was; it becomes consistent with Aphrahat's milieu; it assumes 
its proper place in a distinct theological tradition; and it acquires a 
parallel in a Christology contemporary with Aphrahat's time and place. 

In view of this evidence, it is difficult to maintain that Aphrahat's 
Christology is **orthodox"' by the standards of the Great Church, just 
as it is difficult to maintain that it is an ad hominem against the Jews, 
and nothing more. Aphrahat's Christology is the Christology of *'ein 
reiner Semit," who is indeed **unabhángig von Nizáa und...[der] Ent- 
wicklung der  griechisch-rómischen  Christologie." ^ Aphrahat's 
Christology is an  ''orthodox"'—that is, ''normative"'—Judaic- 
Christian Christology. Its antecedents are found in Justin Martyr; its 
sentiments, phrasings, and examples echo a passage in the contem- 
poraneous Pseudo-Clementine Recognitiones. Aphrahat's Christology 
can be called an **unicum"' only when viewed from a perspective which 
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presupposes Hellenistic, Nicene theology as normative, and which casts 
a blind eye on earlier sources such as Justin Martyr or the Pseudo- 
Clementines. The tragedy of baptizing the corpse of Aphrahat into the 
*orthodoxy"' of the Great Church is twofold. First, it displays an insen- 
sitivity to Aphrahat, for it violates the letter of his writings. Second, it 
seduces the reader into overlooking some of the most valuable informa- 
tion Aphrahat offers, namely, a glimpse of a Christology confessed by 
early Syrian Christians, a relic inherited from primitive Semitic or 
Judaic Christianity. 
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' On Aphrahat's biography see Tj. Baarda, 7TÀhe Gospel Quotations of Aphrahat The 
Persian Sage, 2 vols. (Meppel: Krips, 1975), Vol. 1, pp. 5-10; see also I. Parisot, 
Patrologia Syriaca (Parisiis: Firmin-Didot, 1894), Vol. I, pp. ix-xxi. 

?^ E. Hartwig, Untersuchungen zur Syntax des Afraates (Leipzig: Drugulin, 1893), p. 3: 
* Mit Recht kann man daher Afrahat den Klassiker der altsyrischen Sprache nennen." 

* [. Ortiz de Urbina, Die Gottheit Christi bei Afrahat, OrChrA 31.1 (Roma: Pontificium 
Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1933), p. S. 

* [bid., p. 140. 

5 [bid., p. 5. 

$ ][bid., p. 22, italics added. 

?^ ]bid., p. 140. 

5$ The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, ed. F.L. Cross and E.A. Livingstone 
(Oxford: OUP, 1974?; revised edition, 1983), 69, italics added. The same phrase also 
occurs in the first edition (1957), p. 66. 

? Dr. Sebastian Brock (Oxford) suggested that this article might have been authored by 
the late Prof. F.L. Cross. 

!(í( O,  Bardenhewer, Geschichte | der  altkirchlichen | Literatur | (Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftlichen Buchgesellschaft, 1962; photomechanical reprint of the second edi- 
tion, 1924), Vol. 4, p. 595. 

'" Q. Bert, Aphrahat's des persischen Weisen Homilien, TU 3.3 (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 
1888), p. xxv: Gennadius is *'der einzige Zeuge aus dem Abendland für unsere Homilien."' 
"7 Gennadius, Liber de viris inlustribus, ed. E.C. Richardson, TU 14.1a (1896), p. 61. 
Also in Migne, PL 58.1061. 

13 British Library, Add. 14.619 (6th cent.; Wright's *'*A"), and Add. 17.182, foll. 100- 
175 (dated 512 C.E.; Wright's ''*B"). See W. Wright, 7he Homilies of Aphraates, the Per- 
sian Sage (London: Williams & Norgate, 1869), pp. 10-16; also Aphraatis Sapientis Per- 
sae, Demonstrationes, ed. I. Parisot, in PS, ed. R. Graffin (Parisiis: Firmin-Didot, 1894), 
Vol. I, pp. Ixvii-Ixxx. 

'^ Cf. La version arménienne des oeuvres d'Aphraate le syrien, Tome III, Demonstra- 
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tions XIII-XIX, ed. G. Lafontaine (Louvain: Peeters, 1980), CSCO 423, p. 91 (text); 
idem, CSCO 424, p. 61 (translation). Bert, Aphrahat's, pp. x & xxvii, follows C.J. Sasse 
(Prolegomena in Aphraatis Sapientis Persae sermones homileticos [Lipsiae: Kreysingii, 
1879], p. 25) in dating the Armenian translation to about 430 CE. In the Armenian ver- 
sion, this Dern. is the 16th, not the 17th. The sequence and titles of the Armenian and 
Syriac versions of the Demonstrations are compared in Parisot, PS, Vol. I, pp. xxxiii- 
xxxiv. See also the next note. 

'5 N. Antonelli, Sancti Patris Nostri Jacobi Episcopi Nisibeni Sermones... (Romae: S.C. 
Propaganda Fide, 1756), pp. iii-iv. 

!$ The phrase et consubstantialis patri in Gennadius! title must be an interpolation 
because: (1) with minor variants, a/] manuscripts, both Syriac and Armenian, read the 
shorter title; (2) the '*e?"" is, in text-critical terms, a red flag marking the point at which 
the interpolation was joined to the shorter, original title; (3) lectio brevior potior; (4) Gen- 
nadius' title is otherwise unknown, and is (5) patently apologetic, (6) a theological *'cor- 
rection"' to what he (or his source) perceived to be a **non-standard"' Christology, (7) 
achieved by use of exactly the type of Nicene terminology conspicuous elsewhere in the 
Demonstrations only by its absence. G. Bert, Aphrahat's, p. xxvi, suggests that the inter- 
polation may have been present in the source used by Gennadius; if so, then it means that 
the Christology of the 17th Dem. was perceived as '*non-standard'' even earlier than the 
time of Gennadius, even closer to Aphrahat's own lifetime. 

7  Parisot, PS, I.785. 

'* C. Cels. VIII.12 (ed. Chadwick, p. 460). For a complete review of the Jewish material, 
see A.F. Segal, Two Powers in Heaven: Early Rabbinic Reports about Christianity and 
Gnosticism, SJLA 25 (Leiden: Brill, 1977). 

'? Note that such ''non-standard"' Christologies can be found even in the mouth of 
Peter, in Acts 2.22-36, esp. Acts 2.22 (''Jesus of Nazareth, a man attested to you by God 
in the mighty works and wonders and signs which God did through him...'"); cp. Acts 2.24; 
2.36. See also Ph. 2.5-11, esp. 2.9; Gal. 4.14. 

7? The phrase ''light from light" (eie»o3 ce etim 0a:: 9G ix qoxóc) need not 
indicate dependance upon Nicaea, for it antedates Nicaea: Tertullian (Apol. 21.12 
[CCAr. SL 1.124]: **'Ilumen de lumine"'; Pseudo-Tertullian (Carm. adv. Mar. 4.29 & 5.199 
[CChr.SL 2.1443 & 1453)): **de lumine lumen"'; and Dionysius of Alexandria (quoted by 
Athanasius, Ep. de sent. Dion. 15 [Migne, PL 25.504]): eàx ix :go6c. This was noted by 
O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte, Vol. 4, p. 339, n. 1, and Vol. 2, p. 433, n. 2. 

^"  G. Bert, Aphrahat's, p. 279, n. 1, notes that passages such as this provide ''eine neue 
Bestátigung, was Harnack in seiner Dogmengeschichte (S. 82f. 133) über den Gebrauch 
des góttlichen Namens in den ersten christl. Jahrhunderten sagt." See also infra, n. 45. 
?  Parisot, PS, 1.785-801. 

? "'Subordinationist'" seems more appropriate than ''adoptionist" because other 
passages (e.g., Dem. 1.8) make it clear that Aphrahat regards the Christ as preexistent. 
^  F.C. Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity (London: J. Murray, 1904), p. 82. 

?^ Antonelli, Sancti Patris, p. 362. 

? ^ [bid. This establishes that Antonelli was cognizant of the discrepancy in titles—and 
chose to explain it away. 

^? J. Forget, De vita et scriptis Aphraatis, Sapientis Persae, dissertatio historico- 
theologica... (Lovanii: Vanlinthout, 1882), p. 234. 

? Tbid. 
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? Ortiz de Urbina, Gottheit, p. 68. 

? — According to R. Murray (Symbols of Church and Kingdom [Cambridge: CUP, 1975], 
p. 2), Forget's dissertation '*horrifies us today by unabashedly wringing a whole list of 
post-Tridentine controversial theses out of the Persian Sage." P. Bruns (Das Christusbild 
Aphrahats des Persischen Weisen, Hereditas 4 [Bonn: Bórengasser, 1990], p. 1, n. 3) 
dismisses Ortiz de Urbina's work, noting that it ''entspricht wegen seines stark 
apologetischen Ansatzes nicht mehr der heutigen dogmengeschichtlichen Fragestellung."' 
? Bruns, Christusbild, p. 124. Given Bruns' criticism of Ortiz de Urbina (see the 
preceding note), his deference to Ortiz de Urbina on this point seems inconsistent. 

? This is the only place where Bruns uses *'adoptionist'' in relation to Aphrahat; he 
never uses the word *'subordinationist.'' 

? Bruns, Christusbild, p. 151. It should be noted that Origen also subscribes to **die 
Wesensverwandtschaft Christi mit dem Vater''—Origen even uses the word ópuooóctoc (In 
Hebr. frg. [Migne PG 14.1308]); cp. De princ. 1.2.4 [SC 252.118]: **Non enim per adop- 
tionem spiritus filius fit extrinsecus, sed natura filius est.'")! Yet Origen is commonly 
labeled a subordinationist—even though he /acks the **adoptianisch"' language which 
Bruns admits he finds in Aphrahat! 

^ A. Hudal, "Zur Christologie bei Afrahates Syrus,'* ThGI 3 (1911), p. 487. 

5  Aphraate le Sage Persan, Les Exposés I, ed. M.-J. Pierre (SC 349); the section on 
"L'Esprit et le Messie** covers pp. 165-170. 

?$ "Th. Nóldeke, review of W. Wright's The Homilies of Aphraates..., in GGA, sans 
num. (1869), p. 1524. 

?À F.C. Burkitt, Early, p. 93. 

*? Die Pseudoklementinen II: Rekognitionen, edd. B. Rehm and F. Paschke, GCS 51 
(Berlin: Akademie, 1964), p. 76: **(1I.41.3) ita etiamsi multi sunt qui dicuntur dii, unus 
est tamen maior omnium Iudaeorum deus, qui et deorum deus dictus est. (4) neque enim 
quicumque dictus fuerit deus, continuo deus est. denique et Moyses deus dicitur 
Pharaonis, et certum est eum hominem fuisse. et iudices dii appellati sunt, et constat eos 
fuisse mortales..... (42.1) tribus igitur modis deus quis dicitur, vel quia vere est, vel quia 
ei qui vere est, ministrat, et ob honorem mittentis, ut plena sit eius auctoritas, hoc dicitur 
iste qui missus est, quod est ille qui misit,...."' 

? Cf. J. Irmscher and G. Strecker, **Die Pseudoklementinen," in Neutestamentlichen 
Apokryphen, ed. W. Schneemelcher (Tübingen: Mohr, 19895), Vol. II, p. 446. Irmscher 
and Strecker posit Coele-Syria (Palestine) as the provenance for the Grundschrift (pp. 
441; 446). Although Greek is the original language of the Recog., MS evidence shows that 
it was translated into Syriac at a very early date, at least by 411 CE, the date of British 
Library, Add. 12.150 (p. 441). 

* —Goodspeed, Apologeten, pp. 246-249. Cf. Justin, Dial. LVI, LIX, and LXV, for 
similar statements. 

^ Cf. supra, n. 21, and infra, n. 45. 

*? "The standard study is G. Strecker, Das Judenchristentum in den Pseudoklementinen, 
TU 70 (Berlin: Akademie, 1981?); see also the additional studies (by Waitz, Schoeps, 
Cullmann, Molland) cited in J. Daniélou, 7Ahe Theology of Judaic Christianity (Lon- 
don/Philadelphia: SCM/Westminster, 1964), p. 59, n. 11. Recently, H. Drijvers (Adam 
and the True Prophet in the Pseudo-Clementines," in Loyalitütskonflikte in der 
Religionsgeschichte, Festschrift for Carsten Colpe, edd. C. Elsas and H.G. Kippenberg 
[Würtzberg/Kónigshausen: Neumann, 1990], pp. 314-323) has suggested that the Grund- 
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schrift (G) of the Clementines is not Judaic Christian, but anti-Marcionite. Although Drij- 
vers may be correct, the outcome is irrelevant for our purposes, because the final redac- 
tion of the Recog. is clearly Judaic Christian (James is a hero, while Saul is an attempted 
murderer [Recog. 1.70]; the only difference between Christians and Jews is the question 
of Jesus! messiahship—the issue of the Law is never mentioned [Recg. I.43]; etc.). Fur- 
thermore, part of our passage (II.42.1) is clearly from the redactor of the Recog., for it 
lacks a parallel in the Horn., and this portion is clearly Judaic Christian (cp. Epiphanius" 
description of Ebionite beliefs in a supreme angel [/iaer. 30.3.4-5; 30.16.4] with the des- 
cription in Recog. II.42). Additionally, even where the inspiration for our passage (in 
II.41.3-4) comes from G, comparison with the **parallel"' in the Horn. (roughly XVI.14.1- 
17.1) shows two radically different texts redacted so heavily that recovering G is virtually 
impossible. Given that Recog. II.41.3-4 (presumably inspired by G) has been shaped so 
as to agree with the following chapter (II.42—all of which is unique to the Recog., and 
therefore presumably rot from G), we are clearly dealing with the ideas of the ''creator"' 
of the Recog., who redacted G, and not the substance of G itself. Hence, this passage can 
be used as evidence for Judiac Christianity. 

^ See the examples in my ''Textual Evidence of Tatian's Dependence Upon Justin's 
'AIIOMNHMONEYMATA," NTS 36 (1990), 512-534; an illustration is Justin's acquaint- 
ance (Dial. 88.3 [ed. Goodspeed, p. 202]) with the tradition of a *'light'' in the Jordan 
at Jesus' baptism, a tradition which Epiphanius (Aaer. 30.13 (edd. Holl and Dummer, 
GCS 66 (2nd ed.), pp. 350-51]) attributes to *'the Hebrew gospel" used by a Judaic- 
Christian group, the Ebionites. 

^  Noted by J. Daniélou, 77:eology, pp. 390-96, in which he references Justin, Dial. 
81.3-4. 

^5 [bid., p. 147. 

^5 Bert, Aphrahat's, pp. xiii; idem, n. 2. 

^ [n addition to Bert, see the study of A. Baumstark, **Ps.-Jonathan zu Dtn 34.6 und 
die Pentateuchzitate Afrahats," ZAW N.F. 18 (1942/43), pp. 99-111. 

^ A F. Gavin, Aphraates and the Jews, Contrib. to Oriental Hist. & Philol. 9 (New York: 
AMS Press, 1966; originally published in JSOR 7 [1923], 95-166), p. 36; see the entire sec- 
tion titled **Concrete instances of Aphraates' dependence upon Jewish thought and 
affiliation with it," pp. 37-72. 

^ "This has been the conclusion of all researchers: P. Schwen, Afrahat, Seine Person und 
sein Verstündnis des Christentums, NSGTK 2 (Aalen: Scientia, 1973; photomechanical 
reprint of the 1907 edition), p. 38; F. Loofs, Theophilus von Antiochien Adversus Mar- 
cionem, TU 46 (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1930), p. 259; Aphraate le Sage Persan, ed. M.-J. 
Pierre, pp. 136f. 

* ^ 'This was first noted by Th. Zahn in a review of G. Phillips, The Doctrine of Addai, 
the Apostle..., in GGA, sans num. (1877), pp. 183-84. Subsequent scholarship has sup- 
ported Zahn's findings: cp. T. Baarda, The Gospel Quotations Vol. I, pp. 346-350; or 
Aphraate le Sage Persan, ed. M.-J. Pierre, pp. 140-142. The assertion that Judaic Chris- 
tians used the Diatessaron rests upon the following evidence: (1) in addition to the 
canonical gospels, its compiler, Tatian, appears to have used one (or more) Judaic Chris- 
tian gospels, probably the Gospel according to the Hebrews (cf. any recent study of the 
Diatessaron; cp. supra, n. 43); (2) it contains variant readings whose thrust is Encratitic, 
and the Encratites were a branch of Judaic Christianity (cf. D. Plooij, **Eine enkratitische 
Glosse im Diatessaron," ZNW 22 [1923], 1-16; and B. Metzger, Early Versions of the New 
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Testament [Oxford: OUP, 1977], 33-35); (3) the Manichees used a Diatessaron, and Mani, 
their founder, grew up in a Judaic-Christian Elkesaite community (cf. my article *'An 
Important Unnoticed Diatessaronic Reading in Turfan Fragment M-18,"' in Text and 
Testimony, Essays on New Testament and Apocryphal Literature in Honour of A.F.J. 
Klijn, edd. Tj. Baarda, A. Hilhorst, G.P. Luttikhuizen and A.S. van der Woude 
[Kampen: Kok, 1988], pp. 187-192). 
53! Cp. Dem. 18.10 (Parisot, PS, 1.840) with the **Gospel of the Hebrews,"' as cited twice 
by Origen, Comm. Io. 2.12 (SC 120.262), and Hom. in Ier. 15.4 (SC 238.122). Cf. the 
remarks of F.C. Burkitt, Early, pp. 88-90, who notes the Peshitta sometimes uses the 
masculine, while the Old Syriac uses the feminine; the evidence of Ephrem is also divided 
(cf. E. Beck, Ephráms Trinitáüslehre im Bild von Sonne/Feuer, Licht und Wárme, CSCO 
425 [Louvain: Peeters, 1981], p. 59; and R. Murray, Symbols, pp. 312-320, esp. p. 318: 
**Ephrem, although he conjugates rá/Aá [''spirit''] as feminine, only once seems interested 
in *her' actual femininity...'"). 
* Cf. Dem. II.13-14 (Parisot, PS, I.76-77). Cp. the discussion of F. Gavin, Aphraates 
and the Jews, p. 57: '*The chiliasm of Aphraates is strikingly Jewish."' 
5  G. A.M. Rouwhorst, Les hymnes pascales d'Ephrem de Nisibe, VigChr.S 7 (Leiden: 
Brill, 1989), Vol. 1, pp. 131-156, esp. pp. 190-193. 
5* See my ''Eusebius and the Paschal Controversy," in Eusebius, Christianity, and 
Judaism, edd. H. Attridge and G. Hata (Detroit/Tokyo: Wayne State Univ. 
Press/Yamamoto Shoten, 1992), pp. 311-325. Cf. Exodus Rabbah 15.1 (apropos of Ex. 
12:2), which speaks of the month of Nisan as the month of the ''first and final redemp- 
tion."' 
5 P. Schwen, Afrahat, Seine Person, p. 65; G. Bert, Aphrahat's, pp. 18, n. 1, and 19, 
n. 2. On the Judaic-Christian character of the Didache, see J.-P. Audet, La Didache, 
Instructions des Apótres (Paris: Gabalda, 1958); J. Daniélou, Jewish Christianity, pp. 28- 
30; Barnabas and the Didache, ed. R. Kraft, Vol. 3 of The Apostolic Fathers (New York: 
Nelson, 1965), p. 76; C. Jefford, The Sayings of Jesus in the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, VigChr.S 11 (Leiden: Brill, 1989), p. 144. It should be noted that many scholars 
have given the Didache a Syrian or West-Syrian provenance. 
55 | See E. Beck, Ephrüms Trinitütslehre. 
3 As background, see the section ''Aphraate et le monde juif" in ApAhraate le Sage Per- 
san, Les Exposés I, ed. M.-J. Pierre, SC 349, pp. 112-131; and S. Brock, '**Jewish Tradi- 
tions in Syriac Sources," JJS 30 (1979), pp. 212-232. 
55 Pace Ortiz de Urbina, Die Gottheit, 21, who concludes from the following sentence 
(from Dem. XVII.10 [Parisot, PS, I.805]: vsaxse e^» e^3 Basex nC3Oon o0 re 
eto: Lo, I from the Gentiles have heard [that] Christ will come"): **Daraus ergibt sich, 
dass Afrahat kein Juden-Christ sondern ein Heiden-Christ war." Here, Ortiz de Urbina 
has failed to distinguish between nationality and religious affiliation: Of course Afrahat 
would—correctly—call himself «3956 ce» ("from the Gentiles"), for he was 
(apparently) a Persian by birth, not a Jew. But that does not preclude affiliating himself 
with or adopting the theology of Judaic Christians. (A parallel case is Mani, the founder 
of the Manichaeans, who, although a Babylonian by birth, was raised in a Judaic- 
Christian community, from which he borrowed many theological ideas.) 

A similar but more subtle attempt to distance Aphrahat from Judaic Christianity is 
mounted by M.-J. Pierre, Aphraate le Sage Persan, Les Exposés I, p. 130: *'Il (Aphraate) 
combat d'abord les tendances trop ascétiques qui trouvent quelque complicité au sein de 


, 
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son Église, d'origine judéo-chrétienne."' The inference, left for the reader to draw, is that 
Aphrahat could not be Judaic Christian himself because he opposed certain ascetic 
tendencies whose origin Pierre (perhaps dubiously?) attributes to Judaic Christianity. But 
in the note (4 49) attached to this sentence, Pierre names the specific ''tendances"' 
Aphrahat opposed: they were ''des marcionites, des valentiniens et des manichéens'"'! 
Now, while it is true that Judaic Christianity profoundly influenced these three sects, it 
is false to presume that the sum total of Judaic Christianity was limited to them and their 
beliefs. (To continue the parallel with Mani: numerous Judaic Christians opposed 
Manichaeism.) 


A grant from the Institute for the Arts and Humanistic Studies at the Pennsylvania State 
University funded portions of the research for this study. 
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DAS KRITERIUM DER WAHRHEIT 
IN AUGUSTINS CONTRA ACADEMICOS* 


VON 


THERESE FUHRER 


Kann ein Mensch Weisheit und Glückseligkeit erlangen, indem er die 
Wahrheit sucht, oder erst, wenn er sie gefunden hat? — Mit dieser Frage 
setzen sich die Gespráchsteilnehmer in Augustins frühester erhaltener 
Schrift, dem Dialog Contra Academicos, auseinander. Dabei vertreten 
Augustins Schüler Licentius und spáter Alypius den Standpunkt der 
Neuen Akademie, nàmlich dass man ein sapiens werden kónne, auch 
wenn man die Wahrheit nicht findet, sondern nur sucht;! die Gegenposi- 
tion wird im ersten Buch von einem weiteren Schüler Augustins, Tryge- 
tius, dann von Augustin selber verteidigt:? Erst nachdem man die Wahr- 
heit gefunden hat, ist die sapientia erlangt (vgl. 1, 2, 5-1, 3, 7). 

Nachdem Augustin im ersten Buch seine beiden Zóglinge der Uebung 
halber (vgl. 1, 9, 25: exercere vos vellem) gegeneinander hat disputieren 
lassen, ohne dass die Frage entschieden worden ist, soll Licentius im 
zweiten Buch einem Angriff von Seiten Augustins gegen die Akademi- 
ker entgegentreten,? wobei die genannte Fragestellung von Buch 1 wei- 
terhin im Auge behalten wird (vgl. 2, 9, 23; 3, 1, 1). Nach dem Próo- 
mium (2, 1, 1-2, 3, 9) folgt ein Einleitungsgesprách, in dem zuerst 
nochmals die Szenerie und die náheren Umstánde vergegenwártigt wer- 
den (2, 4, 10).* Licentius will sich für den folgenden Disput wappnen 
und verlangt von Augustin eine kurze Darstellung der Academicorum 
sententia, der Lehrmeinung der Neuen Akademie.? In den beiden fol- 
genden Paragraphen (2, 5, 11f.) kommt Augustin dem Wunsch seines 
Schülers nach, wobei er offensichtlich Ciceros Academici Libri als 
Quelle zugrunde legt. Folgende Thesen werden genannt: 
$8 1I: - Es ist móglich, dass der Mensch weise ist, obwohl er kein Wis- 

sen erlangen kann (wenigstens nicht in philosophischen Dingen"), 
und trotzdem kann er weise sein.*? 

- Weisheit kann bereits bei der Suche nach der Wahrheit erlangt 
werden.? 
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- Da alles unklar ist,'? stimmt der Weise keiner Sache zu (er übt 

inox), um der Gefahr des Irrtums zu entgehen." 

- Die Wahrheit kann nicht begriffen werden." 

- Dies folgt aus Zenons Definition der 'kataleptischen Erschei- 

nung', die im folgenden referiert wird (dazu s.u.). 
$ 12: - Dem Vorwurf der Stoa, dass die Akademiker durch ihre 

Zurückhaltung der Zustimmung handlungsunfáhig werden, '? hal- 

ten die Akademiker das *Glaubhafte' (probabile) entgegen, nach 

dem sie sich richten.'^ 

Dass dieses *Glaubhafte' (probabile) von den Akademikern — d.h. 
eigentlich erst von Cicero — auch das *'Wahrscheinliche' (veri simile) 
genannt wird,'^ gibt Augustin in der Diskussion in Buch 2 Anlass zur 
Frage, wie man von einem veri simile überhaupt sprechen kónne, ohne 
das verum zu kennen. Er selbst beantwortet sie in einem Referat zur 
Geschichte der Akademie am Ende von Buch 3 (88 37-43): Die Akade- 
miker kannten das verum, wollten jedoch die in ihrem Materialismus 
befangenen Stoiker nicht an diesem Wissen teilhaben lassen und 
behaupteten, es kónne nicht gefunden werden. Somit vertraten die Aka- 
demiker nach aussen die Lehre der sogenannten Neuen Akademie, 
innerhalb ihrer Schule wurde jedoch die Lehre Platons im Geheimen 
unverándert weitertradiert.'$ 
In der Auseinandersetzung mit den anderen Philosophenschulen — 

im besonderen mit der Stoa — vertrat die Neue Akademie jedoch die 
These, nichts kónne begriffen werden, und zwar bediente man sich für 
die Argumentation der zenonischen Definition der *kataleptischen 
Erscheinung', die in $ 11 referiert wird. Augustin hált sich in dieser 
Wiedergabe der Definition fast wórtlich an die Formulierung Ciceros, 
wie sie uns in dessen Dialog Academici Priores erhalten ist (2, 18):' 


Augustin: sed verum non posse comprehendi ex illa Stoici Zenonis definitione 
arripuisse videbantur, qui ait id verum percipi posse, quod ita esset 
animo impressum ex eo unde esset, ut esse non posset ex eo, unde 
non esset. 


Die These aber, dass das Wahre nicht begriffen werden kónne, eigneten sie 
sich offenbar an aufgrund jener bekannten Definition des Stoikers Zenon, 
der sagt, dass dasjenige als wahr erfasst werden kónne, welches 
dem Geist vondaher, woesherstamme,soaufgeprágt worden sei, 
wie es nicht sein kónne von daher, wo es nicht herstamme. 


Cicero: ... cum enim ita negaret (scil. Philon) quicquam esse quod compre- 
hendi posset (id enim esse &àxaxáXny mov), siillud esset sicut Zeno defini- 
ret, tale visum (iam enim hoc pro qavxacía verbum satis hesterno sermone 
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trivimus) — visum igitur impressum effictumque ex eo unde esset 
quale esse non posset ex eo unde non esset. 


Er bestritt nàmlich, dass es etwas gebe, das begriffen werden kónne 
(damit übersetzen wir akatalempton), im Falle dass es sich — nach 
Zenons Definition — um eine 'Erscheinung' handle (dieses Wort als 
Wiedergabe von phantasia haben wir in unserer gestrigen Unterhaltung 
schon oft genug verwendet) — nochmals also: um eine *Erscheinung'!, die 
[uns] so eingeprágt und dem Gegenstand, von dem sie stammt, so 
nachgebildet ist, wie sie es nicht sein kónnte nach einem Gegen- 
stand, von dem sie nicht stammt. 

Sacherláuterungen zum Text Augustins: 

Zu id verum percipi posse: Bei Cicero ist dieser Satz vom Stand- 
punkt des Akademikers Philon her negativ formuliert (cum ... negaret 
quicquam esse quod comprehendi posset; vgl. auch Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 77: 
... Si nec percipere quicquam posset sapiens). Dieser Teil der Definition 
entspricht dem Definiendum: Da die 'kataleptische Erscheinung' defi- 
niert wird, müsste mit den Worten id verum percipi posse eigentlich 
dementsprechend eben die *'kataleptische Erscheinung' umschrieben 
sein.'* Tatsáchlich ist das Subjekt zu percipi posse o.à. meist visum: 
Vgl. Ac. Pr. 2, 18: si illud esset, sicut Zeno definiret, tale visum etc.; 
ibid. 2, T7: quoniam esset quod percipi posset. quid ergo id esset. 
*visum' credo; Aug. C. Ac. 3, 9, 18: tale scilicet visum comprehendi et 
percipi posse etc.; vgl. 3, 9, 21.?? 

Ein visum, gr. qavtaoía, ist die Erscheinung?? eines von den Sinnen 
erfassten materiellen Objekts und seiner Eigenschaften?! im Zentralor- 
gan (dem T|yeuovixóv).?? *Kataleptisch' (xaxaAmnztuxf)) ist die Erscheinung, 
wenn sie das Objekt 'erfasst' und diesem Organ unmissverstándlich 
*begreifbar' (evident) macht.? Wird diese Information vom 7iyeuovixóv 
bejaht und gespeichert, kommt ein «Erkennen! (xatéáAnjt) zustande.?* 

Wie bereits erwáhnt, bringt Augustin visum in die Definition hinein 
in C. Ac. 3, 9, 18 und 2I: id visum ait posse comprehendi etc. An der 
vorliegenden Stelle ersetzt er jedoch Ciceros visum durch verum.?^ 
Angesichts dessen ergeben sich für das Verstándnis von id grundsátzlich 
zwei Móglichkeiten: Entweder bezeichnet es unmittelbar das Objekt der 
Wahrnehmung, oder es muss mit visum ergánzt werden. Da jedoch 
weder vorher noch nachher im Kontext der vorliegenden Stelle von 
einem visum die Rede ist und da Augustin auch kaum erwarten darf, 
dass Licentius bzw. ein Leser des Dialogs sich zu id ohne weiteres visum 
hinzudenkt, kann man davon ausgehen, dass mit id das Objekt der 
Wahrnehmung gemeint ist. 
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Zwischen percipi und comprehendi wird offenbar nicht unterschie- 
den;?$ auch bei Cicero ist nicht klar, ob perceptio und comprehensio 
verschiedene Vorgánge der Wahrnehmung bezeichnen (vgl. z.B. Ac. Pr. 
2, T); 

Zu quoditaessetanimoimpressum ex eo, unde esset: Dies ent- 
spricht in Ciceros Version dem Satz: si illud esset ... tale visum — 
impressum effictumque ex eo, unde esset; vgl. auch Ac. Pr. 2, 77: 
(visum) ... ex eo quod esset, sicut esset, impressum et signatum et effic- 
tum, und: si id tale esset ab eo, quod est. Dieser Teil der Definition 
übersetzt das griechische (qgavtaoía xao emu, £actv) f| &xó x00 ónápyovtoc 
xai xat a0t10 tÓ onópyxov Évoxop.epacyuévr xoi évomeogpacruauévm (bzw. évamo- 
tEtUT.topuévr).?* «ó ónápyxov, 'das (nicht) existierende Objekt! bzw. 'der 
(nicht) zutreffende Sachverhalt',?? wird in den lat. Versionen mit einer 
Verbform von esse umschrieben. xai xac'a0tó 10 ónópyov ist in den lat. 
Definitionen nur gerade mit ita bzw. tale wiedergegeben; in Cic. Ac. Pr. 
2, 77 entspricht es dem sicut esset.?? Vgl. auch die etwas andere Formu- 
lierung bei Cic. ibid. 2, 112 (vgl. ibid. 2, 41): id percipi posse ... quod 
impressum esset e vero, wo e vero dem ex eo, unde esset o.à. bei Cicero 
(Ac. Pr. 2, 18) und Augustin bzw. dem griechischen &zó cob ón&pyovtoc 
entspricht (hier ohne xac'aótxó x0 ün&pyov). 

Zu animo impressum: Dahinter steht die Vorstellung der «óxcotc, 
des Ab- oder Eindrucks des wahrgenommenen Objekts im 7yeuovixóv.?! 
Zu der Version aus Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 18 fügt Augustin animo hinzu; vgl. 
Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 34: verum ... impressum in animo atque mente.?? 

Zu ut esse non posset ex eo, unde non esset: Dies entspricht 
würtlich der Version Ciceros (dort wird der Satz mit quale eingeleitet, 
entsprechend dem vorangehenden :al/e visum). In der gr. Version lautet 
dieser Teil der Definition: ota/óroía oàx &v vévovco &ró ui) 9n&pyovtoc. Vgl. 
die Formulierung bei Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 112: quo modo imprimi non posset 
a falso (falsum hier als «ó u?, ónápyov??).?* Nach Cic. ibid. 2, 77 hat 
Zenon die Definition erst spáter um diesen Zusatz erweitert, nachdem 
die Akademiker gerade aufgrund seiner Definition die Móglichkeit der 
Wahrnehmung widerlegen wollten, indem sie sagten, eine Erscheinung 
kónne ja auch von einem nicht existenten oder von einem anderen 
Objekt herrühren?* und deswegen mit einer xoxoAmnztux?) qavcaoía ver- 
wechselbar sein.?$ Dieser Zusatz (vgl. Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 77: additum; 2, 
112: accessio) bildete in der Folge offenbar die Grundlage zu den weite- 
ren stoisch-akademischen Auseinandersetzungen,?? wáhrend die Peripa- 
tetiker die Definition weiterhin in der 'ursprünglichen' Formulierung 
verwendeten.?? 
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Es ergibt sich also, dass der einzige relevante Unterschied in der Wie- 
dergabe der zenonischen Definition bei Cicero und Augustin darin 
besteht, dass dieser verum in seine Version einfügt. Im folgenden soll 
nun untersucht werden, inwieweit sich Augustin auf Quellen stützen 
konnte, die ihm die Grundlage boten, eine solche Aenderung überhaupt 
vorzunehmen,?? und welche Absicht er damit verbunden hat. 

Ein verum ist im Zusammenhang mit der stoischen Definition bei 
Cicero (a) entweder eine Erscheinung, die ein ihr zugrunde liegendes 
Objekt korrekt abbildet,* und meistens wird es dabei einem falsum 
gegenübergestellt. In diesem Sinn ist verum meist Attribut zu visum, ein 
verum visum ist also eine qgavxaoía &ÀAnffic, als welche die xatoAmn tux?) qav- 
zaoía gilt; ein visum falsum ist dementsprechend eine qavxaoía deu] 
(vgl. SVF 2, 65). 

Die andere Móglichkeit (b) zeigt z.B. Ac. Pr. 2, 112 (... quod impres- 
sum esset a vero ... quomodo imprimi non posset a falso), wo verum 
das von der Erscheinung abgebildete, ihr also zugrunde liegende, existie- 
rende Objekt bezeichnet (1ó ónápyov);*' wiederum ist das Gegenteil das 
falsum, jetzt also das, was nicht zugrunde liegt (xó v7, ónépyov).*? In den 
entsprechenden griechischen Texten wird «ó (u7)) ón&pyov als Objekt der 
Wahrnehmung allerdings nur dann als &A70é; bzw. ds600c bezeichnet, 
wenn das Objekt eine *Aussage' betreffend ein Objekt ist (ein à£cpua).*? 
&AnÜf; bzw. devo; sind in den griechischen Quellen dementsprechend 
für die Stoiker nicht *Eigenschaften von 'Dingen' sondern von Urtei- 
len', und so haben die Stoiker auch nicht die Klasse der materiellen 
Objekte der Wahrnehmung in *wahr' und 'falsch' eingeteilt, sondern die 
*Wahrnehmungsinhalte, die in Form eines Urteils artikuliert werden 
kónnen'.^* Aehnlich verhált es sich mit den Begriffen *Wahrheit' und 
'das Wahre': 4j &Affüewx ist für die Stoiker ein cógu«,*5 d.h. sie ist »a 
system of true items which is regarded as being known by an agent and 
therefore as being material, since all mental states and dispositions are 
identical with physical states«.*$ «ó &An0éc, »the true item«, andererseits 
bezieht sich auf einen Satz (ein Aexxóv): »*The true' ... is applied to any 
proposition which states what is the case«.^" Dieser wahrnehmungstheo- 
retische Wahrheitsbegriff dient somit der Qualifizierung von Wahrneh- 
mungsvorgàángen oder von deren Resultaten. Die stoische Definition der 
xataAnrtuxi eavcaota gilt deshalb in der stoisch-akademischen Diskus- 
sion als xpvcfjgtov cfi; &An0s(ac (SVF 2, 56 und 90 u.ó.)** bzw. als xpvefjpuov 
t&v npa vu&cov (SVF 2, 53) bzw. als xpvefjptov, c 7, &A fiera cv npocyutov 
Ywooxexat (SVF 2, 52). 
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Wenn nun Cicero «0 ón&pxov als verum bzw. als falsum übersetzt, also 
diese Attribute nicht nur (a) den visa und Aussagen, sondern (b) auch 
direkt den materiellen Objekten der Wahrnehmung zuordnet, ist dies 
zunáchst einmal verwirrend.? Als Erklárung lásst sich folgendes 
anführen: 

Cicero braucht verum bzw. falsum oft in Verbindung mit videri (z.B. 
Ac. Pr. 2, 33; 34; 40; 101), wodurch der Unterschied zwischen dem 
zugrunde liegenden und wahrgenommenen Objekt einerseits und der 
Erscheinung andererseits wenigstens sprachlich sehr gering wird (für 
beides steht im Lat. das Wort visum).^? Das Problem zeigt sich z.B. in 
De Nat. Deor. 1, 70: urguebat Arcesilas Zenonem, cum ipse falsa omnia 
diceret quae sensibus viderentur; Zenon autem nonnulla visa esse falsa, 
non omnia. Zuerst spricht Cicero vom Vorgang des Erscheinens (quae 

. viderentur) und gleich anschliessend von den Erscheinungen (visa); 
doch wird bereits bei der Formulierung quae sensibus viderentur (»was 
durch die Sinne wahrgenommen wird«) nicht recht deutlich, ob bereits 
das fertige visum umschrieben wird oder ob angedeutet werden soll, 
dass das Objekt gleichsam erst in die Erscheinung eingeht.?' Aehnlich 
unklar sind die Stellen, an denen Cicero statt videri das Perfekt visum 
esse verwendet: Z.B. Ac. Pr. 2, 40: eorum quae videntur alia vera sunt, 
alia falsa; et quod falsum est, id percipi non potest, quod autem verum 
visum est, id omne tale est ut eiusdem modi falsum etiam possit videri. 
qavtaocía als visum und das Verb videri sind in ibid. 2, 41 nebeneinander- 
gestellt: ... unum quae videantur, eorum alia vera esse alia falsa; alte- 
rum, omne visum quod sit a vero tale esse quale etiam a falso possit esse 
(vgl. ibid. 2, 25). 

Trotzdem kann man sagen, das Cicero sich da, wo er die Bedeutung 
von verum und falsum erweitert im Sinn von *(nicht) zugrunde liegend' 
und das stoische Wahrheitskriterium entsprechend umformuliert, doch 
nicht allzu weit von den Vorstellungen der Stoiker entfernt: 'Wahr' und 
*falsch' sind dort Attribute von Erscheinungen und Aussagen von mate- 
riellen Objekten in der sinnlich wahrnehmbaren Welt; bei Cicero sind 
sie nun im Sinne von 'wirklich' und 'nicht wirklich' auch CAarakteri- 
stika dieser Objekte.?? Insofern ist stets ein Bezug auf empirische Ver- 
háültnisse gegeben.? 

Es ist nun aufschlussreich zu sehen, wie Augustin in seinem Referat 
über die Academicorum sententia die stoisch-akademischen Fragestel- 
lungen und Streitpunkte so wiedergibt, dass sie für seine Fragestellung 
relevant werden. Dass er sich dabei nicht einfach einer unbedachten 
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Fehlinterpretation schuldig macht, zeigt sein subtiles Vorgehen bei der 
Wiedergabe der stoisch-akademische Argumente in C. Ac. 2, 5, 11: 
Am Anfang spricht er von der »Aufgabe des (akademischen) Wei- 

sen«, vom sapientis munus, das er gemáss Cicero als inquisitio veri 
*definiert'.?*^ Statt dass er nun aber entsprechend der akademischen 
Skepsis sagt: sed verum non posse inveniri, ersetzt er inveniri, das 
Cicero in diesem Zusammenhang braucht, durch comprehendi (vgl. 
den Text oben S. 258); dabei verweist er auf die Definition Zenons, die er 
fast wórtlich aus Cicero Ac. Pr. 2, 18 übernimmt, aber entsprechend 
dem sapientis munus umformuliert, indem er das verum hineinbringt (id 
verum percipi posse). Dasselbe geschieht auch in der folgenden Expli- 
kation: 

quod brevius planiusque sic dicitur, his signis verum posse comprehendi, 

quae signa non potest habere quod falsum est.56 


Kürzer und klarer lásst sich dies so formulieren: Das Wahre kann aufgrund 
von solchen Merkmalen begriffen werden, wie sie nicht haben kann, was 
falsch ist. 


Wüáhrend sich Augustin jedoch bei der ersten, der *ciceronischen' Ver- 
sion, insofern enger an die zenonische Definition hált, als er id zum Sub- 
jekt des Satzes bzw. zum Objekt der Wahrnehmung macht, welches *als 
wahr! (verum prádikativ zu id) erkannt werden kónne,?' macht er in die- 
ser Explikation — wie bereits im Satz, welcher der Definition unmittel- 
bar vorausgeht — verum selbst zum Subjekt des Satzes bzw. zum 
Objekt der Wahrnehmung. Darauf lásst er die Aussage folgen: Aoc 
prorsus non posse inveniri.?? Einerseits kann dies im Sinne der akademi- 
schen Antwort auf die stoische Definition verstanden werden: Einen sol- 
chen 'Sinneseindruck' gibt es nicht, der in dem Sinne 'wahr' ist, dass er 
das zugrunde liegende Objekt unverwechselbar abbildet. Andererseits 
nimmt inveniri auf das munus des Weisen, d.h. die inquisitio veri 
Bezug, so dass nach Augustins Darstellung in der Neuen Akademie fol- 
gende Lehre vertreten wird: Der akademische Weise sucht das verum 
(dies wird in Buch 1 ausführlich erórtert); die zenonische Definition 
dient den Akademikern jedoch als Beweisgrundlage für die These, dass 
das verum nicht begriffen (verum non posse comprehendi) und daher 
auch nicht gefunden werden kónne (verum non inveniri posse), dass also 
eine Wahrheitserkenntnis unmóglich sei. 

Dazu muss man einerseits festhalten, dass Augustin sich zu dieser 
Manipulation an der zenonischen Definition aufgrund der ciceronischen 
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Texte geradezu eingeladen fühlen darf, da ja bereits Cicero das Attribut 
verum vom Sinneseindruck auf das wahrnehmbare Objekt übertrágt. 
Als Uebersetzung von «ó óxépyov ist verum in der ciceronischen Version 
der stoischen Definition nicht mehr nur Attribut einer Erscheinung oder 
einer Aussage, sondern selbst Wahrnehmungsgegenstand. Damit ist für 
Augustin die Grundlage geschaffen, die Frage der stoischen Wahrneh- 
mungslehre »kann ein Objekt zuverlássig erkannt werden?« in die Frage 
»kann das Wahre erkannt oder gefunden werden?« umzuformulieren. 

Andererseits ist doch bemerkenswert, dass Augustin die Frage nach 
der Erkenntnis des verum überhaupt mit der stoischen Definition ver- 
knüpft. Denn wáhrend 

(a) die stoische Definition der kataleptischen Erscheinung sich auf 
Gegenstánde der sinnlich wahrnehmbaren Welt und auf sinnlich wahr- 
nehmbare Sachverhalte bezieht und die kataleptische Erscheinung nur 
in dem Sinn ein 'Kriterium der Wahrheit? ist, als sie etwas über die 
Uebereinstimmung eines Sinneseindrucks mit dem ihn verursachenden 
Objekt oder Sachverhalt aussagt, und andererseits 

(b) Cicero verum und falsum in einigen seiner Versionen der stoischen 
Definition ausschliesslich zur Uebersetzung von «6 (u7]) 9x&oxov (also im 
Definiens) verwendet, bringt Augustin verum bereits als Objekt der 
Wahrnehmung in den ersten Teil der Definition (ins Definiendum) hin- 
ein: Die Definition nennt somit nicht ein Kriterium, aufgrund dessen 
man (a) erkennen kann, welche Erscheinung 'wahr' ist, d.h. ob sie dem 
zugrunde liegenden Gegenstand oder Sachverhalt entspricht bzw. (b) ob 
eine Erscheinung einem zugrunde liegenden/'wahren' Objekt oder 
Sachverhalt entspricht (gemáss der Uminterpretation des verum bei 
Cicero); gemáss dem Wortlaut bei Augustin bietet sie vielmehr eine 
Charakterisierung von Objekten, die *wahr' sind: Sie kónnen bei einem 
*korrekten' Wahrnehmungsvorgang vom Geist erfasst werden. 

Spátestens hier muss die Frage gestellt werden, welcher Wahrheitsbe- 
griff denn eigentlich hinter Augustins verum steht. Es wurde schon ófter 
festgestellt, dass die von Augustin in Contra Academicos 3 zur Stárkung 
des zenonischen Kriteriums herangezogenen Beispiele zur stoisch- 
akademischen Auseinandersetzung insofern nichts beitragen, als es 
dabei nicht um Erkenntnis von Gegenstánden oder um die Auszeich- 
nung von Aussagen über Gegenstánde in der Welt geht: Vielmehr wer- 
den logische Wahrheiten aufgezeigt, die aus der »logischen Unmóglich- 
keit des kontradiktorischen Widerspruchs« hervorgehen,? sowie 
subjektive Wahrheiten, welche etwas aussagen über die »Uebereinstim- 
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mung von Aussagen mit im Bewusstsein erlebten empirischen Erschei- 
nungen«.$? In beide Fállen macht Augustin Wahrheiten geltend, welche 
die Akademiker und die Stoiker in ihrem Disput nicht bescháftigten. 

In der Tat wird im Verlauf des ganzen Dialogs immer wieder klar, 
dass es Augustin gar nicht in erster Linie! um die Erkenntnis empiri- 
scher Wahrheiten und deshalb also wohl kaum unbedingt um eine philo- 
sophisch fundierte Auseinandersetzung mit der stoischen Wahrneh- 
mungstheorie geht. Wie einerseits aus der subtilen Umformung der 
zenonischen Definition und andererseits aus den im Verlauf des Dialogs 
einander folgenden Bezugnahmen auf Zenons Kriterium deutlich wird, 
setzt er sich also nicht nur für die Móglichkeit der zuverlássigen Wahr- 
nehmung von materiellen Objekten und von Sachverhalten ein: Das Ziel 
der inquisitio veri ist die Erkenntnis der *Wahrheit schlechthin'. So 
ersetzt er nicht nur in einem ersten Schritt das Wort visum in der stoi- 
schen Definition durch das Wort verum, sondern im folgenden auch 
verum, die Eigenschaft des Wahrseins, die auf einzelne Aussagen oder 
— gemàáss Cicero — Objekte und Sachverhalte zutreffen kann, durch 
veritas, den umfassenderen Begriff:?? Vgl. 2, 6, 14: 2, 9, 22 und 3, 3, 
5: veritatem posse comprehendi bzw. percipi; 2, 13, 30: ad veritatem 
pervenire als Folge des verum posse comprehendi; 2, 9, 23: die inventio 
veritatis; in 3, 5, 12 ist von der approbatio bzw. assensio9? veritatis die 
Rede. 

Tatsáchlich distanziert sich Augustin in 3, 17, 39 in einem entschei- 
denden Punkt von der stoischen Definition, die er in 3, 9, 21 noch aus- 
drücklich gutgeheissen hatte: 


quodsi Zeno expergefactus esset aliquando et vidisset neque quicquam 
comprehendi posse nisi quale ipse definiebat neque tale aliquid in cor- 
poribus posse inveniri, quibus ille tribuebat omnia, olim prorsus hoc 
genus disputationum, quod magna necessitate flagraverat, fuisset 
exstinctum. 


Wenn aber Zenon einmal aufgewacht wáre und gesehen hátte, dass nichts 
erfasst werden kann, ausser was er selber durch seine Definition bestimmt 
hatte, dass aber nichts Derartigesin der Welt der Kórper gefunden 
werden kónne, der er alles zuwies: dann wáre diese Art von Disputen, die 
ganz zwangslàáufig entbrannt waren, schon lángst erloschen. 


Damit schliesst er sich der (neu)platonischen Fragestellung an,*^ der 
es um Wahrheit im ontologischen Sinn geht, die nicht im mundus sensi- 
bilis, sondern einzig im mundus intelligibilis gefunden werden kann (3, 
17, 37x 9 
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sat est enim ad id, quod volo, Platonem sensisse duos mundos, unum intel- 
legibilem, in qua ipsa veritas habitaret, istum autem sensibilem, quem 
manifestum est nos visu tactuque sentire; itaque illum verum, hunc veri 
similem et ad illius imaginem factum.** 


Für meinen Zweck genügt es, dass Platon die Meinung vertreten hat, dass 
es zwei Welten gebe: die eine sei die intelligible, der die Wahrheit selbst 
innewohne, diese hier aber sei die sinnliche, die wir offensichtlich mit dem 
Gesichts- und Tastsinn wahrnehmen; daher sei jene die wahre, diese aber 
der wahren áhnlich und nach deren Abbild geschaffen. 


So stellt sich die Frage, ob Augustin sich bewusst war, dass er im 
Zusammenhang mit der zenonischen Definition verschiedene Vorstel- 
lungen von Wahrheit und verschiedene Verwendungen von *wahr' mit- 
einander in Verbindung bringt und damit das xpicfjptov cfi; &Anfe(ac bzw. 
tÓv xpaYu&cov von der empirischen Erkenntnis auf den ihm von den 
Stoikern nie zugewiesenen Bereich der Erkenntnis des Intelligiblen über- 
trágt.5' Entweder hat Augustin dem Unterschied der beiden Wahrheits- 
begriffe keine besondere Bedeutung beigemessen,5* oder er verknüpft 
bewusst beide miteinander, d.h. er geht davon aus, dass von der Móg- 
lichkeit der Erkenntnis partikulárer Wahrheiten auf die Móglichkeit der 
Erkenntnis einer umfassenderen Wahrheit geschlossen werden kónne:* 
Wenn seine Beispiele zeigen, dass es móglich sei nonnihil certum scire 
(3, 10, 23f.), aliquid scire (3, 11, 26) oder als sapiens gar zu wissen quid- 
quid in philosophia verum est (3, 12, 27) usw., so müsste eine Erkennt- 
nis auch der Wahrheit insgesamt zumindest theoretisch móglich sein."? 
Indem Augustin das stoische Kriterium von Anfang an in die Fragestel- 
Jung des verum comprehendi posse einbettet, versucht er sich offenbar 
eine theoretische Grundlage für das umfassendere Ziel (veritatem com- 
prehendere) zu schaffen," mit dem er sich auch in spáteren Schriften 
auseinandersetzen wird."? Mit den Ausführungen gegen die Academico- 
rum de veritate sententia (2, 13, 29) will er zeigen, dass einerseits bereits 
im Bereich der sinnlichen Welt *wahr' und 'falsch' untrüglich unter- 
schieden werden kónnen und dass andererseits — als Konsequenz — 
auch eine nicht-empirische, umfassendere, ontologische Wahrheit in 
den Kategorien der Schulphilosophie als erkennber gelten kann und 
nicht nur 'geglaubt' werden muss (vgl. 3, 20, 43: ita enim iam sum affec- 
tus, ut quid sit verum non credendo solum, sed etiam intelligendo appre- 
hendere impatienter desiderem)."? 
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ANMERKUNGEN 


* Erweiterte Fassung eines Vortrags gehalten am 20. August 1991 im Rahmen der *'Ele- 
venth International Conference on Patristic Studies! in Oxford. Für wertvolle Rückmel- 
dungen danke ich den Proff. Ch. Scháublin (Bern), A. Graeser (Bern) und M. Baltes 
(Münster). 

' Die Konzeption des akademischen Weisen ist wohl eher als Antwort auf das stoische 
Ideal des sapiens zu verstehen, als dass sie für die akademische Lehre zentral gewesen 
wáüre. K. A. Neuhausen, Academicus Sapiens. Zum Bild des Weisen in der Neuen Akade- 
mie, Mnemosyne 40 (1987) 365, spricht deshalb wohl zu Unrecht von einem »Desiderat 
der heutigen Forschung«: Der sapiens ist kein genuin akademisches Ideal. 

?^ Dieselben Personen nehmen auch an den beiden anderen Frühdialogen in Cassiciacum 
teil (De Beata Vita und De Ordine). 

* / Vgl. 1, 9, 25, wo Augustin zu Licentius sagt: vires ad eos [scil. Academicos] defenden- 
dos validiores para; nam illos ego accusare decrevi. 

* Für eine áhnliche Funktion der Einleitungsgespráche in den ciceronischen Dialogen 
vgl. E. Becker, Technik und Szenerie des ciceronischen Dialogs (Diss. Münster 1938) 50-4. 
5  Licentius hat zwar Ciceros Hortensius (vgl. 1, 1, 4), aber offenbar nicht dessen Acade- 
mici Libri gelesen, wie aus 2, 7, 17 und 3, 20, 45 hervorgeht. Trotzdem ist mit Acadernico- 
rum sententia nicht der »Gedankengang der Academici libri« gemeint (so verstehen die 
Wendung P. Alfaric, L'Evolution intellectuelle de saint Augustin. Du Manichéisme au 
Néoplatonisme [Diss. Paris 1918] 402 Anm. 1, und O. Gigon, Zur Geschichte der soge- 
nannten Neuen Akademie, MH 1 [1944] 240- Studien zur antiken Philosophie [Berlin & 
New York 1972] 342f.); gegen diese Deutung spricht, dass Augustin in 2, 5, 11f. tatsách- 
lich die Lehrmeinung der Akademiker darlegt und nicht den Inhalt der Acadernici Libri 
zusammenfasst; vgl. auch die Bedeutung von Academicorum sententia in 2, 7, 16. 

$ H. Hagendahl, Augustine and the Latin Classics (Góteborg 1967) 501f. und 60 Anm. 
1, pládiert für die Academici Posteriores. Wo Augustin Wórter wie percipere, assensio, 
probare usw. verwendet, kann man jedoch kaum einen Bezug auf eine bestimmte Stelle 
im erhaltenen Text von Ciceros Acadernici Libri sehen, und somit kommen als Quelle für 
die hier diskutierte Passage beide Fassungen in Frage (vgl. die Kritik an Hagendahl von 
M. Testard, Saint Augustin et Cicéron. A propos d'un ouvrage récent, REAug 14 [1968] 
55). 

^ earum dumtaxat rerum, quae ad philosophiam pertinent — nam cetera curare se Car- 
neades negabat. Eine solche Beschránkung findet sich nicht in den überlieferten Texten 
zur akademischen Skepsis; vgl. A. Graeser, 7nterpretationen. Hauptwerke der Philoso- 
phie. Antike (Stuttgart 1992) 255f.; H. Tarrant, Scepticism or Platonism? The Philosophy 
of the Fourth Academy (Cambridge etc. 1985) 146 Anm. 1; C. Kirwan in M. Burnyeat, 
The Skeptical Tradition (Berkeley, Los Angeles, London 1983) 217. 

* Diese Aussage wendet sich gegen die stoische Auffassung des Weisen: Vgl. Cic. Ac. Pr. 
2, 145, wo die stoische und im besonderen zenonische Lehrmeinung referiert wird: scire 
negatis quemquam rem ullam nisi sapientem, und: scientiam ... cuius compotem nisi 
sapientem esse neminem dicebat(vgl. ibid. 2, 29 und 115; Sext. Emp. Adv. Log. 1, 152 
und 432; dazu M. Frede, Essays in Ancient Philosophy [Oxford 1987] 170). Gegen die 
akademische Auffassung des Weisen argumentiert Augustin spáter mit dem Einwand, 
dass ein sapiens doch wohl sapientiam scit (3, 3, 5; 3, 4, 8-10; 3, 9, 19; 3, 14, 31). 
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? sapientis totum munus ... inquisitione [in conquisitione HMRST: in quisitione P'] veri 
explicari. Vgl. Tarrant (s.o. Anm. 7) 26: Das *Wahre' gilt zwar auch für die Neue Akade- 
mie als «éAoc, ihre Suche danach endet jedoch bei der ixoyf, (vgl. dazu die Ausführungen 
in Anm. 11). Zu dieser 'zetetischen' Seite der Akademiker vgl. ders., 23-7. 

'! omnia incerta esse (nach Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 54 ist mit incerta gr. X5rAo übersetzt). Zu die- 
ser neuakademischen These vgl. z.B. Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 54; De Or. 3, 67; Aug. De Civ. Dei 
4, 30; 19, 1 und 18. Nach Numenius ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. 14, 7, 15 (Frg. 26 Des Places) 
hat allerdings Karneades unterschieden zwischen dem &6rAov und dem, was nicht erfasst 
werden kann (dem &xaxéAnnxov; vgl. Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 32) ; dazu vgl. A. M. Ippolo, Elenchos 
5 (1984) 360-63. 

!" J erret enim necesse est ... si adsentiatur rebus incertis. Vgl. die Definition des error in 
l, 4, 11: falsi pro vero approbatio. res incertae entsprechen nicht *notwendigerweise' dem 
falsum; da ein Unterscheid zwischen verum und falsum aber gemáss der Lehrmeinung der 
Akademiker nicht erkennbar ist, kann eine Zustimmung zu res incertae eine falsi pro vero 
approbatio sein (vgl. 3, 14, 32: errat enim, ... quisquis non solum rem falsam sed etiam 
dubiam, quamvis vera sit, approbat; s. auch 1, 3, 7). Bezüglich der These, dass der Weise 
nicht irren darf, decken sich die stoischen und akademischen Ansichten (vgl. Cic. Ac. 
Post. 1, 42: Ac. Pr. 2, 66) und überhaupt die Ansichten aller Philosophenschulen (vgl. A. 
A. Long, D.N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers.Bd. 1: Translations of the Principal 
Sources, with Philosophical Commentary [Cambridge etc. 1987] 456). Verschieden von 
den stoischen Aeusserungen zu dieser Thematik ist einzig, dass die Akademiker die 
Ansicht vertreten, dass es nur res incertae und &xax&Anx«a gebe (vgl. oben Anm. 10) und 
dass deshalb der Weise nie zustimmen dürfe (vgl. 3, 14, 31 mit Cic. Hort. Frg. 100 Müller; 
Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 66-8). Der Weise darf nicht irren, und weil der error eine Folge des opinari 
ist, versucht er es auch zu vermeiden, Meinungen zu haben (dazu G. Striker in M. Scho- 
field, M. Burnyeat, J. Barnes, Doubt and Dogmatism. Studies in Hellenistic Epistemology 
[Oxford 1980] 60; zu Karneades' "liberalerer' Haltung vgl. Frede, [s.o. Anm. $8] 
195f. 2 Des Skeptikers Meinungen, Neue Hefte für Philosophie 15/16 [1979] 123); das 
*Meinen' wiederum ist eine Folge des Zustimmens (assentiri) zu einer res dubia oder 
incerta bzw. zu &xaxáAmnza. 

' verum non posse comprehendi. Vgl. Conf. 5, 10, 19: nec aliquid veri ab homine com- 
prehendi posse decreverant. Bei Cicero heisst es nihil posse comprehendi o.à. (Ac. Pr. 2, 
18 u.Ó.; xávxa &x&xaA mna bei Sext. Emp. Adv. Log. 1, 49; Pyrrh. Hyp. 1, 200 u.ó.); nihil 
percipi posse in C. Ac. auch am Schluss von 2,5,11. 

7 (QGemàáss der stoischen Wahrnehmungstheorie folgt auf die Zustimmung zu einer 
Erscheinung oder g/eichzeitig mit ihr ein Impuls (6puf; lat. adpetitio; vgl. Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 
24 und 30), der zu einer Tátigkeit führt (ibid. 2, 108; SVF 3, 171; dazuStriker [s.o. Anm. 
11] 67; Long & Sedley [s.o. Anm. 11] 317 [Nr. S3QRS]); wenn die Zustimmung nun weg- 
fállt, erfolgt auch kein Handeln. Dieses Argument der Apraxia greift Augustin in 3, 15, 
33f, wieder auf. 

'"* inducto quodam probabili : Vgl. Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 105: sic inducto ... et constituto proba- 
bili ... Mit dem Begriff probabile übersetzt Cicero das gr. nt0avóv (eigentl. die xt8av?, qav- 
1acía, die glaubhafte Erscheinung; vgl. Long & Sedley [s.o. Anm. 11] 457f.). 

'5 quod etiam veri simile nominabant : Vgl. Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 32: volunt ... probabile ali- 
quid esse et quasi veri simile. Dazu vgl. G. O'Daly, Augustine's Philosophy of Mind [Ber- 
keley & Los Angeles 1987] 165Sf.). 
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'5 Dazu vgl. A. Weische, Cicero und die Neue Akademie (Münster 1961) 20-6; J. 
Glucker, Antiochus and the Late Academy, Hypomnemata 56 (Góttingen 1978) 315-22; 
C. Levy, Scepticisme et dogmatisme dans l'Académie: *'L'Esotérisme"' d'Arcésilas, REL 
56 (1978) 335-48. 

"U Die Definition kónnte natürlich auch im verlorenen Teil der Academici Posteriores 
gestanden haben, falls Augustin nur diese gekannt hátte; nach O. Plasberg, Academico- 
rum Reliquiae cum Lucullo (Stuttgart 1980; Nachdruck der Ausg. 1922) 36 (im Testimo- 
nienapparat) müsste es sich um Buch 3 dieser zweiten Fassung gehandelt haben (vgl. 
Hagendahl [s.o. Anm. 6] 60 Anm. 2). 

'*! Dazu vgl. jedoch Anm. 23 unten. 

1? Der Begriff visum fehlt in den Formulierungen der Definition bei Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 112f. 
oder bei Augustin nebst der vorliegenden Stelle auch in 3, 17, 39. 

? Nach lat. videri bzw. gr. qaíveo0o« "erscheinen, sich zeigen'. Die am meisten gebráuch- 
liche Uebersetzung für qgavcaoía bzw. visum ist ' Vorstellung; nach der stoischen Wahrneh- 
mungstheorie verhált sich das erkennende Subjekt jedoch rein passiv (es 'stellt' sich selber 
nichts ' vor"); aktiv wird es erst, wenn es der qgavxaoía bzw. dem visum zustimmt oder sie/es 
ablehnt (dazu vgl. oben S. 258 mit Anm. 13). Auch die Uebersetzung 'Eindruck' oder engl. 
'aimpression' (vgl. Long & Sedley [s.o. Anm. 11] 239) ist nicht ganz zutreffend, da der Vor- 
gang des 'sich Eindrückens' der qavtxaocía bzw. des visurms mit den Begriffen xóxoot; bzw. 
impressio umschrieben wird (dazu s. unten S. 260); so differenziert z.B. J. Annas in Scho- 
field etc. (s.o. Anm. 11) 84, zwischen 'presentation' und 'impression'. Zur Problematik 
vgl. H. v. Staden, The Stoic Theory of Perception and its Platonic Critics, in: P. K. 
Machamer & R. G. Turnbull (Hrsgg.), Studies in Perception. Interrelations in the History 
and Philosophy of Science (Columbus Ohio 1978) 97 mit Anm. 11 S. 127. 

" Vgl. A. Graeser, Zenon von Kition. Positionen und Probleme (Berlin & New York 
1975) 31: Die qgavtacía ist »sowohl die Vorstellung [- Reprásentation] von etwas, als auch 
dasjenige, was den Vorstellungsinhalt ausmacht«, d.h. sie bildet sowohl nichtepistemisch 
als auch epistemisch wahrgenommene Objekte ab. Alle Erscheinungen basieren jedoch 
letztlich ebenfalls auf der Sinneswahrnehmung (vgl. Frede, [s.o. Anm. 8] 154 und 158f.; 
J. Annas in Schofield etc. [s.o. Anm. 11], 85f.; Long & Sedley [s.o. Anm. 11] 240). — 
Davon zu unterscheiden sind die aus qavtacíat gebildeten und dabei herangezogenen 
"Begriffe' (Évvotau; lat. notitiae oder notiones: vgl. Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 21f.; Aug. De Civ. Dei 
8, 7; F. H. Sandbach in A. A. Long, Problems in Stoicism [Glasgow 1971] 22ff.). 

? The governing principle« im Kórper: dazu A. A. Long, Hellenistic Philosophy. 
Stoics, Epicureans, Sceptics (London 1974) 126. 

? Vgl. Graeser, Zenon (s.o. Anm. 21) 51: Die xataAnztuc| qavxaocía enthált ein »eigen- 
tümlich distinktes Bild dessen ..., was sie 'verursacht' hat«. Zu xaxaAnncxóc vgl. F. H. 
Sandbach in Long, Problems (s.o. Anm. 21) 14: »Although ... the presentation is not 
itself the agent that grasps the object but the medium through which the mind grasps it, 
the adjective can be understood in an active sense, 'the presentation associated with the 
process of grasping'« (vgl. Long & Sedley [s.o. Anm. 11] 250: »capable of grasping [its 
object]«); vgl. Annas in Schofield etc. (s.o. Anm. 11) 84f.; zur Frage, ob die Erscheinung 
das Objekt oder vielleicht auch sich selbst dem Zentralorgan begreifbar macht vgl. v. Sta- 
den (s.o. Anm. 20) 111. Graeser, Zenon (s.o. Anm. 21) 49 Anm. 30, versteht Formulierun- 
gen Ciceros wie quod conprehendi et percipi posset usw. als verbale Umschreibung nicht 
von xataAmnxtxóc, sondern der passivischen Begriffe xaxéáX)nxvoc; bzw. conprehendibile; 
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dabei verweist er auf die hier besprochene Stelle Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 18, wo Cicero sagt, dass 
er mit negaret quicquam esse quod comprehendi posset den Begriff d&xax&Anncov 
umschreibe; eine óxaxéAnxtog gavraoía ist aber nichts anderes als das Gegenteil der 
xaxaAnncvux) gavcaota (vgl. SVF 2, 52; dazu Sandbach, a.a.O.); vgl. auch v. Staden (s.o. 
Anm. 20) 99. Somit hat Cicero vielleicht doch zwischen xaxoAmnrxóc und xax&Anxcog nicht 
unterschieden bzw. die aktive Funktion der xacaAmnxcux?) qavxaoía nicht mitbedacht. 

^ Dazu Graeser, Zenon (s.o. Anm. 21) 45; Long & Sedley (s.o. Anm. 11) 250f. 

?5 Dass das überlieferte verum nicht anzuweifeln ist, zeigt die weiter unten in diesem $ 
gegebene Umschreibung der Definition: Ais signis verum posse comprehendi, quae signa 
non potest habere quod falsum est. Dazu unten S. 263 mit Anm. 56. 

? Dazu Kirwan (s.o. Anm. 7) 213. 

?  Màáglich wáre eine Entsprechung comprehensio-xaxáXndji und perceptio-aio0not, aber 
in den entspr. griechischen Texten ist ebensowenig klar, ob die Stoiker zwischen xazáAndiu 
und ais0na unterschieden haben (vgl. z.B. SVF 2, 84 und 108; aber auch SVF 2, 87 und 
90); SVF 1, 62 legt eher eine Gleichstellung comprehensio-xaxáXndt und sensus-aioÜno 
nahe. 

? Vgl SVF 1, 59; 2, 53; u.ó. 

? Dazu vgl. unten Anm. 43. 

? Wie Graeser, Zenon (s.o. Anm. 21) 53, und Frede (s.o. Anm. 8) 164, darlegen, handelt 
es sich bei &xó xoi ón&pyovcoc und xac' a0xó xÓ ónápyov um zwei entscheidend verschiedene 
Elemente der Definition: Der erste Teil &xó «ob ón&pyovcoc betrifft »[the] requirement that 
a cognitive impression have its origin in a real object rather than some disturbance or 
affection of the mind.« Mit xax' aàxó $5 ónápyov soll die Móglichkeit eines Irrtums bezüg- 
lich des Objekts der qgavracía ausgeschlossen werden, da ein óxápxov ja einen "falschen" 
Eindruck erwecken kann, der nicht xax' a0xó 10 ónápxov ware. Vgl. Long, Problems (s.o. 
Anm. 21) 91 mit Anm. 73: xax' aot 10 ónápyov bezeichnet den »particular character of the 
object which prompts [the xaxoAnztux?) qavxacía]«. Nach Graeser, a.a.O., 57f., referiert 
Augustin hier nur den zweiten Teil der Definition (quod ita ... entspricht dem xax' a01ó 
xt1À.); das ex eo, unde esset muss aber dem &nó «voi on&pxovtoc entsprechen, so dass man 
sagen kann, dass Cicero und in seinem Gefolge Augustin die beiden Teile der gr. Version 
miteinander kombinieren. 

3 Vgl. SVF 1, 58und 484; 2, 53; 56-8 u.ó. Vgl. schon Plat. Theaet. 191c ff.; Aristot. 
De An. 242a17-22; dazu. Graeser, Zenon (s.o. Anm. 21) 32-9; ders. Interpretationen (s.o. 
Anm. 7) 250f.; R. T. Wallis, Scepticism and Neoplatonism, ANRW II 36, 2 (1987) 915 
mit Anmm. 29 und 3l. 

? Zu Augustins Vorstellungen von der Einwirkung der sinnlichen Wahrnehmung auf 
den animus bzw. der Uebertragung der 'Informationen' vom Objekt auf die 'Seele' in den 
spáteren Schriften vgl. E. Gilson, Introduction à l'étude de saint Augustin (Paris 1987 — 
Nachdruck der Ausg. 1941?) 73-87; R. H. Nash, The Light of the Mind: St. Augustine's 
Theory of Knowledge (Lexington 1969) 47-9 und 59-62; U. Wienbrucdh, Erleuchtete Ein- 
sicht. Zur Erkenntnislehre Augustins (Bonn 1989) 43 (zu De Trin. 11, 22, 2f.; 11, 5, 9; 
vgl. De Mus. 6, 2, 3; 6, 5, 15; 6, 11, 32; De Ver. Rel. 33, 62). In De Mus. 6, 5, 8 betont 
Augustin, dass die Seele nicht als materies zu denken sei, sondern dass sie die Botschaften 
der corpora (als nuntii, wohl nach Cic. De Leg. 1, 26 u.ó) aufnimmt (vgl. De Gen. Litt. 
12, 24, 51); dazu Wienbruch, a.a.O., 47 mit Anm. 99. 

33 Zu dieser Bedeutung von /faísum vgl. die Bemerkungen in Anm. 35 und die Ausfüh- 
rungen unten S. 261. 
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Vgl. die negative Formulierung bei Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 77: nullum esse visum quod percipi 
posset, si id tale esset ab eo quod est cuius modi ab eo, quod non est, posset esse (cuius 
ist Konjektur von Plasberg [s.o. Anm. 17]; überliefert ist eius (AV'B) und ut eius (V?); 
Davies konjiziert u£ eiusdem). 

55 Vgl. v. Staden (s.o. Anm. 20) 103f., zur Uebersetzung des gr. &xó u7) ón&pyovctosc einer- 
seits als »from a non-existent object«, andererseits aber auch als »from what is not that 
existing object« (xó uj óxápxov existiert, ist aber nicht das der Erscheinung zugrunde lie- 
gende Objekt); vgl. auch Graeser, Zenon (s.o. Anm. 21) 55f. Anm. 44. Cicero scheint 
diese beiden Bedeutungen von «ó 7j ónápxov im Lat. zu unterscheiden: Vgl. Ac. Pr. 2, 36: 
fieri potest ut id quod significatur aut falsum sit aut nihil sit omnino (vgl. ibid. 2, 47).Vgl. 
aber Ac. Pr. 2, 22: quae potest enim esse memoria falsorum: Man kann sich ja durchaus 
auch an falsche Aussagen erinnern; gemeint ist mit fa/sa hier also vielleicht doch etwas 
Nichtexistentes, das der Wahrnehmung gar nie zugrunde lag (vgl. ibid. 2, 106: 'unde 
memoria, si nihil percipimus?' sic enim quaerebas); auch ibid. 2, 26: at nemo invenit falsa. 
7$. Sext. Emp. Adv. Log. 1, 2352 (vgl. SVF 2, 65); Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 83-5; dazu Frede (s.o. 
Anm. 8) 165f.; 172f. Vgl. auch Sext. Emp. Adv. Log. l1, 402: yívovta xai &xó yu, 
ürapxóvtov qavtaoío! tc &xó oxapyóvxov. Diese Erscheinungen sind dann qavtaoío: 
&xat&Anrtot, nàmlich: uy; &xó óxapxóvtcov 7| &x0 orapyóvtov ufv, Uu] xav! adtó 0&6 10 onápyov 
(SVF 2,53). 

? Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 33 und 112; Sext. Emp. Adv. Log.1, 154: unter dem Schulhaupt 
Arkesilaos; ibid. 1, 402f.: unter Karneades; vgl. Graeser, Zenon (s.o. Anm. 21) 54f. mit 
Anm. 42; Long & Sedley (s.o. Anm. 11) 251; Frede (s.o. Anm. 8) 172. 

** Vgl. Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 112; ohne Zusatz auch bei Sext. Emp. Adv. Log. 1, 410; SVF 2, 
53; 97 u.ó. 

? pass Augustin die zenonische Definition von Anfang an umformuliert, wird von den 
Interpreten kaum bemerkt; vgl. z.B. M. L. Colish, 7he Stoic Tradition from Antiquity 
to the Early Middle Ages. II: Stoicism in Christian Latin Thought through the Sixth Cen- 
tury, Studies in the History of Christian Thought 35 (Leiden 1985) 178: »Up to this point, 
the criterion he attnbutes to the Stoics is one that any other epistemology would share«; 
wenig hilfreich ist Kirwan (s.o. Anm. 6) 214, zu 2, 5, 11: »Perception of a truth is defined 
as if no other kind of perception is thereby omitted«. Eine Ausnahme ist Testard (vgl. 
Anm. 69 unten). 

* Eine Erscheinung is "wahr', wenn sie »eine zutreffende Behauptung über das in ihr 
Begriffene gestattet« (so Graeser, Zenon [s.o. Anm. 21] 29); J. Annas in Schofield etc. 
(s.o. Anm. 11) 88: »For [the Stoics] 'true' and 'false' have their primary application to 
propositions, so even though presentations are true or false, this is so by virtue of some 
proposition's being true or false in each case«. Vgl. auch Striker (s.o. Anm. 11) 65; A. 
A. Long in J. Brunschwig (Hrsg.), Les Stoiciens et leur logique, Actes du colloque de 
Chantilly 1976 (Paris 1978) 300 (anders G. Kerferd im gleichen Sammelband, 261). 

* Vgl. auch z.B. Ac. Pr. 2, 77: recte consensit Arcesilas ad definitionem additum, neque 
enim falsum percipi posse neque verum si esset tale quale vel falsum; incubuit autem in 
eas disputationes ut doceret nullum tale esse visum a vero ut non eiusdem modi etiam a 
falso possit esse; vgl. De Fin. 5, 76. Vergleichbar ist im Gr. SVF 2, 90: Eine xaxoAnxtuxij 
qavcaota Ist &ÀArf ic xai cotxótr, ota oàx &v Yévotto devo; (dazu vgl. Tarrant [s.o. Anm. 7] 154 
Anm. 68); dabei ist allerdings zu beachten, dass sich &Anffic und devoj; auf die qavcracía 
beziehen. 
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? Allerdings nur dann, wenn das Objekt ein anderes als das wahrgenommene ist, nicht 
wenn mit «6 y órn&gxyov ein nicht-existentes Objekt gemeint ist (s. Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 36, und 
47). Vgl. aber Anm. 35 oben. 
*' Vgl. Graeser, Zenon (s.o. Anm. 21) 24 Anm. 2; Frede, Die stoische Logik (Góttingen 
1974) 41. óxápxsww hat dann die Bedeutung von 'to be the case' (sonst 'to exist"); dazu 
Long, Problems (s.o. Anm. 21) 91-4; ders., Hell. Philos. (s.o. Anm. 22) 127; Graeser, 
a.a.O., 52; ders., A propos üinágyew bei den Stoikern, Archiv für Begriffsgeschichte 15 
(1971) 302; G. Striker, xpifjpiov tf; &Anüs(a;, Nachrichten der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften (Góttingen 1974) 110. 
*^* So Graeser, Zenon (s.o. Anm. 21) 30; vgl. Long, Problems (s.o. Anm. 21) 92: also 
&Euopatca bzw. Aextá, ÀAóyor und qavtaoíat, die sich allerdings auf materielle Objekte 
beziehen (vgl. Kerferd [s.o. Anm. 37] 270f.). 
^55 Vgl. Sext. Emp. Adv. Log. 1, 38ff; Pyrrh. Hyp. 2, 81-3. 
** Vgl. Long & Sedley (s.o. Anm. 11) 202; Long in Brunschwig (s.o. Anm. 40) 302. 
* Long, Hell. Philos. (s.o. Anm. 22) 130. Vgl. Graeser, Zenon (s.o. Anm. 21) 28f.; 
Long, Problems (s.o. Anm. 21) 98f. 
** Bei Cicero iudicium veri et falsi u.à.: vgl. Ac. Pr. 2, 20; 23; 34; u.ó.; Ac. Post. 1, 30; 
De Nat. Deor. 1, 43; dazu Striker, xpicfjpiov (s.o0. Anm. 43) 99. 
** Vgl. Graeser, Zenon (s.o. Anm. 21) 68: »Ein interessantes Phánomen ist z.B. die Tat- 
sache, dass Cicero den Stoikern gern die Termini 'verum' und "falsum! in den Mund legt, 
wo die Stoiker tatsáchlich '«ó óxápxov' bzw. 'xó u7| óxápxov gesagt hátten!«; vgl. auch v. 
Staden (s.o. Anm. 20) 105. Unklar ist die Argumentation von Frede, Essays (s.o. Anm. 
8) 164ff., der dieses Problem so zu lósen versucht, dass er Ciceros verum in einem weiteren 
Sinn versteht (»that [the impression] be altogether true«); dabei spricht er aber von »true« 
und »false« nur im Zusammenhang von »impressions«, bezieht die Attribute also nicht 
wie Cicero unmittelbar auf ein Objekt der Wahrnehmung. 
* [m Gr. wird unterschieden zwischen xó qavxaotóv (SVF 2, 54) als dem Objekt der 
Erscheinung bzw. qavtrao0év als dem abgebildeten Objekt (vgl. Long, Problems [s.o. Anm. 
21] 83) und der einen Gegenstand oder Sachverhalt abbildenden gavtacía. Alle diese 
griechischen Begriffe lassen sich lat. mit visum übersetzen, einmal als Part. Perf. Pass., 
das andere Mal als Subst. (so von Cicero ausdrücklich in Ac. Pr. 2, 18). Augustin 
unterscheidet in De Trin. 11, 11, 16 und 11, 2, 5 zwischen der forma corporis und der 
impressa eius imago (dazu Wienbruch [s.o. Anm. 31] 44). 
3! Vgl. Graeser, Zenon (s.o. Anm. 21) 48f. Anm. 26 (vgl. ibid., 30 Anm. 19). 
3? Vgl. M. Burnyeat (s.o. Anm. 7) 121 — ders. in Schofield etc. (Anm. 11) 25: »In the 
controversy between the sceptic and the dogmatists over whether any truth exists at all, 
the issue is whether any proposition or class of propositions can be accepted as true of 
a real objective world as distinct from mere appearance. For "true! in these discussions 
means 'true of a real objective world'; the true, if there is such a thing, is what conforms 
with the real, an association traditional to the word alethes since the earliest period of 
Greek philosophy«. 
9 Stellt man die Verwendungsbereiche von à&Anfg und devófi; bei den Stoikern und Aka- 
demikern bzw. verum und falsum bei Cicero einander gegenüber, ergibt sich folgender 
Unterschied: 

verum/ falsum bzw. &X./dev6. bezogen auf: 

Stoa/Akad. Cicero 
qavtaota bzw. visum X X 
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(uj) óxápxov als materielles Objekt - X 
(uj) óx&pxov als à (Aussage über ein materielles Objekt): x X 
5 S.o. Anm. 9. 


55 Ac. Pr. 2, 7: verum invenire ... volumus idque... conquirimus; vgl. ibid. 2, 65f.: iura- 
rem ... me et ardere studio veri reperiendi et ea sentire quae dicerem. qui enim possum 
non cupere verum invenire, cum gaudeam si simile veri quid invenerim?; 6; De Nat. 
Deor. 1, 11 und 13; u.ó. 

56 signa sind hier die 'Erkennungsmerkmale', die dem der Wahrnehmung zugrunde lie- 
genden Objekt anhaften (in áhnlichem Kontext auch Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 33; 35; 101-3; De Nat. 
Deor. 1, 1, 12 u.ó.: nota; dazu Striker, xgvc£ptov [s.o. Anm. 43] 83). 

? Eine Definition der kataleptischen Erscheinung würde daraus eigentlich erst, wenn id 
auf visum zu beziehen wáre; vgl. aber die Ausführungen oben S. 259. 

5* hoc ist zu beziehen auf verum entsprechend den vorangehenden Formulierungen 
verum non posse comprehendi bzw. id verum percipi posse. Erst mit dieser Bemerkung 
wird in Augustins Ausführungen deutlich, dass die Akademiker die stoische Definition des 
visum zum Beweis der Nichterkennbarkeit aller Dinge benutzten. Vgl. auch 2, 6, 14: 
(Arcesilas) negavit huius modi quicquam posse ab homine reperiri. 

3$ So J. Geyser, Die erkenntnistheoretischen Anschauungen Augustins zu Beginn seiner 
schriftstellerischen Tütigkeit, in: M. Grabmann & J. Mausbach (Hrsg.), Aurelius Augusti- 
nus, Festschrift der Górresgesellschaft (Kóln 1930) 72. Vgl. z.B. 3, 10, 23: Die Welt ist 
entweder eine einzige oder eine mehrfache. 

$^ Qeyser (s.o. Anm. 59) 72; vgl. Graeser, /nterpretationen (s.o. Anm. 7) 261. Z.B. 3, 
11, 26: Die Oliven, die ich esse, schmecken nir bitter. 

$! Es geht ihm auch um die Erkenntnis empirischer Wahrheiten: Vgl. die Bemerkungen 
unten S. 266. mit Anmm. 70 und 72. 

$? Bereits hier gilt offenbar das verum als Teil der veritas; vgl. E. Kónig, Augustinus Phi- 
losophus (München 1970) 77ff.; R. Holte, Béatitude et sagesse. Saint Augustin et le pro- 
bléme de la fin de l'homme dans la philosophie ancienne (Paris 1962) 348f.; Nash (s.o. 
Anm. 32) 20-3. 

$$ Vgl. dazu Anm. 11 oben. 

$* Vgl. Cic. Ac. Pr. 2, 142: Plato autem omne iudicium veritatis veritatemque ipsam 
abductam ab opinionibus et a sensibus cogitationis ipsius et mentis esse voluit. Die Stoiker 
lehnen mit ihrer empiristischen Erkenntnislehre die platonische *andere Welt! ab; Platons 
Wahrheit dagegen ist »beyond the sensory world« (Tarrant [s.o. Anm. 7] 101). Vgl. auch 
Colish (s.o. Anm. 39) 178; Wallis (s.o. Anm. 31) 917ff. 

$5 Bei den Platonikern xóouog ato871óc und xóouoc vonzóc; vgl. dazu Geyser (s.o. Anm. 59) 
76; J. Ritter, Mundus Intelligibilis. Eine Untersuchung zur Aufnahme und Umwandlung 
der neuplatonischen Ontologie bei Augustinus (Frankfurt am Main 1937) 27ff.; Kónig 
(s.o. Anm. 32) 41 und 141; Graeser, /nterpretationen (s.o. Anm. 7) 259f. 

$6 Die hier deutlich werdende ontologische Dimension des Begriffs des veri simile (dazu 
s.o. Anm. 15) soll in einer weiteren Studie thematisiert werden (T. Fuhrer, Der Begriff 
"veri simile? bei Cicero und Augustin, MH 50 [1993]). Für die Nàhe zur christlichen Reli- 
gion, die in der Wendung ad illius imaginem factum zum Ausdruck kommt, vgl. U. R. 
Pérez Paoli, Der plotinische Begriff von 'YIIOXTAXIX und die augustinische Bestimmung 
Gottes als Subiectum (Würzburg 1990) 102f. 

$ Wie A. A. Long in Brunschwig (s.o. Anm. 40) 311f., ausführt, ist es zwar durchaus 
móglich, dass die Stoiker von der platonischen Konzeption einer ontologischen Wahrheit 
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in gewissen Bereichen beeinflusst waren; ein solcher móglicher Einfluss spielt jedoch nur 
eine geringe Rolle in der stoischen Erkenntnislehre und dürfte nicht entscheidend gewesen 
sein für Augustins Uebertragung des stoischen Kriteriums auf die Erkenntnis der ontologi- 
schen Wahrheit. 

$$. So Graeser, Interpretationen (s.o. Anm. 7) 260; vgl. 263: »Augustin scheint seine Auf- 
gabenstellung also weiter gefasst zu haben als es die Kontroverse um das Kriterium ver- 
langte. ... Will man ein blosses Missverstándnis der Konstellation ausschliessen und so 
auch Augustins z.T. zweifelhafte Paraphrasen der Kriterienbestimmung Zenons nich von 
vornherein als Symptom eines solchen Missverstándnisses werten? In diesem Fall bleibt 
wohl nur die Móglichkeit einer psychologischen Erklárung. Danach wáre Augustins litera- 
rische Auseinandersetzung mit den Akademikern in erster Linie Symptom einer starken 
inneren Unruhe, die nach Gewissheit drángt und dort auch Ruhe zu finden sucht.« 

$$ Zu einseitig, d.h. ohne Berücksichtigung von Augustins Bemühungen um den Beweis 
der Erkenntnis empirisch-subjektiver und logischer Wahrheiten, interpretiert M. Testard, 
Saint Augustin et Cicéron, I: Cicéron dans la formation et dans l'oeuvre de saint Augustin 
(Paris 1958) 279f.: » Augustin en effet, par cette substitution [scil von visum durch 
verum], arrive à poser le probléme de la connaissance, indépendamment du probléme du 
monde et du processus de la connaissance, ce qui simplifie la proposition, et en méme 
temps il se dégage de cette théorie stoicienne de la connaissance, d'inspiration matérialiste, 
qui n'admet de connaissance que d'objet corporel agissant par les sens sur l'àme maté- 
rielle. Ainsi le retraitant de Cassiciacum, qui se sent pédagogue et chrétien à l'égard de 
ses jeunes compagnons, pose-t-il d'emblée, simplifiée et affranchie de toute attache maté- 
rialiste, la question de fond: le vrai se présente-t-il à l'esprit avec des critéres que n'offre 
pas le faux?" Nicht weiterführend die Ausführungen von G. Verbeke, Augustin et le stoi- 
cisme, RecAug 1 (1958) 76, und Ritter (s.o. Anm. 65) 73. 

7? Zur Funktion der Beweisführung anhand von logischen Wahrheiten in 3, 10, 23ff. vgl. 
D. L. Mosher, The Argument of St. Augustine's Contra Academicos, AugsStud 12 (1981) 
102: »... if even he can know so many things undeniably true in philosophy, then surely 
those who merit the name of wise men know truth itself and thus have the knowledge of 
things human and divine. In other words, the fact that the human mind has a demon- 
strated capacity for apprehending what is true is grounds for believing that those called 
wise men have themselves achieved a knowledge not just of this or that truth, but of the 
truth, wisdom itself«. Vgl. De Trin. 15, 12, 21f., wo Augustin — mit Bezug auf seinen 
Dialog Contra Academicos — die Zuverlássigkeit der Sinneswahmehmung weiterhin 
behauptet: Was durch die Sinne wahrgenommen wird, bildet die Grundlage für eine 
hóhere Erkenntnis (dazu H. Leder, Untersuchungen über Augustins Erkenntnistheorie in 
ihren Beziehungen zur antiken Skepsis, zu Plotin und Descartes [Diss. Marburg 1901] 26; 
Ritter [s.o. Anm. 65] 92f.; C. Boyer, L''Idée de vérité dans la philosophie de saint Augustin 
[Diss. Paris 1920] 164ff. und 256); W. Holzapfel, Mundus Sensibilis. Die Analyse der 
menschlichen Sensualitàt nach dem heiligen Augustinus (Diss. Freiburg i. Br. 1968) 9 und 
76 ff. Vgl. auch De Gen. Litt. 12, 24, 51; 12, 7, 16; 12, 9, 20: Aus dem Sinneseindruck 
(visio corporalis) wird die Vorstellung (visio spiritualis) gebildet (dazu Wienbruch [s.o. 
Anm. 32] 45; Nash [s.o. Anm. 32] 9f.). Dies erinnert wiederum an die Begriffsbildung 
in der stoischen Epistemologie (vgl. Anm. 21 oben). — Die Gewissheit, die man aufgrund 
der Dialektik gewinnt, besteht dagegen bereits unabhángig von der Sinnlichkeit (C. Ac. 
3, 13, 29). 
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"  Frede, Essays (s.o. Anm. 8) 166, fasst bereits den stoischen Wahrheitsgegriff weiter: 
Wenn die gavtaoíat xataAnntoní die Grundlage bieten für die Begriffe (Évvotxt; vgl. oben 
Anm. 21), ist das xpvcfjgtov xfj; &ÀnBe(ac letztlich "zustándig' für »truths of whatsoever can 
be known by human beings«. Eine direkte Verbindung zwischen dem Kriterium und der 
Erkenntnis der Wahrheit überhaupt findet sich jedoch m.W. in keiner Quelle ausser bei 
Augustin. Vgl. auch A. A. Long, Sextus Empiricus on the Criterion of Truth, BICS 25 
(1978) 35f. 

7? Vgl. die umfassende Darstellung bei Geyser (s.o. Anm. 59) passim; Kónig (s.o. Anm. 
62) T7ff.; A. Schópf, Die Verinnerlichung des Wahrheitsproblems bei Augustin, REAug 
13 (1967) 85-96. Die stoische Epistemologie ist im ganzen augustinischen Werk mit der 
Wahrheitserkenntnis verbunden, spáter allerdings weniger in der Auseinandersetzung mit 
der Neuen Akademie (dazu Colish [s.o. Anm. 39] 169f.). Zur Ausweitung der Epistemolo- 
gie auf die Illuminationslehre vgl. Nash [s.o. Anm. 32] 91f.: Die Wahrnehmung des inztel- 
lectus durch die Illumination wird von Augustin oft mit der sinnlichen Wahrnehmung ver- 
glichen oder parallel gesetzt (z.B. De Trin. 12, 15, 24; De Ord. 2, 3, 10; Solil. 1, 6, 12); 
vgl. ders., Some Philosophical sources of Augustine's Illumination Theory, AugStud 2 
(1971) 47-66, bes. S6und 60; T. L. Miethe, St. Augustine and Sense Knowledge, AugStud 
8 (1977) 11-19, bes. 17; B. S. Bubacz, Augustine's Illumination Theory and Epistemic 
Structuring, AugStud 11 (1980) 35-48, bes. 42-6; Wienbruch (s.o. Anm. 32) 151: »Augu- 
stin versteht die geistige Einsicht, indem er sie formal mit der sinnlichen Anschauung oder 
genauer dem Sehen gleichsetzt«. 

73 Zu dieser Stelle ist vieles gesagt worden, was die oben gemachten Aeusserungen weiter 
auszuleuchten vermag. Hingewiesen sei auf Holte (s.o. Anm. 62) 107, der dahinter eine 
áltere Tradition der kirchlich-alexandrinischen Gnosis vermutet (dazu C. Andresen, Buch- 
besprechung R. Holte, Béatitude et sagesse etc., Gnomon 39 [1967] 265; ders., Gedanken 
zum philosophischen Bildungshorizont Augustins vor und in Cassiciacum, Augustinus 13 
[1968] 77). Zu der Bedeutung von credere als 'für wahr halten, ohne die Wahrheit selbst 
prüfen zu kónnen' vgl. Kónig (s.o. Anm. 62) 131. 
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INTERPRETING THE MOSAIC OF SANTA PUDENZIANA 
BY 


FREDRIC W. SCHLATTER, S.J. 


Current interpreters of the apsidal mosaic of Santa Pudenziana 
unanimously agree with earlier scholars in identifying the seated figure 
as Christ and in stressing the conscious use of imperial motifs to express 
the theme of Christus-rex or Christus-iudex.!' In forming such an inter- 
pretation on the basis of parallel Christian and imperial images there is 
a danger of the **dictionary fallacy'' in which there is assumed a one-to- 
one relationship between sign and significance even though the total 
context may alone provide the meaning of the details so industriously 
catalogued. Anthony Cutler has discussed this problem of art historians 
and neatly summarized the point by quoting V. A. Kolve: *'It is content 
alone that turns a sign into communication, limiting its possibilities, 
defining its exact and immediate intent." ? 

It is clear from the nature of this decoration that the underlying motif 
reflects the Christian faith of a Roman congregation during the years 
402 and 417. I have pointed out elsewhere that a text at the bottom of 
the mosaic, no longer extant but recoverable from a transcription Pan- 
vinio made before 1588, dates the dedication of the mosaic Sal(uo) 
Innocen(tio), and hence I have argued that the mosaic dates to the pon- 
tificate of Innocent I (402-417) and commemorates the escape of the 
church building from the destruction of the sack of Rome in 410 and 
therefore is to be dated to the period of 410 to 417.? Whatever the 
cogency of these assertions they at least suggest the milieu in which the 
mosaic was created. 

An inventory of distinctive features of the mosaic points to images 
derived originally from Ez. 1.4-28 but also utilized in Rev. 4. Critics 
quite aware of the Old Testament source deduce from the mosaic a 
reference to the text of Ezechiel in which the prophet records his vision 
of the Lord who foretells the destruction of Jerusalem. The chief 
elements pictured in the mosaic are the four creatures, the throne, and 
the seated figure. The deduction, then, is that the mosaic is a parallel 
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Ciacconio's sketch of S. Pudenziana 





Apse mosaic, Basilka, Fundi. Reconstruction drawing by Ihm 
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eschatological scene in which the destruction of Jerusalem becomes a 
metaphor for the end of the world and for the final judgment. Hence, 
the seated figure is Christ the judge at the end of the world, as foretold 
in the gospels. If this identification is correct, it presumably springs 
from the understanding of the text in Ezechiel and Revelation that was 
current in Rome at the time the mosaic program was designed. 

There is evidence of the interest the text of Ezechiel evoked in Chris- 
tian circles of Rome, particularly in those connected with Jerome. 
Jerome by 380 had yielded to the importunities of Vincentius and had 
translated fourteen homilies of Origen on the text of Ezechiel 
specifically for a Roman audience.* Some thirty years later in 410 he 
apologized for his delay in delivering a full commentary on Ezechiel 
which he had often promised, and the first installment was quickly 
made available to friends in Rome.? Christians there were drawn to the 
Old Testament prophets who communicated the threatened destruction 
of Jerusalem and lamented its fall. The metaphor of Jerusalem and 
Troy for the Rome of the early fifth century gave texts like Ezechiel a 
painful appositeness to the Roman reader. An apocalyptic age 
pondered these parallels and anxiously wondered about the future of 
Rome. The situation, therefore, fostered a particular interest in such 
sections of scripture as Ezechiel provided. 

The viewer of the mosaic in Santa Pudenziana quickly notes several 
features justifying the connection with the text of Ezechiel. The upper 
zone with the four creatures in the sky and the majestic figure seated on 
a throne recall images employed in Ez. 1. The careful reader of that text 
would know that what is portrayed in the mosaic is in some sense a 
presentation of the visiones Dei Ezechiel had seen. The mosaic artist is 
not attempting on his own to represent the invisible grandeur of God, 
but he is skillfully employing a theophany to a prophet which by its 
biblical precedent justifies the bold enterprise of picturing the mystery 
of God. The scene portrayed is taken out of the realm of the perceptible 
world and quoted from an unimpeachable source to avoid the strictures 
of the Christian writers who denied that the invisible God could be por- 
trayed visibly. 

The reliance of the mosaic on Ezechiel is not slavish and shows the 
same tendency by which the Church as early as Revelation had com- 
bined the vision of Is. 6 and Ez. 1. The creatures of Isaiah with their 
six wings and covered faces and the four figures of Ezechiel with their 
four uncovered faces and four wings and four wheels have been com- 
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bined in Rev. 4 into a composite of the four creatures of Ezechiel with 
the six wings of Isaiah's chanting seraphim. The persistence of this 
amalgam is clear in the Stuma flabellum, a silver liturgical fan in the 
Archaeological Museum in Istanbul, dating from the sixth century and 
named after the place near Aleppo where it was found. On it is engraved 
the tetramorph with the wheels of Ezechiel as well as the human hands 
but with the six wings of Isaiah engaged as the prophet describes them: 
with two he covered his face and with two he covered his feet and with 
two he flew (Is. 6.2). The face and feet which are partially shown are 
understood apparently as covered by the wings. The presence of 
elements from diverse description demonstrates the assimilation that 
had occurred and the freedom with which elements were combined. 

The other pictorial theme is the centrally seated figure. The text of 
Ezechiel in its Old Testament context makes it clear that the elaborate 
appearance described in 1.26-28 was *'the appearance of the likeness of 
the glory of the Lord.'' What is also clear is that the patristic exegesis 
of this passage understands this Lord to be the Father of the New Testa- 
ment Trinity. Origen is quite explicit: habes sedentem Dominum in 
Jerusalem, and Jerome in his own commentary is emphatic about this 
interpretation: Zominem autem Deum Patrem debere intelligi multa 
docent testimonia.? When he does find the presence of Christ in 
Ezechiel's vision, it is not in the seated figure but in the person of 
Ezechiel, the son of Buzi, who is seeing. the vision: Porro 'Buzi' in 
linguam nostram uertitur 'spretus' atque 'contemptus', 'Hiezechiel" 
'roboratus a Deo'. Quod sic Domino coaptabitur, ut dicamus 
Creatorem mundi quia Pater est Saluatoris, ab omnibus haereticis 
sperni atque contemni qui uetus non recipiunt testamentum. Nec mirum 
robustum Dei esse Dominum cum ipse sit Dei uirtus Deique sapientia.? 
In this interpretation Jerome follows the same one he had known some 
thirty years before in his translation from Origen.'' 

The general tendency of Christian readers in making this identifica- 
tion is further reflected in the adapted use of this vision in Rev. 4, where 
the one seen seated on the throne is distinct from Christ who com- 
municates with John (Rev. 1.12-16). Victorinus of Pettau, the earliest 
extant exegete of the Latin west, leaves no doubt about this under- 
standing of the text of Revelation: Christ in 1.13, and the Father in 
4.6.'? The text in Revelation was also connected by patristic exegesis 
with the so-called seventh vision in Dan. 7.1-10. Jeromein commenting 
on verse nine quotes Rev. 4.1-6, with the observation: simile quid et in 
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Ioannis Apocalypse legimus and makes the same distinction between the 
Father and Son: Vetustus autem dierum ille est qui apud Ioannem solus 
in throno sedit; Filius quoque hominis, qui uenit ad uetustum dierum, 
ipse est qui apud Ioannem: Leo dicitur de tribu Iuda, radix Dauid, et 
cetera his similia. In all these passages the image of the Father is 
anthropomorphic, a daring representation justified by the visionary 
context of the seer. 

Another motif prominent in the mosaic is the throne from which the 
seated figure presides. The prototype of this feature is again the vision 
of Ezechiel with its similitudo throni (Ez. 1.26). Jerome notes in his 
comments on this passage the precedents for images of thrones in the 
Old and New Testament. The jewels encrusting this throne in Ezechiel 
Jerome likewise finds elsewhere in scripture as attributes of the glory of 
God or of the Heavenly Jerusalem.'* Such a throne seems to bear some 
common attributes with representations of the imperial throne from 
Diocletian through the Constantinian dynasty, but it noticeably differs 
from that in the period of Theodosius, nearer in time to the mosaic." 
That the pictorial details for the throne represented in the mosaic spring 
primarily from the biblical text needs to be emphasized without, of 
course, denying that the artistic idiom in which the throne is represented 
may borrow from imperial iconography. The similarities found between 
the mosaic throne and the imperial throne have subtly influenced critics 
to conclude that not only is the pictorial idiom similar, but that the iden- 
tity of the seated figure depends on the imperial metaphor. Hence, since 
the figure in the mosaic sits upon an imperial throne, he must be Christ, 
as the parallel to the Roman emperor, and as another instance in which 
an enthroned Christ sits among his apostles. Certainly there are 
numerous examples of the latter scene which employ the imperial 
iconography in representing Christ. However, when the context does 
not spring from a New Testament assertion about Christ but from a 
clearly quoted vision from the Old Testament, the identification of the 
seated figure cannot be made on the basis a pictorial equation between 
Christ and the emperor. 

The first assertion in interpreting the mosaic is that the artist has 
cleverly recreated and adapted the vision of Ezechiel and in so doing has 
dared to picture the Father enthroned in the center of the composition, 
artistically translating a text in which contemporary Roman Christians 
were interested. 

If this were as far as the present analysis proceeds, it would merely 
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show that the seated figure is not Christ but the Father, and this would 
be the only modification in the Christus-rex or Christus-iudex favored 
by the critics. The apocalyptic context would still be there with its 
reference to God's judgment in Ezechiel decreeing and foretelling the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Jerome leaves no doubt that he understood 
the experience of the prophet in Ez. 4 as an indication of the forth- 
coming destruction of Jerusalem: £ypum esse prophetam futurae obsi- 
dionis urbis Hierusalem.'* The chronology Jerome outlines shows that 
he understands that the prophet Ezechiel is foretelling the conditions in 
Jerusalem in the reign of Sedecias sub quo capta est Hierusalem 
templumque destructum." His explanation of Ez. 24.1-14, shows that 
his preferred interpretation is that the prophecy is dealing with this 
historical context, but among other interpretations he notes: sunt qui, 
iuxta tropologiam, totum locum istum ad consummationem mundi 
transferant.'* Consequently, modern critics who see in the mosaic the 
divine judgment foretold by Ezechiel have a firm foundation in the 
interpretations of Jerome's contemporaries who saw the prophesied 
destruction of Jerusalem as a metaphor for the Last Judgment. 
However, the presence of another motif in the mosaic suggests a fur- 
ther interpretation. The figure is seated against the background of a cur- 
ving wall containing several opened gates, and beyond this structure are 
seen the buildings of Jerusalem.'? The pictured locale is crucial for 
understanding the mosaic. The vision of Ezechiel, so far treated, was 
granted the prophet on the banks of the Chobar in Babylonia, and his 
vision was a vision of the heavens: aperti sunt caeli et uidi uisiones Dei 
(Ez. 1.1).?? There is no mention of wall, gates, and buildings in this 
vision. These features, however, are found in a much later passage 
reporting a quite distinct vision (Ez. 40-43). In this later vision Ezechiel 
was transported to the land of Israel and set down upon a very high 
mountain on which was a structure like a city (Ez. 40.1-2). Jerome 
clarifies the general import of the whole vision: the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, and, in particular, the reconstruction of the temple. This 
vision looks beyond the destruction foretold in the first vision to 
reconstructing the temple on a scale that would outshine the glory of 
Solomon's structure.?^' Jerome's version of this text is Et uidi uisionem 
secundum speciem quam uideram quando uenit ut disperderet ciuitatem 
et species secundum aspectum quem uideram iuxta fluuium Chobar, et 
cecidi super faciem meam. In explaining the first part of this verse, 
Jerome involves the man whose appearance was recorded in Ez. 9.2-3, 
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in the context of a vision which included the appearance of the animal 
with the four faces: the face of a cherub, of a man, of a lion, and of 
an eagle (Ez. 10.14). Jerome is quick to insist that these are the same 
four faces mentioned in the opening vision of the prophet (Ez. 1.10) 
although the present text speaks of the face of a cherub rather than the 
face of an ox: Unam autem faciem, id est primam, appellauit Cherub, 
pro qua supra dixerat facies uituli, ex quo intelligitur faciem Cherub 
esse faciem uituli. Quorum omnium sensum praeteritae uisionis continet 
explanatio." His final remark in this citation gives the general principle 
that all visions which incorporate elements from the vision of the 
Chobar are to be understood in terms of the opening vision. Hence, it 
is not surprising that he has no further comment on the second part of 
Ez. 43.4: et species secundum aspectum quem uideram iuxta fluuium 
Chobar. The only essential difference between the two visions is the 
locale and the time, between the vision on the banks of the Chobar 
before the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple and the vision at the 
site of Jerusalem prophetically rebuilt. The importance of these distinc- 
tions is fundamental for understanding the mosaic. 

Critics are correct in finding the basic framework of the mosaic in 
Ezechiel, but they err in finding the controlling text in Ez. 1-7 rather 
than in Ez. 40-48. This shift from the apocalyptic terror of Jerusalem's 
destruction to the joy of its glorious restoration is one that Hernegger 
has noted in the iconography of the fourth century, from the 
eschatology in which the final judgment ushers in the triumph of the 
Church to an eschatology in which the Church already, to some degree, 
shares in the triumph of Christ.?* Jerome so uneasy over the exegetical 
task of interpreting Ez. 40-48 likens his reaction to his boyhood 
experience of the murky terror of the catacombs, but yet he realizes that 
the interpretation of these chapters on the temple, which was never 
built, has a present reality in the Church; et nos referimus ad Christi 
ecclesiam et cotidie in sanctis aedificari cerno.?* 

When Jerome begins to describe Ezechiel's vision of the rebuilt tem- 
ple, he tries to reconstruct from the text the first architectural feature 
that caught the prophet's eye, and it is the circuit wall around the temple 
area: Videamus igitur, quid ingressus Hiezechiel aedificium ciuitatis 
uergentis ad austrum primum uiderit, deinde audierit: Et ecce, inquit, 
murus forinsecus in circuitu domus undique.? After a minute descrip- 
tion of the exterior dimensions of the wall which forms a square with 
each side measuring five hundred calami, which Jerome totals to 2,000 
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and translates into 12,333 1/3 cubits, he gives this striking explanation 
of the numerology involved: Omnis autem murus qui est exterior et 
habet spatiosissimam longitudinem et latitudinem per quadrum 
apostolorum continet numerum, id est duodecim milium - ut singulis 
apostolis millenus numerus deputetur - et tamen ad mensuram 
plenitudinis Christi et perfecti uiri non ueniat, nisi iungatur ei et 
zaAocTÓc: qui trecentos triginta et tres facit cubitos et cubiti tertiam 
partem: per quae sanctae et uenerabilis Trinitatis mysterium 
demonstratur, quae cingit et uallat omnia et habitores templi sui 
praestat tutissimos.?* The symbolism of the walls in this vision yields a 
reference in Jerome's exegesis to the Trinity and the twelve apostles. 

At this point Ezechiel is brought to the gate facing east and is lifted 
from outside the gate and brought into the interior where he sees the 
glory of the Lord fill the temple in a vision that repeats the earlier one 
on the Chobar. The next pertinent item in the prophet's vision is the 
gate which faces east and is closed, but before it someday will sit the 
princeps. In his explanation Jerome identifies the princeps as Christ 
before whose incarnation the meaning of the law and prophets and 
paradise itself were closed, but postquam autem ille pependit in cruce... 
statim uelum templi scissum est et aperta sunt omnia; ablatoque 
uelamine dicimus: Nos autem omnes reuelata facie gloriam Domini con- 
templantes, in eandem imaginem transformamur a gloria in gloriam.?' 
Christ is the prince who alone sits in the gate and eats bread before the 
Lord quia substantia eius diuinaque natura a cunctis creaturarum 
substantiis separata est, but he goes in and out the gate uf secum 
introducat eos qui absque doctrina eius et auxilio intrare non possunt.?* 
Significantly Jerome remarks on the appropriateness of Christ being 
here portrayed as the one who alone has the bread of perfect and com- 
plete knowledge since he finds this a restatement of the Johannine text: 
Deum nemo vidit umquam nisi unigenitus Filius (Jn. 1.18) and the Mat- 
thaean text: Nemo enim nouit Filium nisi Pater, et nemo nouit Patrem 
nisi Filius et cui uoluerit Filius reuelare (Mt. 11.27). 

An inventory of images, suggested by the text of Ezechiel and 
Jerome's interpretation and, by supposition, illustrated in the mosaic, 
includes a depiction of the Trinity in the new and heavenly Jerusalem 
with the Father seated on the throne before a closed gate that is opened 
by the crucified Christ and in the presence of the twelve apostles who 
are literally translated from the symbolism of the four walls of the tem- 
ple enclosure. Also included is the mysterious animal with the four 
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faces. Since the prophet sees his vision in the east, the setting should 
include the sky of dawn. 

The commentary's emphasis on the Trinity poses a pictorial problem 
for the mosaicist who has circumscribed his scene by the vision of an 
Old Testament prophet. The identity of the Father can be drawn from 
the Lord seated upon the throne. An allusion to the Son can be deduced 
from the supposed presence of the closed gate, possibly behind the 
enthroned figure, but pictorially such a mode of representation is inade- 
quate. The mosaic intends its explicit statement about Christ in the 
representation of the great jewelled cross pictured on the hill rising 
behind the temple walls. The pictured mountain is, because of the 
association with the cross, identified with Golgotha. However, if the 
mosaicist is following Jerome here as elsewhere, this identification is 
questionable. Ez. 11.23 describes how the glory of the Lord abandoned 
Jerusalem and stood upon a mountain on the east side of the city. This 
second of Ezechiel's visions is connected with the first (Ez. 1-7) as the 
fulfillment of the prophecy of the abandonment and destruction of 
Jerusalem, but it is also resumed in the final vision which speaks of the 
mountain at the east of the city (Ez. 40.2; 44.1) in the prophesied 
restoration. Jerome finds in this verse an unmistakable reference to the 
Mount of Olives: stat super montem qui est ad orientem urbis - haud 
dubium quin montem significet Oliueti unde Saluator ascendit ad 
Patrem.?? 'This location fits neatly with the eastern location of the vision 
already insisted upon. The apparent connection of this site with the 
Ascension of Christ seems to exclude the presence of the cross atop it, 
as in the mosaic, or to suggest that the hill is Golgotha instead. How- 
ever, Jerome, while fully aware that the Mount of Olives is in signum 
resurrectionis et luminis, surprisingly connects it with the cross: Mirum- 
que in modum usque in praesentem diem gloria Domini, quae deseruit 
templum, stat super montem Oliueti et, in signo crucis rutilans, spectat 
templum quondam iudaicum, in fauillas et cineres dissolutum.?? This 
identification by reason of place leaves in doubt that the mosaic con- 
tains a pictorial reference to the apparition in 351 in the area of 
Golgotha, recounted to the Emperor Constantius by Cyril of 
Jerusalem.?' By reasons of time and place the representation cannot 
refer to the golden reliquary of the cross erected on Golgotha by 
Theodosius II no earlier than 420. There is no reason to doubt the 
accepted dates for either the mosaic or the reliquary.?? Prescinding from 
the identification of the hill, the jewelled cross is the symbol of the Son 
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in the trinitarian motif of the mosaic, evocatively located in terms of 
Ezechiel's prophesied temple. 

If the arguments are valid which see in the mosaic a representation 
of the Father and the Son, the viewer expects in the aftermath of the 
Council of Constantinople in 381, which declared the trinitarian status 
of the Holy Spirit, a representation of the Third Person. Wilpert 
witnesses to this expectation when he postulates that the destroyed 
upper rim of the mosaic contained in the center the Hand of God, which 
for him is the representation of the Father.?? Thus the Trinity would be 
pictured by this symbol of the Father, by the Son seated on the throne, 
and the dove which formerly appeared beneath the footstool. This is an 
area of the mosaic destroyed in the renovation of 1711, but known from 
the sketch of the mosaic made by Ciacconio in 1595.?* This sketch 
showed the monogram of Adrian and beneath it the dove of the Holy 
Spirit and the Lamb of the Apocalypse symbolizing Christ. However, 
the presence of the monogram of Adrian I (771-795) shows, at a 
minimum, that this area of the mosaic was altered and presents the 
possibility that the section showing the dove and the lamb was an addi- 
tion to the original mosaic introduced by Adrian in his restorations.? 
This possibility seems reinforced by the lack of centering the placing of 
these elements and by their intrusion into the main compositional 
band.?5 They are not here, as elsewhere, in a self-contained horizontal 
band which expresses abstractly the figural representation in the main 
decoration. When G. B. de Rossi insists not only on the lamb, as sket- 
ched by Ciacconio, but in addition that the lamb must have originally 
stood upon a mountain from which issued four symbolic rivers to which 
harts and sheep approached on either side, his reasoning is a priori 
*ricorrendo al paragone colle simili opere ed attendoci agli 
insegnamenti autorevoli della tradizione costante dell'arte cristiana." ? 
But this representation is not traditional at the time of Santa 
Pudenziana. 

The use of the lamb frieze in apsidal decoration as an allegorical 
restatement of an upper scene probably originated in the mosaic of S. 
Pietro, but the evidence is uncertain. The composition is known only 
through sketches made under the direction of G. Grimaldi in 1592 
before its destruction in the building of the present basilica. In these 
sketches the lower zone, again a parallel restatement of the larger 
decoration, contains at least some alterations introduced by Innocent 
III prior to 1216. However, these alterations were made on mosaics 
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which no longer were identical with the fourth century originals and by 
640 had been in ruins when Severinus redecorated the apse.?* Their 
iconography which apparently showed an elaboration of the dove and 
lamb motif is uncertain and only by hypothesis can they be taken as a 
mandatory prototype for Santa Pudenziana. The Lateran mosaic in its 
lower zone is only minimally related to the dove and the apocalyptic 
lamb. Its complex history ended with the demolition of 1876 when it was 
replaced by a reasonably exact copy of the mosaic as modified by Torriti 
in 1290. Torriti was working with a mosaic basically intact from the 
fourth century. The lower zone pertinent to our discussion contained a 
dove from which descended rays upon a jewelled cross with a central 
medallion showing the baptism of Jesus. The cross stands upon a hill 
from which issued four streams and between the second and third 
streams was an elaborate composition within a towered city with 
jewelled walls. On either side of the rivers were three sheep and a hart. 
There seems no reason to doubt the antiquity of this section of the 
mosaic.?? However, again it offers no compelling prototype for the dove 
and lamb ensemble in Santa Pudenziana. 

The only apsidal parallel that might be adduced is the mosaic in the 
basilicas of Cimitile and Fundi which are known to us only through the 
description deduced from the verses of Paulinus of Nola.^? In both 
mosaics the full symbolism of lamb, dove, sheep, rivers, and throne is 
present. The actual placing of these elements at Cimitile is difficult to 
reconstruct, but in G. Bandmann's reconstruction the lamb motif is 
united with the cross, apparently forming a single unit in a totally non- 
figural mosaic. At Fundi the lamb motif in any reconstruction is part 
of the central design and not an independent and parallel design. Fur- 
thermore, Hellemo in a careful analysis has shown that the scriptural 
inspiration for these motifs derives from Revelation, and while the 
trinitarian elements are present, the emphasis is Christological. The 
discrepancy between these mosaics and Santa Pudenziana is a matter of 
both the scriptural context and the theological emphasis. It should also 
be noted that these designs are dated between 400 and 403, not a com- 
manding precedent for the mosaics in Santa Pudenziana dating to 410 
to 417. 

The examination of the dove and lamb found in Ciacconio's sketch 
leads to two possible conclusions. First, if it was part of the original 
design, it can, granting the Hand of God demanded by Wilpert, be 
simply a parallel abstraction of the trinitarian representation in the main 
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portion of the apse and hence offer no difficulty to the interpretation 
we have given to the extant part of the mosaic. If the Hand of God is 
rejected as a gratuitous assumption, then the image of the Father may 
well be, as in our interpretation, the enthroned figure, and here again 
there is no disagreement with the interpretation of the mosaic. 
Secondly, if the lamb and the dove are an abstract restatement of the 
main zone, then the Spirit must be represented in some way in the main 
section of the mosaic. Again, it would be necessary to postulate the 
Hand of God but this time as an image of the Spirit. The following 
argument, it is hoped, will demonstrate how unnecessary it is to look 
beyond the extant mosaic for the representation of the Holy Spirit. 

The representation of the Holy Spirit is perhaps the most complicated 
part of the iconography for the modern viewer because the explanation 
to be offered at first glance is a misfit with the accepted symbolism of 
the Holy Spirit. The success with which artists appropriated the dove 
from the gospel account of the baptism of Jesus has made it for modern 
viewers the normative symbol of the Holy Spirit.*' Combined with the 
figure of the baptized Christ and the Father, represented as a voice from 
heaven or as the manus Dei, the dove from the early days of Christian 
iconography had been seen as the Holy Spirit. However, it is precisely 
the controlling trinitarian context which guarantees this meaning of the 
dove which elsewhere signifies a variety of meanings.^? What is here sug- 
gested is that we look for the symbol of the Holy Spirit in the luminous 
clouds of the mosaic of Santa Pudenziana, and what is here maintained 
is that the later exclusive symbolism of the dove as the Holy Spirit had 
not at this period excluded the possibility that the Holy Spirit might be 
otherwise represented.? As Anthony Cutler has noted, such a new 
explanation must be governed by the twin notions of explicability 
(embodiment in a text) and representativeness (the degree to which the 
problematical example departs from the norm).^^ 

Christian writers from the time of Origen show that the literary tradi- 
tion accepted in certain contexts the connection between the luminous 
cloud and the Holy Spirit. In applying his triple method of interpreting 
the Son of man coming on the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory (Mt.24.30), Origen proposes that the clouds allegorically may be 
considered as either the uirtus altissimi et spiritus sanctus or the scrip- 
tures of the prophets and the apostles which reveal Christ.* 

The fuller implications of this first meaning of clouds Origen explains 
in the appropriate setting of the Transfiguration, as recounted in Mt. 
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17.1-8.'5 He develops the trinitarian aspects of the episode by 
attributing the bright cloud equally to the Father, Son, and Spirit, and 
by insisting that the three tabernacles proposed by Peter properly per- 
tain to them. But while suggesting that the image of the cloud can apply 
to all three, Origen explains that it is the Spirit which overshadows and 
proclaims while the Father exhorts those who have been overshadowed, 
and by implication the Spirit is more closely connected with the cloud. 

The limiting of the cloud to signify the Holy Spirit receives a fuller 
statement in Origen's comments on Jer. 10.13, where he takes the words 
about the mist rising from the ends of the earth as a description of 
clouds as bearers of rain and therefore as symbols of the saints who 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit proclaim the truth, as did Moses 
and Isaiah, Paul and the other apostles.* 

For Ambrose the cloud that overshadows at the Transfiguration (Lk. 
9.34) is the Holy Spirit and does not darken but reveals and is the result 
of the uirtus Altissimi which voices the declaration about the Son. 
Ambrose further contrasts this luminous cloud with a cloud of volcanic 
ash and summarizes the function of the cloud at the Transfiguration: 
de qua mentes hominum uoce dei omnipotentis emissa fide ros rigauit.** 

Latin writers are not unaware of Origen's interpretation of the clouds 
as the prophets and apostles who in scripture proclaim the word of God. 
Jerome, while making use of the imagery of the cloud as the carrier of 
rain, says: Scimus nubes prophetas, quibus praecepit Deus ne pluerent 
super Israhel imbrem, quando impleuerunt mensuram patrum suorum 
et facta est lex et prophetae usque ad Iohannem Baptistam. et quia Deus 
posuit in ecclesia primum apostolos, secundo prophetas, non solum 
prophetae, sed et apostoli nubes intellegendi sunt. Augustine's usage 
conforms with the same interpretation. He notes the cloud is the source 
of lightning and the cloud from which the lightning issues refers to the 
apostles who in their miracles flash forth, revealing the splendor of the 
truth hidden in the clouds.?? 

Jerome fuses all these explanations of clouds in his treatment of the 
four creatures. Among the interpretations he lists for the Septuagint 
reading of Ez. 1.4, which describes the great cloud with the brightness 
round it and fire flashing forth, is one that sees in the image, not a 
prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem, but a good sign: Qui autem 
in contrariam partem sentiunt, hoc est bonam, spiritum auferentem siue 
extollentem, Spiritum sanctum intelligunt qui auferat ab hominibus 
uitia atque peccata, siue iacentes attollat ad sublimia.?' In this setting 
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the four living creatures appear (Ez. 1.10) in the order in which they are 
seen in the mosaic and not in the order described in Rev. 4.6-7. Jerome 
states their significance: Facies principia dicit euangeliorum, e quibus 
homo et leo, hoc est natiuitas Christi et prophetae uox tonantis in 
eremo, dextras partes tenent; uituli autem, id est uictimarum et sacer- 
dotii Iudaeorum, in sinistris est, quod abolitum transiuit ad sacerdotium 
spirituale de quo dictum est: Tu es sacerdos in aeternum secundum 
ordinem Melchisedec, ita dumtaxat ut omnia sibi haereant unoque cor- 
pore censeantur; aquila autem, quae est super natiuitatem, et super pro- 
phetiam est quae Domini expletur aduentu et super sacerdotium quod 
praeteriit, et extra haec omnia est, de natiuitate referens spiritali, 
quomodo Pater in Filio et Filius in Patre sit, de qua rectissime dicitur: 
Generationem eius quis enarrabit?*? The burning coals of fire (Ez. 1.14) 
connected with the four creatures, as symbols of the gospels, elicit the 
comment: Totum autem corpus et dorsa plena oculis approbabit qui 
uiderit nihil esse in euangeliis quod non luceat et splendore suo mundum 
illuminet, ut etiam quae parua putantur et uilia, Spiritus sancti fulgeant 
maiestate.?? 

These commentaries witness to an adaptation of a figurative under- 
standing of the clouds which are such a striking feature of the mosaic. 
The glowing clouds are the Holy Spirit out of whose fiery light the pro- 
phets spoke in the Old Testament, and it is from the majesty of this 
Spirit that the gospels proclaim the mystery of the Father and the Son. 
From the literary sources it is clear that the symbolism of the clouds is 
valid only when they are joined with a trinitarian theme involving the 
proclamation of prophets, apostles, and evangelists. In making com- 
parisons of this kind patristic writers *'involuntarily invited the image- 
makers to do the same thing.'' ?*^ The clouds, however, never became an 
independent, fixed symbol of the Holy Spirit in the dictionary of 
metaphors, as did the dove. At a time when the iconography of the 
Spirit was far from fixed, the use of the cloud motif cannot be rejected 
simply because it departs from the norm. The dove at this period was 
not the normative symbol for the Spirit either in the patristic texts or 
in the way the dove was employed as a symbol. 

The mosaic has a complex iconography to which the key is essentially 
its basis in the text of Ezechiel as understood in the circle of Jerome's 
admirers in Rome after the catastrophe of 410. By employing the 
prophet's vision the mosaicist?? was able to picture the Father in a 
likeness of the human form with a careful boldness unparalleled in 
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Christian art because of his cautious adherence to the dominant features 
of the Old Testament vision. Skillfully making use of Ezechiel's final 
vision, which incorporated the features of the first vision, the mosaicist 
chose to picture a moment of triumph when the prophet pictures a 
glorious future in which God will again dwell in Jerusalem in a temple 
grander than Solomon's. The vision provides elements to depict sym- 
bolically the Spirit proclaiming through the evangelists the mystery of 
Christ who is indicated by the jewelled cross. The problem with previous 
interpretations was the starting-point which in recognizing certain 
artistic idioms drawn from the imperial repertoire confused the some- 
times imperial medium with the quite biblical message. The artistic 
proposition is not stated in terms of an imperial metaphor but in one 
that is primarily preoccupied with a biblical message and only inciden- 
tally employs some motifs found in the contemporary imperial 
iconography. Even in these motifs the imperial prototypes are few. The 
throne pictured in the mosaic is not noticeably dependent on the extant 
sculptural and numismatic paradigms of the late fourth century, and the 
clothing of the enthroned figure is quite unlike fourth century imperial 
and consular fashions. The beard of the enthroned person is not normal 
for emperors during the same period.?$ The architectural setting is not 
the Basilica Caelestis oder Kaiserpalast^' nor is the assembly of seated 
apostles derived primarily from an imperial consistorium of bishops, 
when sitting at the right and the left hand of the Father and the Son is 
such as well-established New Testament idiom.?* The predominance of 
the biblical motifs shows how incidental to the composition is the 
iconography of imperial Rome. 

Similarly misleading is the insistence on interpreting the mosaic on the 
basis of sarcophagi and frescoes showing Christ with two or more of his 
apostles which do represent a traditio legis or some kind of Lehrversamm- 
lung. Not every seated figure in this context is Christ, as we have 
shown, and it is not the iconography that alone determines the iden- 
tification but primarily the context established by the biblical quotation 
and its contemporary understanding. 

Our awareness that in the centuries preceding the mosaic in Santa 
Pudenziana Christians had come to borrow items found in imperial art 
should not lead to the confusion that they were equating the concept of 
their God with the status of a Roman emperor or, even after Constan- 
tine's conversion, were raising the status of the emperor to some new 
height. Frequently in employing these artistic idioms they were rejecting 
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the claims of both emperor and Jupiter. The Christians who even in the 
post-Constantinian era, particularly in the Latin west, anguished over 
the corruption of the Christian message by the use of words laden with 
secular and pagan overtones were not likely to encourage artists they 
employed to adopt an idiom in art that would run the parallel risk of 
changing the uniqueness of their God by clothing him in the garments 
of Caesar. At least in the late fourth and early fifth century Christians 
were not simply despoiling pagan art of a superior accomplishment but 
were making significant statements about the relationship between God 
and Caesar, the political and the religious order, Christianity and 
Classical culture. The well-known expressions of Augustine and Jerome 
in this matter show how critically and sensitively and scrupulously the 
Latin west confronted the complex culture of the Roman Empire. 
Interestingly Grabar has spoken of the close relationship that 
iconography bears with language: *'Iconography constructs an image as 
one builds up a sentence or a discourse, by using elements of different 
origin and combining them according to practices comparable to the 
rules of grammar."' ^? By the time of the mosaic in Santa Pudenziana 
Roman Christianity had learned the idiom of Roman culture and **was 
free to develop more fully its own syntax." 9? 

The failure of some art historians to take into account this growth in 
Christian usage during the fourth century blinds them to the evolution 
in the articulation of Christianity. Monuments, such as the mosaic of 
Santa Pudenziana, are not simply examples of late antique art to be 
interpreted automatically according to the canons of an imperial and 
early Christian iconography. 


NOTES 


' ..A distinguished representative of this view is G. Matthaei, Mosaici medioevali delle 
chiese di Roma 1 (Roma 1966) 56-67, and in the revision of this work by M. Andaloro, 
Pittura romana de medioevo secoli IV-X | (Roma 1987) 38-39. G. Hellemo, Adventus 
Domini: Eschatological Thought in 4th-Century Apses and Catecheses (Leiden 1989) 41- 
47, gives a summary of current views. 

? A. Cutler, Under the Sign of the Deesis: On the Question of Representativeness in 
Medieval Art and Literature, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 41 (1987) 153. The quotation by 
Kolve is from Chaucer and the Imagery of Narrative (Stanford 1984) 73-74. 

' The Text in the Mosaic of Santa Pudenziana, Vigiliae Christianae 43 (1989) 155-165. 
^ Romanis auribus, Prologus in Ezechielem (PG 13, 666). 

^ [n 411 Jerome answers inquiries from studiosis lectoribus that they can obtain copies 
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of the first two books of his commentary from a friend in Rome to whom he had sent 
this installment, Ep. 126.2 (CSEL 56, 144, 18-20). 

$ For a striking fusion of the Jerusalem-Troy-Rome images, see Jerome, Ep. 127.12 
(CSEL 56, 154-155), and for a general treatment of this topic see J. Pelikan, The Excellent 
Empire: The Fall of Rome and the Triumph of the Church (San Francisco 1987) chap. 
4: History as Divine Apocalypse, 43-52. 

' A. Grabar, Christian Iconography: A Study of its Origins (Princeton 1968) 116. Note 
Augustine's careful statement: Visiones autem illae per creaturam commutabilem deo 
incommutabili subditam factae sunt, non proprie sicuti est, sed significatiue sicut pro 
rerum causis et temporibus oportuit ostendentes deum, De trinitate 2.17 (CCSL 50, 123, 
140-143). In a similar context when replying to objections against these visions he retorts: 
Sic nec tu plus quaeras, cum dico: Voluit, et apparuit. Apparuit, sicut congruum 
iudicabat; latuit, sicut erat. Sermones de Vetere Testamento 23.15 (CCSL 41, 317-318; 
279-281). Yet note the insistence of Prudentius: Credite, nemo deum uidit, credite, nemo, 
Apoth. 77 (CCSL 126, 79), and Apoth. 111-113; 364-367 (CCSL 126, 80, 89). 

* D. T. Rice, 7/he Art of Byzantium (New York 1959) 304 and plate 68, and the remarks 
on the Riha flabellum in K. Weitzmann, ed., Ageof Spirituality: Late Antique and Early 
Christian Art, Third to Seventh Century (New York 1979) 617-618. 

* Origen, in Jerome's translation, Z7om. in Ezechielem | (PG 13, 679C) and Jerome, 7n 
Hiezechielem 1, 1, 22-26 (CCSL 75, 23, 582-583). Note also Jerome's careful explanation 
of the word Dominus, In Hiez. 2.6 (CCSL 75, 63, 314-324). 

' [n Hiez. l. 1. 3a (CCSL 75, 6-7, 63-69). 

!" Hom. in Ezech. 1 (PG 13, 676B-C). 

1? See Commentarii in Apocalypsim editio Victorini, c. 1.2; c. 4.2 (CSEL 49, 18-19, 48). 
75 [n Danielem 27.9. (CCSL 75a, 845, 621-624). 

1^ ]s. 6.1; Dn. 79; Rev. 3.21; 7.9, and by implication in Ps. 109.1 and Acts 7.55, 
references in Hiez. 1.1.22-26 (CCSL 75, 23-24, 587-612). 

15 See Hellemo, op. cit., 41-42. 

'6 [In Hiez. 1.4.1-2 (CCSL 75, 42, 1184). 

7 In Hiez. 1.2.4-6 (CCSL 75, 45, 1271-1272). 

1! [n Hiez. 7.24.1-14 (CCSL 75, 326, 1402-1403). 

1í5 R.U. Montini, Santa Pudenziana (Roma 1959) 29-30, cites the earliest scholars to pro- 
pose the identification of specific buildings in late fourth century Jerusalem. 

? [n Hiez. l.1b.2 (CCSL 75, 5, 21). 

^" [n Hiez. 12.40.1-4 (CCSL 75, 551, 76-79). 

? n Hiez. 3.10.9-15 (CCSL 75, 115, 791-795). 

7? See R. Hernegger, Macht ohne Auftrag. Die Entstehung der Staat- und Volkskirche 
(Olten 1963) 278. Hellemo, op. cit., 14, note 61, has some reservations about the 
iconographical evidence for Hernegger's interpretation. 

^ [n Hiez. 12.40.5-13 (CCSL 785, 557, 267-268). 

?5 [n Hiez. 12.40.5-13 (CCSL 75, 558, 291-294). 

? [n Hiez. 13.43.15-20 (CCSL 75, 619, 420-429). 

7 In Hiez. 13.44.1-3 (CCSL 75, 644, 1141-1146). 

? [n Hiez. 13.44.1-3 (CCSL 75, 646, 1194-1195). 

? In Hiez. 3.11.22-23 (CCSL 785, 125, 1112-1114). 

? [n Hiez. 3.11.22-23 (CCSL 75, 125, 1122-1125). 

?! Bpistola ad Constantium (PG 33, 1172B). 
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? See G. Matthaei, op. cit., 62. 

? JJ. Wilpert, Die rómischen Mosaiken und Malereien der kirchlichen Bauten vom IV. 
bis XIII. Jahrhundert 1 (Freiburg im Breisgau,? 1924) 586, 1067. 

^ "The sketch is found in A. Ciacconio, Cod. Vat. 5407, and reproduced in M. van Ber- 
chem and E. Clouzot, Mosaiques chrétiennes du IVme au Xme siécle (Geneve 1924) 64. 
The absence of the monogram in the two seventeenth century depictions of the mosaic is 
problematic, and its implications deserve examination. See note 36 for references. 

5 See the entry in Liber Pontificalis concerning Adrian: immo et titulum Pudentis, id 
est ecclesia sanctae Pudentianae, in ruinis praeventam noviter restauravit, L. Duchesne, 
Le Liber Pontificalis | (Paris 1955) 508. 

?$ "That the positioning is not an accident of Ciacconio's perspective can be seen from 
the seventeenth century sketch by Cassiano dal Pozzo in Windsor Castle, Royal Library, 
Inv. 9196, reproduced in S. Waetzholdt, Die Kopien des 17. Jahrhunderts nach Mosaiken 
und Wandmalereien in Rom (Wien 1964) 74, no. 1000, plate 506, and from the 1634 
water-color by Eclissi, Windsor Castle, Royal Library, Coll. dal Pozzo I, reproduced in 
monochrome in R. Krautheimer [et alii] Corpus Basilicarum Christianarum 3: The Early 
Christian Basilicas of Rome (IV-IX Cent.) (Città del Vaticano 1967) fig. 248. 

"  Musaici cristiani e saggi dei pavimenti delle chiese di Roma anteriori al secolo XV 
(Roma 1899) unnumbered text to plate IX. How presumptuous such reasoning can be is 
seen in the case of the nearly contemporary mosaic of S. Aquilino in Milan in which a 
similar theme of waters pouring forth from the hill on which the lamb stands was 
postulated by restorers and art historians. However, when the mosaic was cleaned, a capsa 
with six codices was revealed as the original composition. See G. Bovini, I mosaici del S. 
Aquilino di Milano, Corsi di cultura sull'arte ravennate e bizantine 17 (1970) 71. 

? See J. Wilpert, op. cit., 1.Bd: Text. Erste Hálfte, Mosaiken der Apsis, 361-367. fig. 
114. 

? See G. J. Hoogewerff, Il mosaico absidale di San Giovanni in Laterano ed aitri 
mosaici romani, Rendiconti della Pontificia Accademia di Archeologia 27 (1955) 297-325. 
* For the verses found in Ep. 32 and for the other material discussed in this section, see 
G. Hellemo, op. cit., 90-97 and plates 30-33. 

" Representative of those who exclude all but the dove as a symbol of the Holy Spirit 
is H. Leclercq, Esprit (Le Saint-), Dictionnaire d'archéol. chrét. et de lit. 5.1.525-529. 
Significantly the dictionary has no entry s.v. nuage or nuée. For western medieval art L. 
Réau has a perceptive summary on the iconography of the Holy Spirit and an unsupported 
but intriguing observation: **Dans la Transfiguration, il [le Saint-Esprit] est présent sous 
la forme d'une nuée lumineuse qui enveloppe le Christ. Spiritus fuit nubes lucida in die 
Transfigurationis," Iconographie de l'art chrétien, 2.2 (Paris 1956) 12. 

*? Seethe diverse roles of the dove listed by J. P. Kirsch in Dictionnaire d'archéol. chrét. 
et de lit. 3.2.2203-2231. To his list of catacomb ciphers may be added the ring of twelve 
doves in the mosaic of Paulinus' basilica at Cimitile where the doves signify the apostles. 
see G. Hellemo, op. cit., 92-93. 

* Note the eccentric representation of the Holy Spirit in the scene depicting the creation 
of Eve on the 'Dogmatic Sarcophagus', ca. 330, F. W. Deichmann, Repertorium der 
christlich-antiken Sarkophage 1.Bd. (Wiesbaden 1967) Tafelband, 14, 43; Textband, 40. 
If Gerke is correct, the Trinity is here represented by three identical bearded figures, one 
of whom, the seated Father, is flanked by two standing figures, with the one on the left 
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portraying the Holy Spirit, F. Gerke, Die christlichen Sarkophage der vorkonstan- 
tinischen Zeit (Berlin 1940) 196, note 4. 

* A. Cutler, op. cit., 147. See also L. Nees, Image and Text: Excerpts from Jerome's 
De Trinitate and the Maiestas Domini Miniature of the Gundohinus Gospels, Viator 18 
(1987) 1. 

*5 Comm. Ser. 50, GCS, Origenes 11, 111-112. 

^ [n Matt. GCS, Origenes 10.165, 28-32,-166, 1-3. 

^ PG 13, 342C-343A. It should be noted that Jerome had translated fourteen homilies 
on Jeremiah prior to his translation of the Homilies on Ezechiel. See GCS, Origenes 8, 
318. 

* — Expositio Evangelii secundum Lucam 7.20 (CCSL 14, 221-222, 229-230). 

** Ep. 119.10 (CSEL 55, 467, 2-7). 

** Fnnar. in Ps. 96.8 (CCSL 39, 1360). 

?' [n Hiez. 1.1.4 (CCSL 75, 8, 118-122). 

3? [n Hiez. 1.1.10 (CCSL 75, 15, 326-338). 

5? [n Hiez. 1.1.15-18 (CCSL 75, 20-21, 496-500). 

55 A. Grabar, op. cit., 143. 

55 [n referring to the mosaicist or the artist of such a complex work as the mosaic of 
Santa Pudenziana, one should keep in mind the caution expressed by A. Cutler that *'the 
more elaborate the creation, the more it is likely to represent the interest of others beyond 
the craftsman: first of course, his client; then this patron's associates, his 'circle.''' See 
Authentic Iconography: Ptolemy and Hermes in Malibu, Ca. [abstract], Abstracts and 
Program Statements for Art History Sessions (New York 1986) 28, cited by E. S. 
Malbon, 77e Iconography of the Sarcophage of Junius Bassus (Princeton 1991) 219-220, 
note 6. 

56 For examples of imperial thrones see R. Delbrueck, Antike Porphyrwerke (Berlin 
1932) 96-98, Tafel 40-41, 67; and compare with the throne as portrayed in the Missorium 
of Theodosius. The costume of the enthroned figure in the mosaic of Santa Pudenziana 
is decidedly not imperial. See R. Delbrueck, op. cit., 97. At best the costume is acceptable 
for those of respectable family background. St. Augustine comments on this style: falares 
et manicatas tunicas habere apud Romanos ueteres flagitium erat, nunc autem honesto 
loco natis, cum tunicati sunt, non eas habere flagitium est. De doctrina christ. 3.12.20 
(CCSL 32, 90, 46-48). The full beard is not at this time normal imperial style. See. R. 
Delbrueck, Spütantike Kaiserportrdts vom Constantinus Magnus bis zu Ende des 
Westreichs (Berlin 1933) 35-36. 

?' This assertion is made by W. N. Schumacher in J. Wilpert and W. N. Schumacher, 
Die rómischen Mosaiken der kirchlichen Bauten vom IV.-XIII. Jahrhundert (Freiburg 
1976) 306. 

535 As A. Grabar, L'empereur dans l'art byzantin (London 1971) 209, argues on the basis 
of Eusebius, Vita Constantini 3.10. 

5 A. Grabar, Christian Iconography, 31. 

$^ E. S. Malbon, op. cit., 220. 
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J. R. Royse, The Spurious Texts of Philo of Alexandria: a Study of 
Textual Transmission and Corruption with Indexes to the Major Collec- 
tions of Greek Fragments (Arbeiten zur Literatur und Geschichte des 
Hellenistischen Judentums 22). Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1991. xiii, 252 pages. 
Price Hfl. 130, $74.50. 


Extensive though the Philonic corpus preserved in the original Greek 
is, it amounts to only just over half of what we know Philo to have writ- 
ten. The critical edition of Cohn and Wendland (1896-1915) contains 38 
Greek treatises. 11 more books are preserved in an Armenian transla- 
tion (counting the Quaestiones in Genesim as 6 books, in accordance 
with Philo's original intention). From references in Philo's own works 
and the notice preserved by Eusebius HE 2.18 (based on the holdings 
of the Episcopal Library at Caesarea) we know that about 20-25 books 
have been lost completely. Some of these—such as the lives of the 
patriarchs Isaac and Jacob and the books On covenants—disappeared 
very early on, before Philo's works reached the safe haven of the library 
of the Alexandrian Catechetical school, from where they passed on to 
Caesarea. There is no chance that these works will ever reappear. Others 
continued to circulate during the patristic period, so that various snip- 
pets are preserved in later sources. There are thus two kinds of Greek 
Philonic fragments: (1) from works that have been totally lost; (2) from 
works that are still preserved in an Armenian (or sometimes Latin) 
translation, but of which the original Greek text is no longer extant. 

The first to produce a collection of Philonic fragments was Thomas 
Mangey in his magnificent edition of the Philonis Judaei opera quae 
reperiri potuerunt omnia published in London in 1742. Since then much 
industry has been expended in bringing together more and more bits and 
pieces, with major contributions from scholars such as J. R. Harris, H. 
Lewy, L. Früchtel, and F. Petit. In 1884 J. B. Pitra already spoke of 
a labyrinth, and since then the situation has only worsened. Fortunately 
there is the prospect of radical improvement. In 1977 James Royse 
announced that he had embarked on the task of producing an edition 
of all the Greek fragments of Philo. The monograph now under review 
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constitutes a preliminary piece of research necessary for the daunting 
task he has taken upon himself. 

A text may be regarded as a fragment of Philo if it satisfies three con- 
ditions: (a) it is attributed to him in the source where it is located (other- 
wise we would not know it was Philonic); (b) the text cannot be found 
in Philo's extant Greek works; (c) the text cannot be shown to be 
indubitably non-Philonic. For condition (a) it has been necessary to 
scour the sources where the fragmentary material is located. Most of 
this work has been done, although, until there are definitive editions of 
all these sources, it is possible that more texts will emerge. Condition 
(b) has involved a lot of labour in the past. It can now be done very effi- 
ciently through the use of lexica and computer analysis. Condition (c) 
is the subject of Royse's monograph. A considerable number of texts 
which are attributed to Philo in the ancient sources and have found their 
way into modern collections can be shown with certainty not to be 
Philonic. These ''spurious texts" have to be removed before the 
definitive corpus of Philonic fragments can be established. 

The study consists of 4 main chapters and a long appendix. In the first 
two Royse examines the two main sources for Philonic fragments, the 
exegetical catenae (notably on the books Genesis and Exodus) and the 
florilegia (especially the Sacra Parallela of Johannes Damascenus and 
the florilegia of Maximus the Confessor and Antonius Melissa). Most 
of the spuria are the result of misattribution caused by the displacement 
or disappearance of lemmata indicating the name of the excerpts? 
author. The third chapter consists of a collection of 61 spurious 
fragments attributed to Philo either in the ancient sources or by modern 
scholars dependent on them. The fragments in fact belong to a whole 
gamut of authors, ranging from the Greek philosopher Democritus to 
the byzantine bishop Theophylactus. Lovers of textual curiosities will be 
delighted by the discussions of these texts: e.g. Fr. sp. 7 (ps. Aristotle), 
Fr. sp. 18 (attributed to Philo's wife!), Fr. sp. 25 (a fragment of ps. 
Philo De Sampsone, revealing how ancient the pseudonymous attribu- 
tion is), Fr. sp. 50-56 (Agapetus' Capita admonitoria, a popular 6th cen- 
tury work on political theory). A final chapter adds, ''for the sake of 
completeness"! as we are told, a brief discussion of those entire works 
that have been spuriously attributed to Philo, both in ancient and 
modern times. The appendix most valuably lists the fragments con- 
tained in the four main florilegia and in eleven modern collections. This 
will be a considerable help in guiding readers through the labyrinth 
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(although it is a pity that the indices do not also go in reverse direction, 
so that we can more easily locate fragments belonging to particular 
writings). 

It might be concluded that the net result of Royse's research, as laid 
down in this monograph, is slight and essentially negative. 61 texts that 
have been thought to be Philonic are now exposed as derived from other 
sources. But two more positive aspects also emerge. Firstly the whole 
exercise teaches us how careful we must be in using fragmentary mate- 
rial. A number of scholars (notably E. R. Goodenough, see p. 72, 122) 
have been caught napping, as they made use of fragments that are 
demonstrably non-Philonic. Secondly Royse shows us in the clearest 
fashion how the survival of the Philonic corpus is intimately tied to its 
reception by Christians in the late ancient and byzantine era. Aside from 
the more general introductions to the problematics of the catenae and 
the florilegia, Royse's study gives numerous fascinating apercus into the 
details of this history. The reader should be warned, however, that this 
history is very complex, involving forays into areas far from the 
mainstream of classical, judaic and even patristic scholarship. In order 
to follow all the details considerable background knowledge is often 
required. 

There is in my view remarkably little to criticize in this volume. The 
author has presented his material with great care (typographical purists, 
however, will not like the fact that the footnotes are in the same size 
font as the main text, and will find the Greek font used aesthetically 
deficient). Royse's attention to accuracy of detail is quite astounding: 
the book is almost totally devoid of misprints and incorrect numerical 
and cross-references. From the methodological point of view the single 
query that I had concerned the method of identifying spurious 
fragments. Royse only includes those which can definitely be attributed 
to other authors. I wonder whether further attempts should not be made 
in this area through linguistic and lexical analysis. For example in Fr. 
sp. 51 the phrases eixóvt Oeixr; and xóvet xotxí; are clearly non-Philonic. 
Royse himself points out that the word xoixóc first occurs in Paul's 1 
Cor. 15:47-49, and is only found in Christian texts. The text in fact 
belongs to the 6th century author Agapetus, as Royse demonstrates. In 
Fr. sp. 61 the word oxavi&xi; is again non-Philonic (the text this time is 
11th century). Lexical and linguistic observations of this kind might be 
used to show that other fragments attributed to Philo cannot be drawn 
from his lost writings, even if their actual provenance remains 
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unknown. Naturally there will be a margin for error here, whereas the 
spurious fragments contained in this volume are all cut and dried cases. 

All Philonists interested in the history and extent of the Philonic 
corpus will be deeply grateful for the research that Royse has distilled 
into this study. Patristic scholars will be interested in his observations 
on the various sources in which these fragments are found, and will take 
note of the various confusions that have been exposed (e.g. with the 
homonym author Philo, Bishop of Carpasia in the 4th century, cf. Fr. 
sp. 44). But the author will surely not be offended if we say that this 
monograph should above all be regarded as an appetizer. The main 
course has yet to be served, the complete collection of the fragments of 
Philo, now divested of the spurious elements hitherto included among 
them. It would be marvellous if this could appear in 1996, to mark the 
centenary of the first volume of Cohn and Wendland's great critical edi- 
tion of the Greek Philo. We wish the author every success in the con- 
tinuation of his researches in this area. 
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Tertullien, Contre Marcion, Tome I (Livre D), Introduction, Texte 
critique, Traduction et Notes par René Braun (Sources Chrétiennes 
365). Paris 1990. 

Tertullien, Contre Marcion, Tome II (Livre II), Texte critique, 
Traduction et Notes par René Braun (Sources Chrétiennes 368). Paris 
1991. 


Im ersten Band dieser Ausgabe der für die Gotteslehre Tertullians so 
überaus wichtigen ersten zwei Bücher der Schrift gegen Marcion bietet 
der Verfasser eine Einleitung in die Entstehungsgeschichte der Schrift 
und ihre handschriftliche Überlieferung. Nachdem stellt er den Zusam- 
menhang zwischen den beiden Büchern heraus (das erste beweist, dass 
der gute Gott Marcions gar nicht existieren kann, das zweite, dass der 
Schópfer auch der Erlóser ist), bespricht er u.a. die Quellen, die Art der 
Beweisführung und der Polemik, den Gebrauch der Bibel, und bietet er 
eine selekte Bibliographie. 

Der Verfasser bietet fortwáhrend eine Fülle an Anmerkungen, durch- 
weg unten an den Seiten und am Schluss jedes Bandes lángere Exkurse 
zu wichtigen Fragen sowohl philologischer als auch geistes- und ideege- 
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schichtlicher Art. Er hat Jahre lang an diesem Schlüssel zum Antimar- 
cion gearbeitet, zum beeindruckenden Ergebnis seiner Arbeit kann jeder 
Leser ihm nur gratulieren. 


Ridderspoorlaan 103 E. P. MEHUJERING 
2343 TX Oegstgeest/Niederlande 


Thomas Bóhm, Die Christologie des Arius. Dogmengeschichtliche 
Überlegungen unter besonderer Berücksichtigung der Hellenisierungs- 
frage (Studien zur Theologie und Geschichte, herausgegeben von Georg 
Schwaiger, 7. Band). Ottilien 1991. 


Diese Studie behandelt eine Frage, die die Theologie (namentlich die 
Protestantische) schon seit Jahrhunderten bescháftigt: die sogenannte 
Hellenisierung des Christentums durch die frühchristlichen Theologen. 
Der Verfasser argumentiert sowohl als Historiker als auch als Systemati- 
ker, unterscheidet aber klar zwischen beiden Fragestellungen. 

Nach einem klaren und lehrreichen Überblick über den Forschungs- 
stand wendet der Verfasser sich zunáchst dem historischen Hintergrund 
der arianischen Theologie zu. Er kommt zur Schlussfolgerung, dass 
Arius wahrscheinlich nicht in das meletianische Schisma verwickelt war. 
— Arius sollte auch nicht vorschnell in eine philosophische Schule einge- 
ordnet werden. Die Philosophie bietet ihm nicht mehr als die Dialektik 
von Veránderlichkeit und Unveránderlichkeit in der Bestimmung des 
Verháltnisses zwischen Vater und Sohn. — Den theologiegeschichtli- 
chen Hintergrund sucht der Verfasser, im Gegensatz zu Harnack, weni- 
ger bei Lukian und Paulus von Samosata als in der alexandrinischen 
Tradition (namentlich Clemens und Origenes). Die Fragestellung des 
Arius ist hier nicht primár exegetisch, sondern die viel allgemeinere 
Frage, wie Gott die Distanz zur Kreation aufgrund seines eigenen Wil- 
lens überwinden kann. Den philosophiegeschichtlichen Hintergrund 
sieht der Verfasser namentlich bei Plotin und Porphyr, allerdings auch 
hier in einigen Kernfragen, z.B. der Rolle des góttlichen Willens in der 
Hervorbringung des Sohnes und Welt und der Zeitlichkeit bzw. Ewig- 
keit des Hervorganges aus der Gottheit. In abschliessenden systemati- 
schen Betrachtungen setzt der Verfasser einerseits Zweifel in die Móg- 
lichkeit, biblisches und griechisches Denken als festumschriebene, 
objektive Gróssen darzustellen, andererseits beschreibt er die Aufname 
philosophischer Begriffe in die christliche Theologie als eine legitime 
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Verifikation des Glaubens in einer gewissen Zeit. Das Recht dazu will 
er auch einem Arius lassen und ihn nicht aus spáterer Perspektive verur- 
teilen (wie z.B. Harnack es tat). 

Man überfordert einen Autoren, wenn man von ihm verlangt, er solle 
auf der ganzen Linie Neues bieten. Eine Studie ist auch dann wertvoll, 
wenn sie viele alte Fragen anhand der Quellen und der relevanten Sekun- 
darliteratur noch einmal überprüft und so zu einer Prázisierung der For- 
schungsergebnisse und zu einer erwágenswerten systematischen Betrach- 
tung gelangt. Letzteres ist in der sorgfáltigen Studie Bóhms zweifellos 
der Fall. Kritik kann natürlich geübt werden. So ist der Rezensent nicht 
ganz davon überzeugt worden, dass ein Plotin und Porphyr als Hinter- 
grund des Arius wichtiger sind als Atticus (wie Stead gezeigt hat). Aber 
solche Kritik áàndert nichts daran, dass sowohl der Historiker als auch 
der Systematiker dieses Buch mit viel Gewinn lesen werden. 


Ridderspoorlaan 103 E. P. MEUERING 
2343 TX Oegstgeest/Niederlande 


A. H. Armstrong, Plotinus with an English Translation, in seven 
volumes. VI and VII. Enneads VI. 1-5 and VI. 6-9. London 1988. 

A. H. Armstrong, Hellenic and Christian Studies, Variorum 
Reprints, 1990. 


With the edition of the sixth Ennead and its translation into lucid 
English (with a necessarily limited but enlightning number of notes) 
Professor Armstrong has concluded his opus magnum on Plotinus. It 
is a piece of work which will be with Plotinian and Patristic scholarship 
for generations to come. 

For this periodical the implications of Plotinus! thought for Patristic 
theology are of particular interest. It seems to the reviewer that the 
treatise VI 8 on the will of the Good is in this respect the most important 
one. In his Hellenic and Christian Studies Professor Armstrong has 
included (as chapter XI) a short but extremely fascinating paper **Two 
Views of Freedom: A Christian Objection in Plotinus, Enneads VI 8. 
[39] 7, 11-15?"'. In it he discusses the possibility that the objection 
quoted in Ennead VI 8,7,11ff is made by a Christian who claims that 
the Plotinian Good is compelled to its goodness and the eternal diffu- 
sion of it, whilst the God in whom the Christians believe does just what 
he likes. He creates as and when he chooses by the act of his free and 
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sovereign will. Armstrong points out that this is not the normal Chris- 
tian position as e.g. held by Origen and his followers, since Origen is 
completely uninterested in asserting any sovereign indeterminateness 
of God's will. Armstrong suggests that the objection could have been 
made by somebody influenced by the teaching of Hippolytus, who is 
inclined to use extreme indeterminacy-voluntarist language about God's 
freedom and who goes so far as to say (in paraphrase): '*God knew 
perfectly well what he was doing when he made you a man: if he had 
wanted to he could have made you a God, as he did the Logos."' Against 
this Plotinus states as his position that the will of the One is his 'self" 
or fsubstance'. Armstrong thinks that this should have been welcomed 
by later Christians, but he realizes that there has been a technical 
theological reason for rejecting the doctrine of Plotinus, viz., the need 
to make a very sharp distinction between eternal generation and 
creation. 

It is indeed true that most Christians speak about the will with which 
God *wants' Himself in a way which could be called Plotinian, in the 
sense that they say that God has no choice in wanting Himself, but 
wants Himself in complete freedom and necessity at the same time, since 
in this respect God's will is God's being, but that God wants the outside 
world in freedom of choice, in the sense that He could act differently. 
But in this latter respect purely voluntarist and nominalist positions are 
exceptional, since Christians usually also stressed the consistency and 
reliability in God's actions. 

More than twenty years ago the reviewer had his first and stimulating 
conversation with Professor Armstrong. Armstrong showed himself 
anxious to avoid any arbitrariness in God. In several papers since he has 
expressed his dislike of a Christian conception of God, which portrays 
God as a being who so to speak 'plays' with his world in accidental acts 
of revelation (be they even creation and incarnation). The problem of 
God's freedom and necessity, God's will and God's being can, of 
course, never be solved. The reviewer would like to draw attention to 
Barth's proposition that it is wrong to assert in God only necessity and 
to reject any fhazard'. According to Barth, both are in God. God 
chooses in complete freedom not only His actions towards the world, 
but also His own being. This statement may shock Professor Arm- 
strong, but it is balanced by the statement that God's free choice is 
determined by His being: God wants His being and is His will. Perhaps 
this does not differ too much from the summary Professor Armstrong 
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gives somewhere of Plotinus' doctrine: */The One establishes Its own 
necessity."' Plotinus' influence may reach farther into Christian thought 
than one is inclined to believe and than some Christian thinkers, 
especially Protestant ones, themselves may realize. 


Ridderspoorlaan 103 E. P. MEUERING 
2343 TX Oegstgeest/The Netherlands 


C. Starnes, Augustine's Conversion: A Guide to the Argument of 
Confessions I-IX. Waterloo (Ontario), Wilfrid Laurier University 
Press, 1990. 303 p. 


...Cum fine huiusce sententiae quasi luce securitatis infusa cordi meo 
omnes dubitationis tenebrae diffugerunt (August. conf. 8.29): obeying 
the command implied in the enigmatic £o//e lege, Augustine opened the 
codex containing Paul's epistles at random; the text he found was 
decisive: Augustine was finally converted to Christianity". This short 
sentence on p. 234 of the book under review is full of significance, 
indeed even polemical. Without doubt the long debate about the 
reliability of the account in the Confessiones has yielded many precious 
results, especially since the epochal study of P. Courcelle, first pub- 
lished in 1950. With the help of his famous method of comparing 
parallel texts the author showed *''qu'Augustin a été initié au 
néoplatonisme, au sein méme de l'Église milanaise'"' (Recherches sur les 
Confessions de S. Augustin, p. 257). The question whether Augustine 
was converted to Neoplatonism or to Christianity thus seemed to have 
become superfluous. But this only raises a new question: what is the 
meaning of the scene in the Milanese garden just referred to, or, to put 
it more widely, of the whole of book 8, of which it is the climax? 
If Augustine's conversion—to an amalgam of  neoplatonizing 
Christianity—had in fact already taken shape, what does book 8 add? 

These and similar reflections concerning the structure of the Confes- 
siones have prompted Dr. Starnes to undertake the studies of which 
Augustine's Conversion is the result. His method is the analytical com- 
mentary, which first and foremost aims at clarifying the argument. It 
is much akin to the method used in Pellegrino's *Studio introduttivo' 
(Rome 1956) or 'guide de lecture, as it was called in the French transla- 
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tion (Paris 1960) and it involves much paraphrasing, but S.'s efforts to 
detect the logic of Augustine's text seem to be more sustained than 
Pellegrino's. The commentary on the individual books is followed by a 
large amount of notes of different kinds (references, further elucida- 
tion, short digressions etc.). One wonders whether this procedure is the 
best available. Would not the readers be better served by a detailed com- 
mentary of the text itself, preceded for each section by a concise analysis 
of its tenor, e.g. after the manner of Waszink's commentary on Ter- 
tullian's De anima? But, if S. replied that such a method entails a book 
of far too large proportions and that it would also weaken the interest 
in what he is primarily aiming at, viz. elucidation of the argument, this 
reaction would not be unfair. 

In S.'s general strategy there is one puzzling element. He is convinced 
of the existence of a triadic structure in Augustine's thought (152), 
which mirrors his orthodox understanding of the Trinity. This is impor- 
tant for the entire architecture of the Confessiones and also of the books 
commented upon, called **Augustine's first confession"' (236) by S. (the 
second and third being contained in books X and XI-XIII respectively). 
Within this confession books I-VII concern the author's search of the 
Creator and Father, in VIII he turns to the Incarnation, and IX is 
devoted to his relation to the Holy Spirit. What puzzles the reader is that 
the contours of this structure tend to become somewhat obscured as 
soon as it comes to the detailed elucidation of the text. Obviously it is 
important in S.'s view, but he fails to make completely clear that it is 
essential. Perhaps, however, S. considers this to be implicit, e.g. in his 
handling of the meaning of book VIII, which was hinted at above. S. 
is adamant in rejecting any interpretation which would attribute a 
predominantly moral character to Augustine's inward conflicts des- 
cribed in this book and thus risk to downgrade his final step to the 
Christian Church. '**But surely there is something very wrong with any 
interpretation of Augustine's Christianity which makes the decision for 
baptism an irrelevant and unintelligible matter of secundary impor- 
tance" (219). Fortunately S. shows no inclination to disparage the 
achievements of Courcelle, who, for that matter, had other objectives, 
but he rightly delineates the limits of the well-known intertextual inter- 
pretations. 

One conclusion drawn by S. from his view that conf. I-IX contain 
Augustine's first confession gives cause for considerable doubt: **it 
does not presuppose that his readers are Christians"' (1). This is not war- 
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ranted by retr. 2.6.1 and, moreover, it is very hard to imagine how non- 
Christians could have understood the dense interweaving of biblical 
reminiscences and quotations in the texture of Augustine's language. 
Here the limitations of the scheme devised by S.'s logic become clearly 
visible. There are some other disputable points, but it is more in accord- 
ance with the value of this book to mention some praiseworthy details. 
Augustine's scepticism in conf. V and VI does not mean that he became 
a *'Sceptic in the ordinary sense" (135). The small 's! is essential. See 
also p. 163 n. 29. In the same phase of his life *'friends could and did 
appear as substantial, independent figures rather than simply as exten- 
sions of his own subjectivity"' (156). On p. 261-3 S. argues extensively 
and persuasively that the vision of Ostia had a specifically Christian 
character. 

The book is nicely produced. There are some nasty printing errors 
(e.g. 3 times quaereo on p. 61, praetero p. 86, cohaero p. 189, Primitae 
spiritus p. 294), but, few in number as they are, these are only small 
blemishes on a serious and worthwhile attempt to provide an account 
of the greatest book of late antiquity. 


2352 BM Leiderdorp, van Effendreef 15 J. DEN BOEFT 


L'ancienne hagiographie byzantine: les sources, les premiers modeles, 
la formation des genres. Conférences prononcées au Collége de France 
en 1935 par Hippolyte Delehaye (11941). Textes inédits publiés par B. 
Joassart et X. Lequeux. Préface de G. Dagron (Subsidia hagiographica 
73). Brussels, Société des Bollandistes, 1991. XXXVII, 77 p. 


The contents of these lectures, which are published for the first time 
after more than 50 years, do not add any new elements to the large 
ceuvre of the author or to his lasting fame. It was the editors' intention, 
however, to celebrate the anniversaries of Delehaye's entrance in the 
Société des Bollandistes (1891) and his death (1941) with this **testament 
intellectuel". One wonders whether the addition of a mise à jour of the 
subjects treated would not have been feasible. Prof. Dagron's elegant 
preface only succinctly hints at some relevant matters. This is not to 
deny that the clear and resolute style of the great scholar, who always 
had made up his mind about the subject he was dealing with, still 
fascinates the reader. The value of the book is further enhanced by the 
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bibliography of Delehaye's articles and books (shorter notes are left 
out). 


2353 BM Leiderdorp, van Effendreef 15 J. DEN BokrT 


Basilius von Caesarea, Briefe. Erster Teil. Eingeleitet, übersetzt und 
erláutert von Wolf-Dieter Hauschild (Bibliothek der griechischen Lite- 
ratur 32). Stuttgart, Hiersemann, 1990. 


Nachdem der Verf. im BGL 3 im Jahre 1973 den zweiten Teil der 
Basiliusbriefe in deutscher Übersetzung veróffentlicht hat, liegt jetzt der 
erste Teil vor, d.h. die Briefe 1-94. 

In der Einleitung erfahren die chronologischen Probleme besondere 
Beachtung. Zunáchst behandelt der Verf. Basilius! frühere Zeit, da die 
Briefe dieses Bandes diese Zeit zum Gegenstand haben. Der Verf. 
beschreibt den Stand der Forschung sehr genau. 

Die Übersetzung ist von vorzüglicher Klarheit und Prázision. Briefe 
liefern immer Schwierigkeiten, da der Inhalt sich gewóhnlich auch auf 
unbekannte Umstánde bezieht. Die Anmerkungen schaffen in vielen 
Fállen Klarheit. 

Es gibt jedoch Stellen, in denen man eine andere Übersetzung bevor- 
zugen kónnte. So scheint mir *Begriff' nicht die ideale Übersetzung für 
oov, da sich Begriff auf das Innere bezieht und qovf, das Aussere 
andeutet, nàmlich Wort, Terminus (Siehe Ep. 7; 9.2,3,4; 52.1 (2x) und 
3.) In Ep.2,3 wird 8uuóc mit *Energie' und 'Kraft' übersetzt, wo man 
eher an 'Zorn' (heiligen Zorn) denken würde (vgl. das Ouuosióéc bei 
Platon). 

Nicht alle Briefe stammen von Basilius. Die Anmerkungen (mehr als 
40 Seiten) bieten auch hierüber Auskunft. Über den 10.Brief, der auch 
in der Korrespondenz des Gregor von Nyssa überliefert worden ist, sagt 
der Verf., dass die Gründe für Gregors Autorschaft nicht zwingend 
sind. Er verweist auf die Literatur, sagt jedoch nichts über ein Argu- 
ment zugunsten dieser Autorschaft das m.E. áusserst stark ist. Der Brief 
fángt an mit der Beschreibung der Kunst, Tauben zu fangen. Wenn er 
diese Technik beschrieben hat, sagt der Autor: T( 6s BouAóuevoc évceb0ev 
&oxouat too Yoipuaxxoc, »Mit welcher Absicht fange ich meinen Brief so 
an?« Nun ist dies etwas Typisches für Gregor. Er fángt an mit einer 
Geschichte oder etwas derartigem, und sagt dann: »Warum sage ich 
dies?«. (Siehe Ep. 1; 4; 12; 14; 21; 28). So etwas findet man, soweit ich 
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sehe, bei Basilius nicht. In dem entsprechenden Brief in der Korrespon- 
denz Gregors lautet die Frage: T( 6s BouAópevoc évxebev npoouaáCopau; 
aber in Brief 14 (an Libanius) ist der Wortlaut genau wie hier im 
10.Brief: T( óc GouAóuevoc évxeoOev xo0 vo&puqatocz Xoxouac; M.E. kommt 
man kaum um Gregors Autorschaft herum. 

Der Rez. hofft, dass der Verf. bald auch den dritten Teil dieser Brief- 
serie in einer ebenso vorzüglichen Übersetzung dem modernen Leser 
zugánglich machen wird. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J.C.M. VAN WINDEN 


Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum. Sachwórterbuch zur Aus- 
einandersetzung des Christentums mit der Antiken Welt, herausgegeben 
von E. Dassmann u.A. Lieferungen 116-120. Stuttgart, Hiersemann, 
1990-91. 


Die hier zu besprechenden Lieferungen des RAC (116-120) enthalten 
die folgenden Stichwórter: *Hippolytos I (mythologisch)': Wolfgang 
Fauth (12 Sp.); 'Hippolytos II (von Rom)': Clemens Scholten (59 Sp.); 
'Hirsch': Bernhard Domagalski (26 Sp.); *Hirt': Josef Engemann (30 
Sp.); 'Hispania I (landesgeschichtlich)': Thilo Ulbert (39 Sp.); *Hispa- 
nia II (literaturgeschichtlich): Jacques Fontaine (41 Sp.); *Historia 
Augusta': Adolf Lippold (35 Sp.); *Historiographie': Friedhelm Win- 
kelmann (42 Sp.); *Hochherzigkeit' (ueyaAodux(a)': John Procopé (30 
Sp.); 'Hochmut': John Procopé (65 Sp.); *Hochschule': Wolfgang Lie- 
beschuetz (50 Sp.); *Hochzeit I': Maria-Barbara von Stritzky (18 Sp.); 
*Hoflichkeit': John Procopé (57 Sp.); '*Hóhenkult': Theofried Baumei- 
ster (29 Sp.); 'Hóllenfahrt': Carsten Colpe (8 Sp.); *Hóren': Franz K. 
Mayr (88 Sp.); 'Hofbeamter': Karl Leo Noethlichs (47 Sp.); *Hoff- 
nung': Albrecht Dihle, Basil Studer, Franz Rickert (91 Sp.). 

Auffallend in dieser Reihe sind die drei Artikel von John Procopé, die 
den Tugenden 'Hochherzigkeit und 'Hóflichkei und dem Laster 
*Hochmut' gewidmet sind. Sie sind von grosser Scharfsinnigkeit und 
kónnen eine Hilfe sein für das richtige Verstándnis der bezüglichen 
Texte, da sie diese Begriffe genau gegenüber den damit verwandten 
abgrenzen. 

Die 'Hoffnung' wird hauptsáchlich von Basil Studer behandelt 
(Albrecht Dihle schreibt eine kurze Einleitung, in dem er erórtert wie £- 
zi; im Griechischem eine vox media ist und im jüdisch-christlichen 
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Bereich nur eine positive Bedeutung hat. Franz Rickert erwáhnt kurz die 
Personifikationen und bildliche Darstellung der Hoffnung.) Studer 
zeigt wie sich die These Dihles in der jüdischen und christlichen Litera- 
tur auswirkt, und wie die Hoffnung bei den verschiedenen Autoren 
gestaltet ist. Bei Origenes hátte der Verf. vielleicht noch hinzufügen 
kónnen, dass der Alexandriner in seiner Apologie des christlichen Glau- 
bens gegenüber Kelsos, der den Christen Irrationalitát vorwirft, darauf 
hinweist, dass das ganze menschliche Leben von (xíoxt; und) £xtc getra- 
gen wird. Vgl. C. Cels.1,11. 

Der mythologische Hippolytos wird besprochen, weil das Martyrium 
eines *heiligen Hippolytos' unübersehbare Übereinstimmungen mit der 
Todesart des mythologischen Helden aufweist. 

Die Probleme bezügliche Hippolytos von Rom sind bekannt und wer- 
den von Clemens Scholten deutlich behandelt. 

'Hirsch' und 'Hirt' sind natürlich zunáchst wegen der sich auf sie 
beziehenden Bildersprache wichtig. 

'Hispanien' wird landesgeschichtlich (das heisst auch kirchenge- 
schichtlich) und literaturgeschichtlich vorzüglich skizziert. 

Die *Historia Augusta' soll geschrieben sein von einem in religiósen 
Fragen nicht sonderlich engagierten Heiden, dessen Hang zum Anekdo- 
tischen und Erstaunlichen unverkennbar ist. 

Der Artikel *Historiographie' bietet einen Überblick der griechischen 
rómischen, alttestamentlich-jüdischen und christlichen Geschichts- 
schreibung in ihrer historischen Entwicklung. 

Aus dem Beitrag (Hochschule! geht hervor, dass man den Begriff 
*Schule' hier mit Vorsicht anwenden soll. »Die griechisch-rómische 
Welt hatte keine Institution, die genau der modernen Universitàt ent- 
spricht« (Sp. 836). Der Schüler fühlte sich nicht einer Hochschule son- 
dern einem Lehrer verbunden (ibid.). 

Der Artikel *Hochzeit I behandelt das Brauchtum und die Riten der 
Hochzeit, nicht-christliche und christliche. 

Nachdem der Verf. im Beitrag '*Hóllenfahrt' den christlichen Begriff 
*Hólle' skizziert hat, erórtert er, dass die Hóllenfahrt Christi nicht der 
christliche Spezialfall einer aus antiker Tradition vorgegebenen Unter- 
weltreise ist (Sp. 1021). 

Der Artikel *Hóren' zeigt, wie die Beziehung zwischen Sehen und 
Hóren in der griechisch-rómischen Welt von der in der jüdisch- 
christlichen verschieden ist. Die Aussage fides ex auditu ist hier von 
grosser Bedeutung. 
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*Hofbeamte' sind solche Funktionáre, »die unmittelbar für die 
Betreuung, Versorgung, Unterbringung und den Schutz des Kaisers und 
der kaiserlichen Familie zustándig waren« (Sp. 112). Der Artikel bietet 
vieles über dieses Institut und seine Entwicklung, und auch über die ein- 
zelnen Amtstráger. 

Mit diesen Lieferungen ist der 15.Band des RAC vollendet. Man kann 
der Redaktion zu der hohen Qualitát der Beitráge gratulieren. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J.C.M. VAN WINDEN 


Cyrille d' Alexandrie, Lettres Festales I-VI. Introduction générale par 
Pierre Évieux. Introduction critique, texte grec par W.H. Burns. Tra- 
duction et annotation par L. Arragon, M.-O. Boulnois, P. Évieux, M. 
Forrat, B. Meunier (Sources Chrétiennes 372). Paris, Les Éditions du 
Cerf, 1991. 424 p. 268 F. 


Les Lettres Festales sont le résultat du fait que l'évéque d'Alexandrie 
était chargé d'annoncer la date de Páques. Les premiers chrétiens 
s'étaient conformés au calendier juif pour célébrer Pàques le 14 nisan. 
Mais dans le deuxiéme siécle ils commencent à suivre leurs propres cal- 
culs. Dans le ch.III de son Introduction M. Évieux esquisse d'une facon 
claire cette évolution, dans laquelle les évéques d' Alexandrie jouent un 
róle important. 

Dans le présent volume on trouve les Lettres Festales de Cyrille pour 
les années 414-418, qui sont les primiéres d'une longue série de 29 Let- 
tres. Cyrille, successeur de son oncle Théophile, a été évéque pendant 
33 années (412-444). Les premiéres années étaient turbulentes. M. 
Évieux décrit dans les chs. I et II de l'Introduction la vie de Cyrille avant 
412 et pendant les premiéres années de son épiscopat. 

Les Lettres Festales donnaient à l'évéque une belle occasion de faire 
accompagner l'indication de la féte de Páques et du jeüne de 40 jours 
(caréme) d'une série d'exhortations pastorales. De cette facon ces Let- 
tres étaient devenues un genre littérair spécial. Elles devaient étre 
envoyées de facon à &tre lues le jour d'Épiphanie; d'oü la note dans la 
marge du plus ancien manuscrit, l'Oftobonianus gr.448: De Cyrilli 
Alexandrini homiliae X X X die epiphania (En fait il n'y a que 29 lettres; 
par une erreur le scribe a omis le n? III.) 
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L'histoire du texte a été traité par le Révérend W.H. Burns, qui a éta- 
bli aussi le texte grec. La traduction, avec les notes, des cinq lettres 
publiées dans ce volume, a été présentée par les cinq auteurs nommés 
au-dessus; chacun(e) est responsable d'une lettre. 

Le texte grec a été imprimé d'une facon précise (lire é96ou&6oc en IV 
6,134). Les traductions de ces textes assez difficiles sont exactes et 
claires. 

Quelques petites remarques. En II 1,2, aprés avoir dit qu'il ne faut 
pas «livrer au silence une féte si glorieuse», Cyrille poursuit: 'Hxéco 
totyapoüv elc uécov ó AóYoc. On traduit: «Que notre discours en vienne 
donc à l'essentiel». A mon avis l'expression eic uéocov Tjxew signifie sim- 
plement «paraitre», «entrer en scéne». 

En IV 3,3 Cyrille oppose aux dieux des Grecs 6 àv xàot xai 6X x&vxov 
xai éni x&vxac 0cóc. On traduit: «Le Dieu qui est en tout, pour toujours 
et au-dessus de tous». Il me semble que le ài& xávcov n'a pas un sense 
temporel, mais qu'il signifie que le divin pénétre toutes les choses (cf. 
. Grégoire de Nysse, De an. et resurr. PG 46, 28A 6e(a Oóvapuc Évceyvóc xc 
xai cogT| totg oUctv &ugotvopévr xai OX mvctov Tjxouca). 

En IV 6,128, dans une exhortation finale, Cyrille incite les fidéles a 
«présenter ... la sainteté dans les ceuvres, l'affectation mutuelle, la pra- 
tique de l'hospitalité, la charité, l'amour fraternelle et, ce qui est parmis 
les vertus le plus grand reméde contre les péchés, xóv eic tooc 9couévouc 
£Acov. On traduit ces derniers mots par «la pitié envers les captifs». Evi- 
demment cette traduction a été influencée par les mots suivants yp, vào 
ep vriaOat civ OeOguévov, cc covOsOsuévouc, ou Cyrille parle évidemment des 
captifs. Mais ot 6eóuevo: ne signifie par 'les captifs'. Ce participe présent 
pourrait peut-étre signifier «ceux qui sont en train d'étre enchainés». 
Mais comment pourrait-on dire que la pitié envers ces gens est le plus 
grand reméde contre le péché? A mon avis, Cyrille parle ici de la pitié 
envers les indigents, les pauvres (du verbe ó£oua). 

Les volumes ultérieurs seront contenir les Lettres suivantes. Qu'il 
soient de la méme haute qualité. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J.C.M. VAN WINDEN 
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VERBA PHILONICA, ATAAMATOQGCOPEIN, AND 
THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE DE RESURRECTIONE 
ATTRIBUTED TO ATHENAGORAS 


BY 
DAVID T. RUNIA 
J. C. M. van Winden septuagenario 


Already more than a century ago it was recognized that the extensive 
body of writings of Philo of Alexandria yields important evidence on 
developments in vocabulary and terminology of Greek as it was written 
by a well-educated man of letters in the first century AD. In the preface 
to his study on Philo as interpreter of the Old Testament published in 
1875 Siegfried apologized for the fact that his introductory chapter on 
Philo's *Grácitát' is disproportionately long (107 pages), but declared 
his conviction that, by publishing his collections of lexicographical 
material, he was doing the students of redia et infima graecitas, as well 
as future editors of Philo's text, a service.' Having given a collection of 
words in Philo derived from or paralleled in the Platonic corpus, fol- 
lowed by another list of words found both in Philo and in his slightly 
younger contemporary Plutarch, the industrious German scholar then 
provides a list of 66 Philonic words which in the TAesaurus of 
Stephanus are marked as &za£ Aeyóusva, to which are added another 42 
words not found in the great Dictionary at all.? Some 14 years later the 
future editor of Philo, Cohn, in his trial edition of the De opificio 
mundi, draws attention to the same features, giving additional lists of 
Words, taken this time only from a single treatise. First we receive verba 
Platonica, then poetica verba, followed by vocabula which inde ab 
Aristotele in usu erant. Cohn points out that many words recorded else- 
where earlier are found in Philo with new shades of meaning. Finally 
he too gives a list of nova vocabula which he claims that Philo thought 
up (excogitavit), 83 in Opif. alone.? 

It is worth pointing out that this is a somewhat risky claim. Safer by 
far is to say that Philo is the first extant author to record these words; 
we cannot be sure that he thought them up. There are some copious 
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Greek authors more or less contemporary with him extant (e.g. Strabo, 
Dionysius Halicarnassus, Diodorus Siculus, the above-mentioned 
Plutarch, Josephus), but too much literature has been lost, especially 
from Philo's native city Alexandria, for us to be sure of Philo's general 
creativity in this area. 

If we examine the lists cited above, it becomes immediately clear that 
the majority of Philo's &xa£ Aeyóuseva and first recorded words are com- 
pounds. A large number are simple words with one or more preposi- 
tional prefixes added to form a new combination, e.g. &vrez(Ücou at 
Opif. 33 etc. Of greater interest from the view of terminology are com- 
pounds, in which a noun or adjective or verb or numeral (or also two 
nouns) have been combined to form a new term (examples are legion, 
e.g. from Cohn's list xoAóButoc (Opif. 29), ivnAaxetv (Opif. 56), &v0o- 
Ypagctv (Opif. 138) etc.). As is well known, Greek has a great flex- 
ibility in the coinage and usage of such compound words.* It is also evi- 
dent that Philo himself had a special predilection for such words, which 
have the effect of elevating the style or tone of a passage, or, if used 
excessively, making it high-flown and even bombastic. As an interesting 
example we might cite the term xoouonxoA(cnc, 'citizen of the world', 
from which the modern word 'cosmopolitan' is derived. According to 
Diogenes Laertius his namesake, the Cynic Diogenes of Sinope, when 
asked from whence he came, replied with the single word xocpozoAí(tnc. 
The authenticity of the anecdote is not at issue here. What is interesting 
is that in the whole of ancient Greek literature there is only a single other 
example (an insignificant case in the Proclan biography of Homer), if 
we except Philo, who uses it no less than 10 times. 

Although a general study of Philo's use of such compound words 
would certainly be rewarding, it cannot be attempted in this present con- 
text. What I wish to do is to draw attention to a much smaller group 
of compound words, which form a special category and which I would 
like to give the label verba Philonica. These are words taken over or 
coined by Philo, not merely for stylistic purposes, but especially so as 
to express particular aspects of his activity as expounder and defender 
of the Jewish religion. In the case of these words there is a much 
stronger possibility that Philo himself was the decisive innovator, 
although we always have to bear in mind the shortcomings of the 
argumentum e silentio. These terms are not used in the particular 
Philonic sense in pagan literature. Many, however, are taken over from 
Philo by the Church fathers, and some of these become standard terms 
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in Patristic literature. The following list of such verba Philonica, given 
exempli gratia and in alphabetical order, is by no means exhaustive: 


&YvaÀpacogopstv, 'to be an image bearer': to be discussed below. 
&vÜpcmzoAorstv, 'to speak of God in human terms': found at Philo Sacr. 
95. Deus 60, Conf. 135; same usage at Basil Adv. Eunonium 5, PG 
29.752A, Didymus Alex. De trinitate 3.3, PG 39.816C. 

&vÜproxoraOsiv, 'to have the feelings of a man': only found at Philo Leg. 
3.237, Decal. A3, Flacc. 121. 

&vÜproxoxaÜOTnc, "having human affections', used of the pagan gods or of 
God: Philo Sacr. 95, Post. 4, Deus 59, Plant. 35; frequent in the Patres 
from Clement and Origen onwards (derived noun in Eusebius PE 3.15.2). 
In pagan authors only late: Hermogenes Rhetor (adverb), Porphyry (noun: 
Quaest. Hom. in Il. 18.489, not in LSJ); both may be verbally influenced 
by the Judaeo-Christian tradition. 

&vÜpcrorAxotns, 'moulder of man', i.e. God: found only at Philo Somn. 
1.210; the equivalent verb found only in Methodius, Symp. 2.2, 2.5. 
&&aT]epoc, 'pertaining to the six days of creation": first at Philo Leg. 2.12, 
Decal. 100 (if the text is emended), then common in the Patres from 
Theophilus of Antioch onwards (cf. J. C. M. van Winden, RAC 14 (1988) 
1256ff.). 

GemozAacceiv, 'to mould into a living being": in the creational sense at Philo 
Opif. 62, 67, Decal. 120 (of the womb at Spec. 3.33); taken over by Chris- 
tian writers such as Eusebius, Adamantius, Gregory of Nyssa; in pagan 
authors only Lycophron (3rd c. Bc) in the sense *make statues' (cf. use in 
polemical sense by Eusebius PE 3.3.17). 

CeoxAxotns, moulder of living beings': used 6 times by Philo of God the 
creator, once polemically of the arrogation of divine power by man (Spec. 
1.10). Rare among the patres (only Methodius, Nilus), wholly absent in 
pagan literature. 

Ocovapix, 'marriage of gods': only at Philo Decal. 156 (with anti- 
polytheistic intent); not found in pagan literature. 

OcoxAaccsiv, 'to mould as a god, deify': used by Philo in a polemical, anti- 
polytheistic sense in 16 texts; elsewhere only in the pagan author Helio- 
dorus, Aegyptiaca 9.9 (on this text see further below); no instances in 
patristic literature, but cf. the term feozAaoc(a used twice polemically by 
Athanasius. 

OcoxA&ctns, 'god-moulder': used of the creator (who creates the cosmos 
as god and the heavenly bodies as gods) by Philo in a summary of the 
Timaeus at Aet. 15; elsewhere no instances in this sense. At fr. 787 of 
Aristophanes the word 6eorzA&czac 1s found, presumably referring to the 
sculpting of statues. Note also texts in Basil and Gregory of Nyssa in which 
man is described as 8córAaetoc; (cf. Gen. 2:7), anticipated earlier in the 
Hellenistic-Jewish Oracula Sybillina 3.8 (but not in the extant Philo). 
O0cogp&ópcv, 'God-interpreting': used three times of Moses by Philo at 
Her. 301, Mut. 96, Mos. 2.269; not found elsewhere (0cogpaófz; found in 
some pagan texts and Nonnus). 
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0cóxpratoc, 'divinely inspired': used by Philo of the Jewish scriptures at 
Legat. 210; thereafter only at Didymus 7rin. 1.18, Photius, Bibl. 223, 
220b27. 

xogp.onAaoccstv, 'to mould as a cosmos': only found at Philo Migr. 6, Her. 
166; the equivalent noun xosuorA&etn;, '[God as] cosmos-moulder' at 
Plant. 3, Congr. 48 (also not found elsewhere). On the other hand, Philo's 
standard terms for creating the cosmos, xocponxowiv, and for the Mosaic 
creational account, xosuorzoia, are common in pagan literature, and are 
taken over by the Patres. 

pevaAónoAt, *great city' (but adjectival): used of the cosmos five times by 
Philo (but not at F7Jacc. 163, where it is used of Alexandria in accordance 
with normal Greek usage); Philo's usage, not found in pagan sources, is 
taken over by Eusebius, PE 7.9.3. The noun yeyaAonzoAtcnz is also used by 
Philo at Opif. 143 in the sense of citizen of the world. 

zpmocónxAaocctos, 'first-moulded' (of Adam): one instance in Philo, at Greek 
fragment of QG 1.32; also in Wisdom of Solomon 7.1, 10.1, Apocalypse 
of Ezra 26.2; thereafter common in Patristic literature, but not found 
outside the Judaeo-Christian tradition. 

cep. vmropetv, *make solemn pronouncements about', *worship': used by 
Philo for pagan deification at Mos. 2.195, taken over by Heliodorus, Aeg. 
9.9, (see further below), and less specifically at Conf. 2, Mos. 2.130; word 
not found elsewhere (noun ospuvryogtr, used by 3rd c. Bc poet Timon). 
ssp. vonzoiety, 'magnify, extol, worship': rare instances in pagan authors 
(Lycurgus, Strabo, Harpocration); frequent in Philo (12 instances), some 
in an anti-polytheistic context (e.g. Decal. 4, 71); also one example in 
Josephus Ant. 16.149; found in a few Patristic authors, e.g. Athenagoras, 
Origen, Gregory of Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa etc. The noun sepvoro:ta 
is only found at Philo Decal. 80, in an apologetic context. 


This list, which—I repeat—is far from exhaustive, reveals a concentra- 
tion in two areas, (1) the exposition of the Mosaic creation account with 
its emphasis on God as creator of the entire universe, and (ii) the Jewish 
apologetic struggle against every form of polytheistic religion. Both 
concerns are at the centre of Philo's aeuvre, but they are of course not 
confined to Ais writings alone. An immediate question that our list poses 
is whether Philo himself devised the lexical usage it contains, or whether 
this was shared with a much broader range of Hellenistic Jewish 
literature. In the case of the term zp«tózAaotoc a wider dissemination is 
evident (cf. also 0eózAaococ). For the word &£arjuepoc it is much harder 
to be certain, since we cannot be sure that the first Patristic witness 
Theophilus of Antioch had direct access to Philo's writings.* In the case 
of the words ÜeozAaosetv and oguvryropetv some interesting evidence points 
far more clearly to a decisive Philonic role. Here both terms are found 
only in the pagan author Heliodorus, in a passage where it is certain that 
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he is paraphrasing Philo's account of Egypt in the De vita Moysis." Also 
in the case of Eusebius' description of the cosmos as a yueyaAónoAw, 
direct appropriation from Philo is as good as certain. Further investiga- 
tion will reveal, I am convinced, that Philo's innovative use of certain 
compound words exercised a considerable influence on the development 
of Patristic vocabulary, through the mediation of Patres such as Cle- 
ment, Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, Didymus, whom we know to have 
made extensive study of Philo's writings. Because Lampe's Patristic 
Greek Lexicon, for regrettable—even if perfectly understandable— 
reasons, contains scarcely any references to Philo, this important back- 
ground remains largely obscured.* 

The term on which I wish to narrow the focus of my article has 
scarcely been mentioned so far, namely the verb &yaApuarogoptiv. 
Perhaps the most idiosyncratic of all the verba Philonica, Philo uses it 
16 times in his preserved writings, more than all the instances in Patristic 
literature combined (10 known to me?), while in extant pagan literature 
no examples are found at all.'?^ The literal meaning of the compound 
word is 'to bear a statue or image (as in a shrine)', with reference to the 
way that a temple or a shrine contains and, from the outside, conceals 
the statue or image of a god within it.'' Used in the active voice the verb 
refers to the person (or thing) bearing the image with him or inside him; 
in the passive voice, on the other hand, it refers to that which is being 
carried around like an image. In both cases the implication is that what 
Is carried is something precious, to be carefully looked after, or indeed, 
if the background of the term is more fully taken into account, to be 
worshipped. 

Philo's use of this idiosyncratic term is rather diverse and complex, 
but can be analysed along the following lines, with particular attention 
paid to who/what is doing the carrying, and who/what is being carried 
(emphasized in bold letters in each case). 


(1) When man is described as being created according to the image of God 
(xax' elxóva 0coo, Gen. 1:26), this refers to his vouc, the director of his soul, 
which, being in a sense a god, he carries with him as an image (Opif. 69). 
This text is remarkable on account of the explicit identification of what is 
carried, in this case the nous, as 'like a god' (cf. also Opif. 137 cited 
below).'? Similarly the youthful Moses astounded his fellow-pupils, who 
wondered whether the nous which he carried around in his body as an 
image was human or divine or a mixture of both (Mos. 1.27). 

(ii) More commonly it is man, or the mind itself that carries its thoughts, 
whether in general or in particular cases, as &váAua«ca around with it. In the 
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extended image devised by Philo to illustrate the creation of the intelligible 
and sense-perceptible worlds, the architect, in establishing a new city, 
stamps his design like in wax in his (rational) soul and bears around as an 
image an intelligible city, which he uses as a model when he executes his 
plan (Opif. 18). Man the microcosm can be called a miniature heaven 
because he carries star-like natures (i.e. thoughts) as &y&Auaca in himself 
(Opif. 82; the topos derived from Tim. 47a-c, cf. also Opif. 55 where the 
stars themselves are ay&Auata Beta). The same theme is found at Mos. 
2.135: the high-priest, wearing his vestment, carries a pattern of the cosmos 
in his mind, and so is a microcosm. Elsewhere the fool carries idolatrous 
thoughts in his mind like an image (Conf. 49); the house of wisdom (i.e. 
the mind) bears the variegator's craft as a holy image (&gtógupua) (Somn. 
1.208);? Moses exhorts his followers to keep the memory of God as an 
image not to be forgotten (Virt. 165); God has established the good among 
man, finding no temple on earth worthier than his reason (Aoytspuóc), which 
carries the good as an image (Virt. 188). 

(iii) In two texts it is the body which carries the mind or its thoughts as 
images. God takes the purest clay (Gen. 2:7) to fashion man's body as a 
holy temple for the rational soul, which it was to carry as the most god-like 
of images (Opif. 137). At Mut. 21 is the 'somatic and earthly composition' 
that carries the mind as an image. Elsewhere, reporting a controversy con- 
cerning the location of the nous in the body, Philo refers to some thinkers 
who consider that it is carried as an image in the heart (i.e. the Aristotelian 
and Stoic view) (Somn. 1.32). 

(iv) Two texts refer to the Mosaic laws as that which is borne as an image, 
at Mos. 2.11 by Moses their compiler, at Legat. 210 by the Jews who regard 
them as oracles sent by God and to be venerated accordingly. 

(v) Finally there are some texts where the word is used even more loosely 
and appears to mean no more than 'to posses something precious': Mos. 
2.113, of the high-priestly breastplate carrying the two virtues ó7«co:c and 
&AfBeux (1.e. Urim and Thummim) as images; Mos. 2.209, of the hebdomad 
stamped on the entire cosmos and carried by nature as an image. 


It goes without saying that the metaphor involved in this usage of the 
word &vyaAguatogopstv, derived as it is from Greek religious and cultic 
practice, is not the invention of Philo. Taken in a literal sense it could 
not but conflict with the injunction of the second commandment of the 
Decalogue. Clearly it has a pagan source, and since the prime reference 
appears to be to the mind and its thoughts,'* it is surely in philosophical 
literature that we should look for its origin. In a doxographical report 
in the so-called Anonymus Fuchsii, which may be dependent on the 
medical writer Soranus (early 2nd century AD), we find a very precise 
parallel for Philo's idea:'* ó 8& 'Izmoxp&tnc tóv pév vobv qnotw év tÓ 
éyxep&AÀ«. texóy Dot xaÜámep ct tepóv &vyaAua &v &xporóAet xoo ocpatoc. The 
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subject under discussion here is exactly that found in Philo Somn. 1.32, 
except that Hippocrates localizes the nous in the brain, not the heart. 
The image of the head as acropolis, going back to Plato Tim. 70a, is 
also regularly found in Philo (but I do not think there is a necessary con- 
nection with the metaphor of the shrine or temple).'" A more general 
text is found in Epictetus, who with protreptically motivated pathos 
exclaims, 8eóv meptpépete, v&Aac, xoi &vottg ... xai &yáApxtoc pév toU Oeo 
Tápovtoc oOx àv toA[.Tjoatc tt to0tcV 7t0tely àv zoteic, and proceeds to com- 
pare what man would do if he was the statue of Athena or Zeus pro- 
duced by Phidias.'* Another text, predating Philo this time, which con- 
tains the idea of the mind as an image of a god is found at Cicero, De 
legibus 1.59: nam qui se ipse norit, primum aliquid se habere sentiet 
divinum ingeniumque in se suum sicut simulacrum aliquod dicatum.'? 
It is also quite well possible that Plato's comparison of Socrates with 
images of Silenus containing £v6oley &vy&Auaca Oeov (Symp. 215b) con- 
tributed to the development of the idea. 

The concept of man or man's nous as image-bearer, therefore, has 
been drawn by Philo from Greek philosophical sources. This does not 
necessarily mean, however, that the word &yoApuatogoptety is also taken 
over from there. As we saw earlier, there is no record of the word in 
the pagan tradition. I am inclined to agree both with the Souda, who 
notes that the word is Philonic,?? and the lexicographer Stephanus, who 
in his Thesaurus Linguae Graecae claims that the word itself is peculiare 
et proprium to Philo.?' All other examples of the word are found in the 
Patristic tradition, and a brief examination of these confirms, I believe, 
the Philonic inspiration. We take the 10 texts in chronological order. 


Athenagoras, De resurrectione 12.6: God has assigned immortality to those 
who bear his image as creator in themselves. This would be the oldest text, 
if indeed this work can be attributed to the Apologist. We shall return to 
this text directly. 

Origen, Commentary on John 10.39, 215.19 Preusschen: Christ's body as 
temple (John 2:21) may refer to the body he received from the virgin or to 
his body the church, for the church is a temple bearing an image, i.e. Christ 
as first-born of all creation. Note the implicit reference, through the allu- 
sion to Col. 1:15, to the Logos as tixcv 0coo. Philo describes man's body 
as an image-bearing temple at Opif. 137 (cf. also Virt. 188). 

Eusebius uses the term three times. Two examples occur in an extremely 
high-flown oration that he puts in his own mouth (HE 10.4). The eulogized 
Paulinus bears as an image in his soul Christ entire, the Logos, Wisdom, 
the Light, and thus forms a magnificent temple for God the most high 
(826).? In more general terms he later describes the soul as having an 
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immortal and rational edifice made by the Son in his own image, created 
so as to be able to bear the heavenly Logos as image (856). At Contra 
Hieroclem 6, 375.28 Kayser, he describes how a man specially favoured by 
God has his mind purified and is truly called divine, carrying some great 
god as an image in his soul (cf. especially Philo Opif. 69). 

John Chrysostom, Frag. in Prov. (e catenis), PG 64.728.48: through 
spiritual contemplation the interpreter of scripture will come to know his 
humanity, so that, bearing an image (i.e. the Logos in him), he will enter 
paradise. 

Three texts in a contemporary of Chrysostom, the monastic writer Nilus 
of Ancyra (PG 79.768A, 829A, 1040C), each concerning the process of 
acquiring and summoning up thoughts (carried as images) in the memory 
(an important subject for monks, whose thoughts may stray into 
troublesome areas). The use of &yaAguacxogopctv in these texts may well be 
inspired by a reading of Philo's description of the architect at Opif. 18 
(note further verbal parallels, &vaxawttec (Philo àvoouvrisac) in 768A, eoa 
in 1040C). 

Finally a 6th century text in Leontius of Byzantium, Contra Nestorem et 
Eutychem 2, PG 86.1353A: the Logos did not enter its temple when his 
body was completed, but while it was still in the womb, so that then already 
t0 Tjuécepov, i.e. the body in human shape, carried the Logos as an image. 


It is apparent that these texts stand much closer to the usage of the term 
&YvaAuacogopeiv as developed by Philo than the original application of 
the metaphor of the €yaXuo« as found in the pagan philosophical texts. 
Indeed, except the texts in Nilus, all the passages are directly related to 
some form of Logos exegesis, either anthropological (exeg. Gen. 1:26) 
or Christological (e.g. exeg. Gen. 1:26 via Col. 1:15-20) or both. The 
hypothesis is surely justified that the use of the word &YyaAuacogopetv was 
taken over from Philo and transmitted to the Patristic tradition through 
the Alexandrian tradition, where Philo's works were saved from 
destruction, and where Logos theology played such a prominent role. 
The first Christian author of whom we can be certain that he read Philo, 
Clement of Alexandria, does not use the word in his extant works, but 
he can be said to have prepared the way: in at least four texts he speaks 
of man having a divine XyaAua« of the Logos in his soul or being himself 
an &yaAua, with in each case Gen. 1:26 lurking in the background.? 
Further evidence in favour of our hypothesis of a Philonic origin can 
be found in another example, which is as it were the mirror image of 
the word we are examining. Just as man can carry in his body the mind 
as a divine image, so the soul can be forced to carry the body with her 
around as a corpse. This too is a philosophical theme, going back to 
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Heraclitus and Aristotle's Protrepticus and taken up in the Platonist 
tradition, which Philo regularly exploits for exegetical purposes.?* What 
is interesting for our purposes is that the verb vexpogopetiv, analogous in 
construction but opposite in meaning to &yoApatogoptiv, is not found in 
pagan sources, but occurs some 8 times in Philo, from whom it is taken 
over in a rather limited way by some Church Fathers.?: 

There is one difficulty confronting our hypothesis, however, and that 
is the example in Athenagoras. If the treatise De resurrectione attributed 
to him is regarded as authentic, we would have an example that may 
well pre-date Clement, since Athenagoras' other remaining work, the 
Legatio, is in all likelihood be dated to 176, a few years before Clement 
arrived in Alexandria (but we know nothing about the date of the 
Apologist's death).?5 For nearly 40 years now, however, ever since a 
famous article of Robert Grant, the work's authenticity has been the 
subject of lively scholarly controversy. Grant noted that the attribution 
was not made until the lOth century, and argued that the work is 
addressed to a Christian audience, attacks the position of Origen, and 
should be dated to the 3rd or 4th century.?^' Schoedel did not find all 
his arguments equally convincing, but nevertheless concluded that 
'either Athenagoras anticipated in a remarkable way the theological 
developments of a later period, or the treatise is not by Athenagoras' .? 
Gallicet also concluded that the treatise was inauthentic, but disagreed 
with the two previous scholars in preferring to date it before the 
Origenist controversy and regarding it as primarily directed, like the 
works of the Apologists, towards a pagan audience.? The majority 
opinion appears to remain, however, on the side of those who support 
the traditional attribution. Both Barnard and, more recently, Pouderon 
have argued vigorously for authenticity, and this view is essential for the 
monographs that they have both written on the Apologist.?? The article 
published by the French scholar in this journal is of particular interest 
to us, because it specifically addresses the question of the vocabulary 
and terminology used by the author or authors of the two works.?! 
Outlining his method, Pouderon takes the index in Schwartz's edition, 
of which we are told, 202 words are used only once in either the one or 
the other treatise, but not in both. The study of their usage, he claims, 
cannot be 'révélatrice' for a comparative study. On the other hand 98 
are used more than once in either treatise, and 69 are used at least once 
in both. 30 of these are significant: a brief analysis reveals 'rap- 
prochements... frappants', and even if these do not prove the author of 
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both works is the same man, at least they demonstrate that the two 
works belong to the same epoch and milieu, namely the end of the 2nd 
century. The methodology here seems basically sound. It is next to 
impossible to draw hard conclusions about authorship and authenticity 
through the comparison of vocabulary, as Douglas Young once 
notoriously demonstrated, when he demolished an attempt to argue for 
the separate authorship of the //iad and the Odyssey by comparing the 
parallel example of the poems of John Milton.?* There is, however, an 
exceptional case. What if we found a Miltonic poem of dubious author- 
ship in which a word such as 'bicycle' or *software' occurred, i.e. a word 
that the poet could not have used? Would this not have consequences 
for the question of authenticity? This is the case that we have to bear 
in mind for the two Athenagorean works. 

We return to the text that is causing the trouble. In De resurrectione 
12 the author argues that man, as created by the creator, is not made 
for no good reason, nor for the use of the creator himself or other 
creatures, but rather for his own sake and through the goodness that is 
generally revealed in the work of creation. This has consequences for 
the length of man's life; he is not made to be an ephemeral creature. The 
text continues ($12.6):?* 

épmetolg Y&p, oluat, xai ztrjvot; xai vrxcoic 7| xai xotvótepov &lmelv moi TOlc 
&Aóvyow vij» rotaótrv Guy Améveiuev Üróc, roig O& aUrOv Év Émutoig &yYaApaco- 
qopoUst tÓv mou]t"» voüv t& guvEXUIpEpoUÉvote xal Àoyuxfj; xpistcc uepotpauévotc 
civ elc &el Otxpiovriv &rexATjpuotv Ó notfjaac, Iva tvioxovtec xóv £autOv TOtmtT]v 
xai t7 to0tou Oüvauiv te xai cogiav vól«o TE GuvEzÓUEvOL Xl OlxT] tOUTOLQ 
auvOuxttov(Eotv &róvcc, olg xrjv zpoAaBoboxv Exp&tuvav Gov xatzep &v gÜaprotc 
xai Yrjivou Ovtec acouxatv. 

For God has assinged this fleeting form of life, I think, to snakes, birds, 
and fish, or, to speak more generally, to all irrational creatures; but the 
Maker has allotted an unending existence to those who bear his image as 
creator in themselves, are gifted with intelligence, and share the faculty for 
rational discernment, so that they, knowing their Maker and his power and 
wisdom and complying with law and justice, might live without distress 
eternally with the powers by which they governed their former life, even 
though they were in corruptible and earthly bodies. 


In his edition Schoedel sees a reference to Gen. 1:26 in the part of the 
sentence which speaks of man *'bearing the image (&yaAuacogopobo:) of 
God as creator in themselves', and this 1s surely right.?^* Because man 
Is created xax' eixóva Ucov, he can be said to be or have the eixov of God, 
and this is effectuated through the gift of rational thought, through the 
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exercise of which man may ensure his never-ending existence. The 
author does not allude directly to the Logos theology developed at Alex- 
andria. In fact his statement is much more reminiscent of Philo's 
exegesis of Gen. 1:26 at Opif. 69 (in spite of the fact that his doctrine 
of man, with its emphasis on the reciprocity of body and soul in man, 
is diametrically opposed to Philo's view). Precisely here lies the 
problem. 

We have in fact a dilemma. If our hypothesis on the reception of the 
verbum Philonicum &yvaXyaxogopciv is correct, then the author of this 
treatise will have derived it directly or indirectly from Philo (the 
similarity to Opif. 69 suggests the former). Since at the time of 
Athenagoras the only access to Philo's works in the Christian tradition 
was, as far as we can be certain, via the Alexandrian catechetical school, 
either Athenagoras gained an acquaintance with the Philonic heritage in 
Alexandria, or the work is not his. If the work is to be dated to the 3rd 
or early Ath century, then there is no problem, for after Origen's move 
to Caesarea in 233 Philo's works began to be more widely circulated, 
and moreover, as we saw above, the term in question had begun to be 
employed in Christian writings themselves. 

Now there is a very solid tradition, supported by almost all scholars, 
that Athenagoras hailed from Athens, where he presented his petition 
to the Emperors (in the title he is called 'A6nvatoc quiócogoc). In his recent 
monograph Pouderon examines the scanty evidence available on his life 
and concludes:?* *Ainsi, ce qui parait établi avec le plus de certitude 
reste encore ce qu' Athénagore nous dit de lui-méme dans le titre de la 
Supplique: athénien d'origine ou de cceur (pourquoi en douter?), ayant 
recu une formation philosophique, puis s'étant converti au chris- 
tianisme, il a voulu mettre ses compétences au service de la foi...' On 
the basis of this position it is not hard to decide which horn of the 
dilemma to choose. 

There is, however, a tenuous ancient tradition connecting Athen- 
agoras with Alexandria that we must not overlook. The rather 
unreliable 5th century Church historian Philip of Side is reported in a 
|4th century codex to have declared that Athenagoras was the first head 
of the school in Alexandria, flourishing in the times of Hadrian and 
Antoninus, to whom he addressed his Embassy. He embraced Chris- 
tianity while wearing the garb of a philosopher, and became the teacher 
of Clement, whose pupil in turn was Pantaenus." There are two 
obvious mistakes here. The Embassy is addressed to Marcus Aurelius 
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and his son Commodus, and we know from Eusebius that Pantaenus 
was the teacher of Clement, not his pupil. This makes one disinclined 
to give the rest of the report any credence. One scholar who does take 
it seriously is Barnard. He argues that, even if Athenagoras may not 
have been head of the school, he may have spent some time in Alexan- 
dria.^* He then continues: *Another small pointer in the Alexandrian 
direction is Athenagoras' use of the Philonic terms £v0cov zveüua and 
&xaxaotc Aoviouo) in Leg. 9; direct use of Philo by early Christian writers 
seems to have been confined to those associated with Alexandria.' The 
argument's method is sound, but the parallels, though not without 
interest, are of insufficient precision and weight to sustain it.?? 
Pouderon is prepared to admit the possibility of a sojourn of 
Athenagoras in Alexandria, but purely as a hypothesis, not based on 
any proof.^? 

The dilemma therefore does not admit of a straightforward resolu- 
tion. But since there is no evidence of any connection with Alexandrian 
theology in Athenagoras' Legatio, and any connections of the Apologist 
with the city are entirely speculative, the probability is, in our view, in 
favour of the second horn of the dilemma, namely that the De resurrec- 
tione is not his and not to be dated to the second century, but rather 
to a later period, when the tradition of Alexandrian theology, decisively 
influenced by the reception of the Philonic corpus, spread out from 
Alexandria to a wider audience in the early Christian world.*' This 
accounts most satisfactorily for its use of the idiosyncratic verbum 
Philonicum &YvaXuacogopcis, elsewhere recorded for the first time in the 
Patristic tradition in Origen. 

It so happens that the text cited above from the De resurrectione con- 
tains another verbum Philonicum, namely the verb euvótauoviCew.*? Not 
found in pagan literature, it occurs four times in Philo (Mos. 2.108, 
Spec. 1.31, 76, Virt. 71). Pseudo-Athenagoras (as I would prefer) had 
a fondness for the word, for it occurs no less than three times, in 12.6, 
15.8, 25.4). Elsewhere the first recorded instances are in Athanasius, 
Theodorus of Heraclea and the Cappadocians. Once again the trajec- 
tory of Philo—Alexandria—spread of the Alexandrian tradition is 
plausible, although this word is far less idiosyncratic and less securely 
coupled to a specific theme than the one that has occupied our attention 
so far. It lends support to our argument that the De resurrectione is not 
likely to be the work of a second-century author. 

This article is dedicated to the editor of this journal on his reaching 
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the Psalmist's milestone of 'three score and ten years'. The author 
hopes that its modest result will be of interest to a scholar with such an 
enviable knowledge of both Philo and the Apologetic and Alexandrian 
traditions of Patristic thought. May he accept it as a token of profound 
admiration and gratitude. 


NOTES 


' C. Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria als Ausleger des alten Testaments (Jena 1875) ii; 
section on Philo's Greek at 31-137. 

'* J bid. 32-47. 

!' L. Cohn, Philonis Alexandrini libellus de opificio mundi, Breslauer philologische 
Abhandlungen 4.4 (Breslau 1889, reprinted Hildesheim 1967) xli-xlvi. 

* For discussion and analysis cf. R. Kühner and F. Blass, Ausführliche Grammatik der 
griechischen Sprache (Hannover 1892) 2.311 ff., H. Weir Smyth, Greek Grammar (Cam- 
bridge Mass. 1920, 1974?) 247-254. 

* Diog. Laert. 6.63; Procli Chrestomathiae Eclogae (ed. Allen) 99.14; Philo, cf. G. 
Mayer, Index Philoneus (Berlin-New York 1974) 166 (including the phrase xosuozoALciósc 
juxal at Somn. 1.243). All my statements on the occurrences have been checked against 
the lexica of Liddell-Scott-Jones and Lampe, and on the *C' version of the TLG CD-ROM 
(unfortunately still far from complete). 

* The recent articles by J. P. Martín—'La presencia de Filón en el Exámeron de Teófilo 
de Antioquía, Salmaticensis 33 (1986) 147-177, *La antropología de Filón y la de Teófilo 
de Antioquía: sus lecturas de Genesis 2-5', Salmaticensis 36 (1989) 23-71, '*Filón Hebreo 
y Teófilo Cristiano: la continuidad de una teología natural' , Salmanticensis 37 (1990) 302- 
317— contain much valuable parallel material, but are unable to prove the direct relation 
beyond all doubt. 


' Cf. my discussion of these texts in The Studia Philonica Annual 2 (1990) 134-139; 1 
am not convinced by the note of A. Hilhorst in the same journal, 4 (1992) 75-77, which 
claims that Heliodorus was more likely a Christian than a pagan author. But this question 
does not affect my present argument. 

* Cf. the motivation in the preface on p. vii. A happy exception 1s made in the lemma 
on &yaAuatogopéo. 

* All recorded in Lampe, checked with the TLG CD-ROM (which so far has no Patristic 
authors beyond the 4th century). 

!! The $Sth-6th century Alexandrian lexicographer Hesychius records the adjective 
&yaAuarogópoc, explaining it as cg &yaApa iv tfj Qux (pépow) (suppl. Heinsius, Latte 
prefers xexcenuévog). We cannot know where Hesychius found this adjective; there is cer- 
tainly no indication that it was in a pagan author. For the lemma &rvaApuazogopteiatat he 
gives xaAAcmnilecUm, 'to embellish oneself". 

" &vaAux can have a rather general meaning, 'a thing that gives delight or joy', but to 
my mind it is the more concrete meaning of the statue of a god that is at the origin of 
the word. The question might well be raised whether it was not the carrying of a cult statue 
of a god in a procession that is at the origin of the image; compare other words containing 
the root gog- which refer to similar religious and cultic practices, e.g. xavngopeiv 'to carry 
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the sacred basket in a procession', xosuogópoz *one who carries ornaments in a procession, 
also Bupsogoptiv 'to carry the thyrsus' and vagünxogopciv *to carry the narthex' in Bacchic 
rites (see further LSJ ad locc.). But it would seem, according to W. Burkert, Greek 
Religion (Oxford 1985) 92, 100, that in classical times at least, the carrying of cult images 
in a procession was the exception rather than the rule. For Philo the association of the 
word with the statue in a temple is clear. 

" Discussion of this text at À. Méasson, Du char ailé de Zeus à l'Arche d'Alliance: 
Images et mythes platoniciens chez Philon d'Alexandrie (Paris 1986) 371-377; D. T. 
Runia, *God and man in Philo of Alexandria', JTAS 39 (1988) 64 ff. 

" A difficult passage to interpret: provisionally I take ó oogiaz olxoz as referring to the 
mind. 

^ ] would thus exclude a more general use of the image of &yaAyua, e.g. at Plato Tim. 
37c (of the heaven), Phdr. 251a (the beloved). 

'* For what follows see esp. my discussion at Philo of Alexandria and the Timaeus of 
Plato, Philosophia Antiqua 44 (Leiden 1986) 332-334, to which I have added some more 
texts. 

'" JAnon. Fuchsii (published by R. Fuchs, RAM 49 (1894) 540 ff.) 1.13; cf. J. Mansfeld's 
detailed analysis of the doxography of the location of the 7yeuovixóv in *Doxography and 
Dialectic: the Sitz im Leben of the 'Placita','" ANRW 2.36.4 (1990) 3092-3108, to which 
] am indebted for this reference. 

" Cf. Runia op. cit. (n. 15) 306, Mansfeld, art. cit. 3105. Further aspects of Philo's use 
of philosophical sources in his anthropology will not be pursued here. 

" Epictetus 2.8.12, 14, 18, cited by J. Pépin, Idées grecques sur l'homme et sur Dieu 
(Paris 1971) 138 in his discussion of Stoic anthropology. 

'* Cited by P. Boyancé in his rich comments on the sources of Philo's Opif., *'Études 
Philoniennes', REG 76 (1963) 109, who in turn cites an earlier 1929 study on the Somnium 
Scipionis by R. Harder. 

7  S.v. àvaApacogopoóuevoc, where the comment is appended: &yáAuaza Tjtot tónouc tiv 
vortüw qéprov £v Eauti oUtcg OUov. This comment is obviously based on Opif. 18. 

" 1.177, in the edition of Dindorf (Paris 1831-64): this lemma is full of acute observa- 
tions and interesting quotes from early scholars. 

7? Also the comparison in the previous section (825) with Bezaleel, constructor of the 
temple, is clearly inspired by Philo; cf. Leg. 3.95-96, 102, Somn. 1.206-207 (where, as we 
saw above, the word &vaAuacogopriv occurs!). 

7 ^ Protr. 98.3-4, 121.1, Str. 7. 29.5-6, 7.52.2-3. 

" For details see the excellent analysis by J. Mansfeld, *Heraclitus, Empedocles, and 
Others in a Middle Platonist Cento in Philo of Alexandria', V Chr 39 (1985) 131-156, esp. 
140-141, where he calls the verb vexpogoptiv 'expressive'; reprinted in Srudies in Later 
Greek Philosophy and Gnosticism (London 1989). 

" Leg. 3.69, 74, Agr. 25, Migr. 21, Somn. 2.237, Flacc. 159, OG 1.97, 2.12. The verb 
only in the De resurrectione of Methodius (indicating an Origenist position), Epiphanius 
(reporting Methodius) and in the 9th century Theodorus Studita. Most exx. of vexpogópoz 
are not relevant, but note Greg. Naz. Carm. 1.1.8.116 (PG 37.455A), 1.2.14.64 (760A). 
'* "Taking the chronology of A. Méhat, Etudes sur les 'Stromates' de Clement d'Alexan- 
drie, Patristica Sorbonensia 7 (Paris 1966) 42-47, as our basis for Clement. On the date 
of the Legatio see R. M. Grant, Greek Apologists of the Second Century (Philadelphia 
1988) 100. 
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7" R. M. Grant, 'Athenagoras or Pseudo-Athenagoras', HTAR 47 (1954) 121-129. 

" W.,R. Schoedel, Athenagoras Legatio and De Resurrectione, Oxford Early Christian 
Texts (Oxford 1972), quote at xxviii. 

" E. Gallicet, *Atenagora o Pseudo-Atenagora?', Rivista di Filologia 104 (1976) 420- 
435, *Ancora sullo Pseudo-Atenagora', Rivista di Filologia 105 (1977) 21-42. 

" L, W, Barnard, Arhenagoras: a Study in Second Century Christian Apologetic, 
Théologie Historique 18 (Paris 1972), and also idem., *Notes on Athenagoras', Latomus 
3] (1972), esp. 418 ff.; B. Pouderon, Athénagore d'Athénes, philosophe chrétien, 
Théologie historique 82 (Paris 1989); see further J.-M. Vernander, 'Celse et l'attribution 
à Athenagore d'un ouvrage sur la résurrection des morts', MScRel 35 (1978) 125-132. 
" JB. Pouderon, 'L'authencité du Traité sur la. Résurrection attribué à l'apologiste 
Athénagore', VC 40 (1986) 226-244. 

"  [bid. 232-234. 

" D. Young, 'Miltonic Light on Professor Denys Page's Homeric Theory', in, A Clear 
Voice: Douglas Young Poet and Polymath (Loanhead 1975) 107-120 (of which I was 
reminded by J. Mansfeld). 

^ CTIranslation by W. Schoedel (slightly modified: he omits to translate the words «óv 
xowmtf which are the predicate of &yaApacogopoüat). 

"*  Schoedel, op. cit. (n. 28) 116. 

'*  Pouderon, op. cit. (n. 30) 35. 

" Text at PG 39.229; see further translation at Pouderon op. cit. 21-22. 

"^ Barnard, op. cit. (n. 30) 13-17. 

"5 Here one must agree with Pouderon, op. cit. 29. 

*  Asadmitted at op. cit. 35. The argument that the Legatio reveals a suspiciously great 
interest in matters Egyptian (26-29) is tenuous. Literary tourism was common in the 
ancient world, and even claims to autopsy have to be treated with caution. 

* The treatise could be of Alexandrian origin, as suggested by the reference to camels 
in 12.2; cf. Barnard, op. cit. 15, Pouderon, op. cit. 29 (who both use this is evidence for 
an Alexandrian sojourn of Athenagoras). 

* Tt differs from the exx. given above in that its novelty is determined by the addition 
of prepositional prefixes. 
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Vigiliae Christianae 46 (1992), 328-333, E. J. Brill, Leiden 


KANN GOTT LEIDEN? 


ZU DEN PHILOSOPHISCHEN GRUNDLAGEN DER LEHRE VON DER 
PASSIBILITÁT GOTTES BEI ORIGENES 


VON 


THEO KOBUSCH 


»Kann Gott leiden?« ist ein Zitat aus dem Hegel-Buch H. Küngs. Die 
Frage formuliert ein Grundanliegen der modernen Theologie und weist 
zugleich — auch wenn H. Küng darauf gar nicht eingeht! — zurück auf 
den christlichen Autor, der erstmals gegenüber den Griechen diese Frage 
als eine sinnvolle, berechtigte Frage erscheinen láft: námlich auf 
Origenes. 

Zwar hat das Thema auch bei anderen Kirchenvátern z. B. bei Tertul- 
lian, Irenáus und anderen bis hin zu Laktanz' De ira Dei einen wichtigen 
Stellenwert,? aber nirgendwo wird der Gegensatz zum griechischen Den- 
ken, das gleichzeitig rezipiert wird, so deutlich ausgedrückt wie bei 
Origenes. 

Es ist kein Zufall, daf) die Dissertation von Thomas Rudolf Krenski 
über die trinitarische Passiologie im Werk Hans Urs von Balthasars den 
origeneischen Ausdruck »Passio Caritatis« als Titel trágt.? Die folgen- 
den Bemerkungen versuchen zunáchst die besondere Problematik dieses 
Themas bei Origenes zu skizzieren und geben einen kurzen Überblick 
über die bisher unternommenen Lósungsversuche. In einem dritten 
Schritt wird der grundsátzlich philosophische Hintergrund der Frage 
nach dem Leiden Gottes erhellt, vor dem die Problematik in einem 
neuen Licht erscheint. 

Die Rückbeziehung auf Origenes als den ersten, der das Leiden Gottes 
zum positiven Gegenstand seiner christlichen Philosophie macht, ist 
eine schwierige Sache. Denn Origenes scheint genau so von den Vertre- 
tern der Impassibilitáts-These zitiert werden zu kónnen. Im Ezechiel- 
Kommentar heif)t es: ó 0£óc &xaOfi; ét, cc xai &xpertoc.* Im Sinne der 
griechischen Wesens- bzw. Substanzontologie muf) Gott als affekt- bzw. 
leidenslos gedacht werden, denn das xá0oc ist ontologisch eine akziden- 
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telle Hinzufügung zum Wesen. Das góttliche Wesen ist somit als Wesen 
ganz frei von jeder hinzukommenden Bestimmung oder — wie Origenes 
in den Homiliae In Numeros 23,2 sagt: — »Aliena porro est divina 
natura ab omni passionis et permutationis affectu, in illo semper beati- 
tudinis apice immobilis et inconcussa perdurans«.? Wenn gleichwohl in 
der Hl. Schrift gesagt wird, da) Gott weint oder sich freut oder etwas 
bereut, so sind das nur Gewohnheiten der menschlichen Sprache, deren 
tieferer Sinn erst noch aufzuklàren ist. In De principiis II,4,4 erklàrt 
Origenes gegen die Markionanháànger: »weil es im AT heift: Gott zürnt 
oder: es gereut ihn, oder weil irgendeine andere Leidenschaft von ihm 
ausgesagt wird, glauben jene, sie hátten damit Grund, uns zu widerle- 
gen, die wir glauben, daf) man sagen muf), Gott sei zuinnerst leidensun- 
fáhig (penitus impassibilem) und entbehre aller dieser Affekte. Diesen 
muf) man aber zeigen, daf) auch in den Gleichnissen der Evangelien áhn- 
liches steht.«$ Im selben Sinne sagt er gegenüber Kelsos, da der »Zorn 
Gottes« nicht einen Affekt Gottes meine (o9 xáÜoc 9" abtoo aüc7v elvat 
gapuev), sondern als ein Ausdruck der Erziehungsmafinahme (na(6evotc) 
Gottes anzusehen ist." 

Dem entgegen stehen einzelne Stellen im Werk des Origenes, die vom 
Leiden Gottes positiv sprechen, allen voran die Ezechielhomilien: »Aber 
der Vater, der Gott des AIL, er, der voll ist von Langmut, Erbarmen und 
Mitleid, empfindet nicht er selbst ein gewisses Leiden? Weifit Du nicht, 
daf er menschliche Leiden empfindet, wenn er menschliche Angelegen- 
heiten ordnet? ...Also nimmt Gott unsere Beschaffenheit an, wie der 
Sohn Gottes unser Leiden trágt. Also ist der Vater selbst nicht leidens- 
unfáhig (ipse pater non est impassibilis). Wenn man ihn bittet, erbarmt 
er sich und leidet mit, er leidet etwas von der Liebe und wird etwas, was 
er wegen der Grófle seiner Natur nicht sein kann und hált unseretwegen 
menschliches Leiden aus.«? Diese Stelle, die Henry de Lubac einen 
»erstaunlichen, wunderbaren Text« genannt hat, móge hier reprásenta- 
tiv stehen für Origenes! Lehre von der Passibilitát Gottes.? Er scheint 
den anderen Texten direkt zu widersprechen. Deswegen hat es auch 
schon viele Versuche gegeben, diesen Gegensatz zu erkláren. Nach M. 
Pohlenz und P. Nemeshegyi hat Origenes immer die These von der 
Apatheia Gottes vertreten und nur bisweilen, um sich seinen Zuhórern 
verstándlich zu machen — gewissermaflen eine xa(óeuot; auf niedrigerer 
Ebene — von der Leidensfáhigkeit Gottes gesprochen.'?^ Robert M. 
Grant versuchte den Gegensatz in den Texten des Origenes durch eine 
geistige Entwicklung zu erkláren: In den frühen Werken, De principiis, 
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dem Johanneskommentar und z. T. den Numeri-Homilien, vertrete er 
die These von der Apatheia Gottes, in den spáteren die gegenteilige 
Position.'' Beide Hypothesen sind mit Recht kritisiert worden.'? Nach 
W. Maas handelt es sich bei Texten wie der Ezechielhomilie, die von der 
Passibilitát auch des Vaters spricht, um einen nur »punktuellen Durch- 
bruch biblischen Denkens«, wáhrend der tragende Verstehenshorizont 
origeneischer Gotteslehre, das griechische Apathie- und Unveránder- 
lichkeitsaxiom, bestehen blieb.'? Nach W. Frohnhofen schliefdlich muf) 
das »Paradoxon« in den Schriften des Origenes als unaufgelóster 
Widerspruch stehengelassen werden. '^ 

Alle diese Deutungsversuche haben etwas zutiefst Unbefriedigendes. 
Sie konstruieren einen Gegensatz, der für Origenes nicht bestand. Der 
scheinbare Widerspruch zwischen den Texten, die einerseits von der 
Impassibilitát des góttlichen Wesens und andererseits von der Passibili- 
tát Gottes sprechen, lóst sich nàmlich auf, wenn Origenes! Lehre von 
der besonderen Beziehung zwischen dem Wesen und der Freiheit beach- 
tet wird. Ich selbst habe vor einigen Jahren darzulegen versucht, daf) das 
gesamte System des Origenes von einem Grundsatz getragen wird, der 
den universalen Anspruch der griechischen Wesensontologie ein- 
schránkt und das philosophisch Bedeutsame in dieser Zeit — gerade 
auch im Vergleich mit dem Neuplatonismus — darstellt. Dieser 
Grundsatz besagt: Es ist nicht das Wesen, das der Freiheit einen 
bestimmten Raum làáfit und sie einschránkt, sondern umgekehrt: Die 
Freiheit determiniert das Wesen. Hier wird zum ersten Mal die groDe 
These von dem Primat der Freiheit gegenüber der Natur, der Prohairesis 
gegenüber dem Wesen, der Gnade gegenüber allem Geschaffenen, ver- 
treten. Eberhard Schockenhoff hat in seiner Habil.-Schrift »Zum Fest 
der Freiheit« diesen Grundsatz zur Grundlage einer Gesamtdarstellung 
des origeneischen Systems gemacht.!'$ Er hat in der Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie über Giovanni Pico della Mirandola bis zu Schopenhauer und 
J. P. Sartre gewirkt. Dieser Grundsatz steht auch im Hintergrund der 
Problematik von der Passibilitát bzw. Impassibilitát Gottes. Auch das 
góttliche Wesen terminiert nicht den Raum der góttlichen Freiheit, viel- 
mehr ist auch das góttliche Wesen bedingt durch die góttliche Freiheit, 
die Origenes die »Libertas ingenita« nennt.'" Auf dieses Bedingungsver- 
háltnis spielt Origenes zum Beispiel in De principiis II, 4, 4 an, wo er 
auf die Erklárung des »Zornes Gottes« in seinem Psalmenkommentar 
verweist, nach der der Zorn auf die góttliche xa(ósuow; zurückzuführen 
ist. Pronoia und Paideusis aber sind nach Origenes immer im Horizont 
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des Gedankens der Freiheit zu verstehen. Ahnlich ist es mit den zitierten 
Ezechiel-Homilien, wo es heift: »patitur aliquid caritatis et fit in iis, in 
quibus iuxta magnitudinem naturae suae non potest esse, et propter nos 
humanas sustinet passiones.« Da Liebe aber die Vollkommenheit der 
Freiheit ist, stehen sich auch hier in Wirklichkeit Natur und Freibeit 
gegenüber. Was von der Natur her unmóglich ist, náàmlich von aufjen 
die Bestimmtheit des Erleidens aufzunehmen, das wird im Sinne freier 
Übernahme des Leidens als passio caritatis móglich. Die Freiheit ist das 
Grófere, das Umfassende gegenüber dem Wesen. Dadurch wird der an 
der griechischen Ontologie orientierte Lehrsatz von der Apatheia tou 
Theou nicht falsifiziert, sondern in seiner Begrenztheit und Bedingtheit 
aufgezeigt. Ein »Erleiden« im Sinne eines akzidentiellen Zukommens ist 
beim góttlichen Wesen tatsáchlich undenkbar, deswegen kann Origenes 
wie die griechische Theologie von der Impassibilitát Gottes sprechen. 
Da aber das góttliche Wesen selbst schon der adáquate Ausdruck, die 
eigentliche Entsprechung der góttlichen Freiheit ist, verliert das in Frei- 
heit auf sich genommene Leiden den Charakter des Zufálligen, des Akzi- 
dentellen, des Ergánzenden und wird selbst Ausdruck des Wesens Got- 
tes. Insofern kann sinnvoll von der Passibilitàt Gottes gesprochen 
werden. 

Diese Interpretation wird gestützt durch den Traktat »Ad Theopom- 
pum« über die Leidensfáhigkeit und Leidensunfáhigkeit Gottes des Gre- 
gorios Thaumaturgos.'* Denn die in den Kapiteln zwei bis vier ent- 
wickelte Grundlage dieser Schrift ist gerade der Gedanke, daf) der 
góttliche Wille nicht von einem leidensunfáhigen Wesen eingeschránkt 
wird, sondern vielmehr mit dem Wesen eine Einheit bildet. Indem die 
góttliche Freiheit durch ihre Selbstbeschránkung andere, menschliche 
Freiheit ermóglicht und respektiert, setzt sie sich aus Liebe deren Ein- 
flüssen aus, d. h. sie will »leiden«, weil sie Freiheit will.'? Mag sonst in 
der Schrift wenig origeneisch sein,?? diese Grundlage ist doch ohne das 
Eigentümliche der Philosophie des Origenes, die Infragestellung der 
universalen Gültigkeit der griechischen Wesensontologie, nicht ver- 
stehbar. 
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DIE THALIA DES ARIUS: EIN BEITRAG ZUR 
FRÜHCHRISTLICHEN HYMNOLOGIE 


VON 
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Die Thalia des Arius, wie sie bei Athanasius überliefert ist', war in der 
Forschung — neben systematischen und doktináren Einordnungen und 
Interpretationen^ — auch Gegenstand metrischer Analysen. Beide 
Aspekte, der doktináre wie der metrische, wurden aber weniger im Hin- 
blick auf die frühchristliche Hymnologie, das vorausgesetzte soziologi- 
sche Milieu sowie die im Rahmen rhetorischer Topoi verstehbare Auf- 
nahme der Thalia durch Athanasius interpretiert. Diesen Aspekten soll 
im Folgenden nachgegangen werden. 


I: Zur Metrik 

Athanasius? sowie im Gefolge davon Sokrates^ und Sozomenus! ver- 
binden mit der Thalia des Arius stets den Gedanken, daf) diese in Sota- 
deen, einem spáten Versmaf), geschrieben sei. Diese Darstellung bei 
Athanasius wird allerdings von P. Maas in dem Sinne interpretiert, daf) 
Athanasius, wenn er von Sotadeen spreche, nicht das Versmaf) meine, 
sondern vielmehr den »weibischen Charakter« der metrischen Darstel- 
lungsform tadle:5 »Aber Athanasius sagt das [d.h. daf) Arius explizit in 
Sotadeen dichtete; T.B.] nirgends, und die Fragmente liefern keinen 
Sotadeus, auch nichts, was einem solchen gleichsáhe. Übrigens zweifle 
ich, ob Areios Sotadeen dichten konnte.«" P. Maas versucht, einerseits 
den Beginn des Gedichtes (C. Ar. I 5) von den Blasphemien zu trennen, 
weil Athanasius dort die Wortstellung verándert habe, so daf) die Blas- 
phemien davon unabháàngig behandelt werden kónnen. Andererseits will 
er als Metrum den daktylischen Hexameter aufweisen.* Um die Kohá- 
renz der Anwendung des Hexameters auf die Thalia zu zeigen, muf) P. 
Maas allerdings mit grofen Freiheiten rechnen, was er damit zu recht- 
fertigen versucht, daf) es zum einen um das Jahr 320 wohl keinen popu- 
láren Vers gegeben, zum anderen aber z.B. Commodianus den Hexame- 
ter noch freier verwendet habe.? Denn zur Zeit des Arius sei die 
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Polymetrie nicht mehr nachweisbar (der letzte Vertreter Mesomedes 
liege bereits zwei Jh.e entfernt), aufer dem Hexameter, Pentameter, 
jambischen Trimeter und den Anakreonteen. Der Sotadeus aber ver- 
lange nach P. Maas ein kurze und lange Silben 'fühlendes Ohr'; dies 
treffe aber nicht für das griechisch-àágyptische Volk im 4. Jh. zu. 

Besonders die metrischen Analysen von P. Maas sowie dessen Bemer- 
kung, daf zu Beginn des vierten Jahrhunderts die Polymetrie nicht 
nachweisbar sei, wird von W. J. W. Koster einer eingehenden Kritik 
unterzogen. Koster beschránkt sich jedoch darauf, die metrische Form 
des Prologes der Thalia zu untersuchen. Einerseits rechne P. Maas mit 
zu grofjen Freiheiten beim Hexameter;'^ der Prolog lasse sich auch in 
der Form des Sotadeus deuten: »Ex Arii Thalia exordium ab Athanasio 
(Ar. I 5) citatum veros versus sotadeos ostendit, qui et ipsi choriambum 
admittunt«.'' Auferdem versucht W. J. W. Koster (gegen Maas) den 
Nachweis zu führen, daf) die Sotadeen in dieser Zeit nicht unmóglich 
waren: »Sotades ipse Maronita erat; aetate imperatoria duo incolae eius 
terrae (si Aethiopiae partem nunc Nubiam dictam includimus) artis poe- 
ticae cultores sotadeos, quos lapides servaverunt, pepigerunt, scil. 
Maximus decurionis munere functus, et Moschio.«'? Obwohl dadurch 
manche Unebenheiten der Überlegungen von P. Maas überwunden 
sind, stellt M. L. West zu Recht fest, daf) die Analysen noch zu ungenau 
sind;? zudem erstrecken sich die Untersuchungen nicht auf die Blas- 
phemien.'* 

Obwohl die Struktur der Blasphemien und des Prologes der Thalia 
etwas unterschiedlich zu sein scheint, wie bereits P. Maas festgestellt hat 
(W. J. W. Koster hat lediglich den Prolog untersucht), dehnte G. C. 
Stead seine Analysen auf beide Texte aus. Urn den aufgezeigten Schwie- 
rigkeiten zu entgehen, wáhlt G. C. Stead Anapáste in Verszeilen mit 
zwei verschiedenen Làngen (5 1/2 oder 6 1/2 Anapáste, d.h. einem sog. 
katalektischen und hyperkatalektischen Trimeter); die erste Form sei 
hauptsáchlich im Prolog zu finden, die zweite in den Blasphemien. 
Trotzdem muf) auch G. C. Stead mit grof?en Freiheiten rechnen: statt 
vv- soll auch ——, -uv, uo- oder vuvv stehen kónnen; aufferdem --, 
v—-— oder vuovc-.'5 Die Verwendung von katalektischen und hyperkata- 
lektischen Trimetern in stichischen Versen ist sonst aber unbekannt; 
zudem haben Anapáste nie die Form o—-— oder voc-. Letztere Variante 
versucht G. C. Stead aus den Papyri Oxy. 1383 und Amherst zu eruie- 
ren;'$ dort ersetzt aber oo o- nicht oo-, wie er annimmt, sondern die 
katalektische Form uc——."" Obwohl G. C. Stead seine Untersuchungen 
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wesentlich über die von P. Maas und W. J. W. Koster ausdehnt, muf) 
er mit zu vielen Abweichungen rechnen, als daf) seine Analysen eine 
grofee Wahrscheinlichkeit beanspruchen kónnten. 

Gegenüber diesen Explikationen und Ansátzen in der Forschung 
betont M. L. West, daf) man bei der Untersuchung der metrischen For- 
men der Thalia von folgenden Kriterien ausgehen müsse:'* ]) Beim Pro- 
log und den Blasphemien müsse man ohne grofle textliche Veránderun- 
gen auskommen; Athanasius will direkt Arius zitieren.'? 2) Die 
metrischen Formen müssen in Übereinstimmung mit der Form der 
grammatischen Unterbrechungen stehen. 3) Das Metrum muf) historisch 
móglich und plausibel sein. 4) Prosodische Unregelmáfligkeiten müssen 
typisch für die kaiserzeitliche Periode sein, so z.B. der Hiatus oder der 
Fall, daf) endendes -ov oder -oz vor beginnendem Vokal lang skandiert 
werden konnten (z.B. Anakreonteen); zudem müsse damit gerechnet 
werden, daf) Athanasius oder ein Redaktor einen Artikel, Partikel oder 
eine Kopula eingefügt haben. Nach eingehenden metrischen Analysen 
kommt M. L. West zu dem Ergebnis, daf) die Thalia in ionischen Tetra- 
metern verfafit ist; dieses Versmaf) unterscheidet sich vom Sotadeus nur 
darin, daf) das vierte Metrum vollstándig ist, wo der Sotadeus katalek- 
tisch. (--) endet.?? Dieses Metrum (ionischer Tetrameter) steht dem 
Sotadeus sehr nahe, so daf) Athanasius vermuten konnte, Arius schreibe 
in Sotadeen. Dies gilt in gleicher Weise auch von Gregor von Nyssa, der 
gegen Eunomius von Cyzicus polemisiert.?' Diesem Ergebnis stimmt 
schlieflich auch G. C. Stead mit der lakonischen Bemerkung zu: »Sota- 
deans let it be!«?? An der Analyse von M. L. West móchte ich lediglich 
aufgrund inhaltlicher Überlegungen eine Ánderung vornehmen. M. L. 
West zitiert eine Stelle aus den Blasphemien mit folgendem Text (bei 
West Frg. 5 Z. 3): àiótov [6£] aot0v oéBoucv xov OuX &v xpóve vevacoa.?? 
Dabei wáhlt er gegenüber der Edition von H.-G. Opitz (év xpóvoi;) die 
Lesart der HS K xpóvo und verándert yevaóca in Yevocxoa. Zudem sei bei 
0x das . konsonantisiert.?* Auffállig ist jedoch, daf) Arius in seinen 
. erhaltenen Briefen stets von 'Zeiten' und aufherdem nie von der Entste- 
hung des Sohnes in der Zeit spricht.?? Aufgrund dieser inhaltlichen Dif- 
ferenz zwischen der Thalia und den Briefen des Arius schlage ich gegen- 
über M. L. West statt £v xpóvco eine Veránderung in x96 xpóvov vor. Der 
Vers lautet dann: oiàtov [6c] avxov ce(ouev 01x tov xpo xpovov Yeyacoa. 
Dabei wird àtx ebenso wie bei West als einsilbig aufgefaDt, so daf) sich 
folgendes Schema ergibt: oooo- |-oo-o |--v- | vo—-. Dies deckt 
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sich durchaus mit den Móglichkeiten, die sich aus dem ionischen Tetra- 
meter ergeben. 

Unter der Voraussetzung, daf) es sich in der Thalia tatsáchlich um 
Sotadeen oder ionische Tetrameter handelt, muf) náherhin geklárt wer- 
den, wie dieses Versmaf) sowohl in den antiken Texten als auch von sich 
aus beurteilt werden muf.. In der Antike galten die Sotadeen als vulgáres 
Versmaf, weil in ihnen ursprünglich schamlose Inhalte dargeboten wur- 
den. Quintilian wollte sie deshalb aus dem Unterricht verbannen: »Ele- 
gia vero, utique quae amat, et hendecasyllabi, qui sunt commata Sota- 
deorum (nam de Sotadeis ne praecipiendum quidem est) amoveantur, si 
fieri potest, si minus, certe ad firmius aetatis robur reserventur.«?5 Zur 
Zeit des Arius war es ein populáres Medium mit einer attraktiven Form, 
dargeboten als lyrischer Gesang (&ou&zux)?', womit er nach Philostorgius 
die Menschen verführte.?* Der Sotadeus war zwar eine AéEi; ohne Musik- 
begleitung, aber wiederum keine QU 7, Aé&c, sondern von Tanzbewegun- 
gen und Gestikulationen begleitet.? Der deklamatorische Vortrag der 
Sotadeen ging allerdings leicht in Gesang über, wie Aristides schreibt, ?? 
und Simos und Lysis dichteten nach Strabon?!' ein Melos zu ihren Sota- 
deen.?? Zudem làáft sich allgemein sagen, daf) die Ioniker unter den 
Versmaflen als weichlich und effeminiert galten und die Folge zweier 
Làngen innerhalb eines Metrums im griechischen Bereich ungewóhnlich 
war.?? Entgegen (z.B.) dem Choriambus geht die rhythmische Bewegung 
vom Erregten zum Ruhigen. In der klassischen griechischen Literatur 
verwendete man die Ioniker dazu, das Orientalische oder Fremdartige 
zu charakterisieren, so z.B. Aischylos (Hiketiden; Perser) oder Euripi- 
des (Bakchen).?^ 

Für unseren Zusammenhang ist entscheidend, wenn die Thalia in 
ionischen Tetrametern verfaft ist, da) dieses Versmaf) einerseits eher in 
den Bereich des Vulgáàren und Fremdartigen einzuordnen ist, zum ande- 
ren der Sotadeus mit Tanzbewegungen und Gestikulationen verbunden 
war und in sich die Tendenz zur musikalischen Ausgestaltung trug. 
Athanasius konnte also auch die Metrik der Thalia als Sotadeen verste- 
hen, ob Arius in einem solchen Versmaf) gedichtet hat oder nicht.?* Da 
diese Versform zur musikalischen Ausgestaltung drángte, für Arius 
bezeugt ist, er habe gesungen, treffen für Athanasius Realitát und 
Gerücht aufeinander. Worin lag aber dann das AnstóDige gegenüber 
den sonstigen musikalischen Ausdrucksformen innerhalb der Kultmusik 
bzw. der christlich. geprágten Musik im alexandrinischen Raum zu 
Beginn des vierten Jahrhunderts? 
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II: Zur Hymnologie 

In der urchristlichen Gemeinde trifft Paulus in Korinth für den Got- 
tesdienst zur Regelung der Versammlung (es solle keine Unordnung 
herrschen)?é folgende Anweisung: »wenn ihr zusammenkommt, trágt 
jeder etwas bei: einer einen Psalm (£xaococ daApuv &xet), ein anderer eine 
Lehre, der dritte eine Offenbarung; einer redet in Zungen und ein ande- 
rer deutet es. Alles geschehe so, daf) es aufbaut.«?' Zum einen hebt Pau- 
lus hier hervor, daf) all diese Elemente zur Auferbauung der Gemeinde 
eingebracht werden, also nicht etwa der spirituellen Ergótzung des ein- 
zelnen dienen sollen, zum anderen orientiert er sich an der Klarheit des 
Wortes, denn auch die Zungenrede solle gedeutet werden.?* Gemeint ist 
aber sicher nicht, daf) Paulus mit der obigen Aufzáhlung notwendig den 
Ablauf eines Gottesdienstes beschreibt.?? Diese Klarheit gilt in gleicher 
Weise für den Vortrag des Psalmes.*? Dabei stellt sich in diesem Zusam- 
menhang die Frage, ob mit dem Psalm lediglich ein alttestamentlicher 
gemeint sein kann oder auch frühchristliche Hymnen und Lieder und ob 
die Vortragsweise gesprochen oder gesungen war. Psalm, Belehrung 
(Didache) und Apokalypsis lassen sich als Elemente der jüdischen 
Gemeindeordnung verstehen als jeweils spezifische *Rede'-Form,*' die 
je für sich zuhause vorbereitet und in die Gemeindeversammlung mitge- 
bracht werden konnten.^?^ Dabei zeigt eine Stelle bei Philo von Alexan- 
drien, daf) ein Sánger entweder neue Hymnen, die auch von ihm selbst 
verfafit sein konnten, oder alte einbringen konnte, womit eine Vorberei- 
tung verbunden gewesen sein muf..* Zugleich legen auch Stellen wie 
Eph 5,19; Kol 3,16 und Jak 5,13 nahe, daf) mit dem Wort d$oAuóc nicht 
unbedingt — in ausschlieDender Hinsicht — an den alttestamentlichen 
Psalm gedacht sein ufi, sondern auch geistliche Lieder gemeint sein 
kónnen.** So kónnte man an die Gruppierung bzw. Differenzierung von 
Psalm (z.B. Lk 1,46ff.; Lk 1,68ff.), Hymnen (z.B. Phil 2,6ff.; Kol 
1,15ff.) und Oden (z.B. Offb 4,8ff.; 5,9ff.) denken.* Diese Stelle bei 
Paulus kann also zum einen zeigen, daf) man zwar aus der jüdischen 
Tradition schópfte, daf) aber auf der anderen Seite Neuansátze móglich 
waren, die auch in Liedform bzw. musikalisch eingebracht werden 
konnten. Über eine genauere Ausführung dieses hier erwáhnten Psalmes 
làft sich allerdings von der paulinischen Gemeinde in Korinth nichts 
erschlieDen, weder was die Singart noch was die Beteiligung der 
Gemeinde betrifft. 

Klarere Konturen zeigen sich allerdings für die Psalmodie in der nach- 
apostolischen Zeit, wobei folgende vier Arten unterschieden werden 
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kónnen: die responsoriale, antiphonale, alternierende und direkte Psal- 
modie.^* Der responsoriale Gesang, der in der Alten Kirche vorherr- 
schend war,^' zeichnet sich durch den Vortrag des Psallisten und den 
Kehrvers des Volkes aus,^* wáhrend bei der antiphonalen Psalmodie 
zwei Chóre den Psalm versweise vortragen.^? Bei beiden Arten des Vor- 
trags erhált ein Teil der Singenden das Übergewicht, wáhrend beim 
alternierenden, wechselchorigen Singen die Gesangspartner gleichbe- 
rechtigt sind.^? Ob diese Art im Osten des 4. Jh. bereits geübt wurde, 
hángt im Wesentlichen von der Interpretation zweier Texte ab, námlich 
von Basilius von Caesarea?! und Theodoret von Cyrus??. Lediglich J. 
Gelineau nimmt an, daf) es sich unmóglich um zwei Chóre handeln 
kónne, führt dafür aber keine Gründe an.?? Die Texte bei Basilius und 
Theodoret lassen aber erkennen, daf) die singende Gemeinschaft geteilt 
war und dieser Gesang vom responsorischen abgehoben ist.?^ Von die- 
sen drei Formen ist die direkte Psalmodie zu unterscheiden, von der 
Johannes Cassian berichtet, daf) er sie in den Mónchsklóstern Agyptens 
kennengelernt habe.?* Ein einzelner Mónch trug den ganzen Psalm vor, 
der Rest der Gemeinschaft hórte schweigend zu.?$ 

Damit zeigt sich, daf) die neutestamentlich grundgelegte, aber in ihrer 
Ausführung nicht deutlich erkennbare Form der Psalmodie sich in die 
Ausprágungen des responsorialen, antiphonalen, alternierenden und 
direkten Gesanges ausgestalten konnte. Für den ágyptischen Raum láft 
sich nach dem Zeugnis von Johannes Cassian auch die direkte Psalmo- 
die nachweisen, d.h. der Vortrag eines einzelnen, wáhrend die Gemein- 
schaft schweigt. Prinzipiell wáre es also móglich, daf) diese letzte Form 
auch für die neuen arianischen Hymnen (in den entsprechenden Vers- 
maflen vorgetragen) mafigebend geworden ist, auch wenn andere For- 
men, etwa die antiphonale Psalmodie, durchaus wahrscheinlich sind.?' 
Dies findet auch dadurch Unterstützung, daf) eine Kommunitát von 
Nonnen im Gefolge von Arius erwáhnt wird,?* Arius selbst also durch- 
aus im Rahmen einer monastischen Bewegung verstándlich wird.?? 

Diese Sicht làft sich auch durch die Kritik von Johannes Chrysosto- 
mus an den arianischen Psalmen oder Hymnen verdeutlichen. Denn für 
Johannes Chrysostomus sind die Psalmen, noch bevor sie ein Gláubiger 
betet oder singt oder David sie niedergeschrieben hat, Wort Gottes, 
Gesánge des Hl. Geistes.$?^ Der Nutzen des Gesanges besteht darin, daf) 
durch die Melodie der Text leicht eingángig sei und so innerlich froh 
mache.*' Im Gegensatz zu unsittlichen Liedern werde die Seele gereinigt, 
um an überirdische Dinge zu denken und in den Glaubenslehren genau 
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unterwiesen zu werden.*? Dies trifft sich z.B. mit der Kritik von Gregor 
von Nyssa an Eunomius von Cyzicus, wenn er in C. Eun. tadelt, daf) 
Eunomius in Sotadeen dichte, zugleich aber den unsittlichen Lebens- 
wandel des Eunomius anprangert. Die moralische Laxheit gehe Hand in 
Hand mit dessen Lehren.*^ »Either Origenism or Eunomianism could 
cause a deviation from orthodoxy in doctrine. Eunomianism could also 
cause a deviation in life.«$5 Oben zeigte sich bereits bei der Untersu- 
chung der metrischen Formen, daf) Athanasius dem Arius einen áhnli- 
chen Vorwurf einbrachte. Wenn nun Johannes Chrysostomus darauf 
bedacht ist, da) der Text im Zusammenhang mit der Melodie die voll- 
kommene Lehre erhalten sollen,$$ Sokrates*" und Sozomenus*? aber her- 
vorheben, daf man in Konstantinopel bei náchtlichen, antiarianischen 
Prozessionen wie die Arianer selbst Hymnen in antiphonischer Sing- 
weise vortrug, ist diese Singweise für die Arianer wahrscheinlich und 
zugleich scheinen nach den obigen Überlegungen die Hymnen (Psal- 
men)? inhaltlich Anstof) erregt zu haben, weil sie — wie bei Eunomius 
von Cyzicus (und Arius?) — moralisch verwerflich sind, insofern sie 
(auch mit ihrer Melodie und ihren Rhythmen"?) nicht der Erhaltung der 
vollkommenen Lehre dienen. 

Betrachtet man nun den inhaltlichen Aspekt, so griffen die Arianer 
— besonders nach der Darstellung des Athanasius — die neutestament- 
lichen christologischen Hymnen auf, um den Sohn dem Vater unterzu- 
ordnen und ihn in den geschaffenen Bereich einzugliedern. Nach Atha- 
nasius bezeichneten die Arianer Christus nicht als die Dynamis des 
Vaters, sondern als eine der Kráfte Gottes,"' wofür sie auch Phil 2,6 ff. 
als Beweis zitierten zur Behauptung der Kreatürlichkeit des Sohnes oder 
Logos." Besonders aber die im Anschluf) an Kol 1,15-20 entwickelte 
excov-Lehre wurde maf)gebend für die Interpretation der christologi- 
schen Wirklichkeit. Athanasius bringt dabei die Begriffe eixov, Sohn 
und óp.oobctoz in Verbindung: »weil es nur einen Gott gibt, so mufite ein- 
zig auch sein Bild sein, welches der Sohn ist. Und der Sohn Gottes [...] 
ist auch in Selbigkeit der Logos Gottes und die Weisheit und das Bild 
und die Hand und die Kraft Gottes; [...] wenn du Bild sagst, meinst du 
den Sohn.«?? Wenn der Logos nach Athanasius Bild des Vaters genannt 
wird, ist er mit ihm wesenseins."^ Wenn aber Arius den Logos dem Vater 
unterordnet, ihn zugleich deutlich von der übrigen Schópfung unter- 
schieden sein láft," kann er auch nicht die Gleichwesentlichkeit von 
Vater und Sohn aussagen, wáhrend bei Athanasius der Begriff eixcov 
Bild des Wesens des Vaters meint."* Damit zeigt sich, daf) die Problema- 
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tik der Verwendung von Psalmen und Hymnen in liturgischer Hinsicht 
bei den Arianern inhaltlicher Natur ist, indem auch neutestamentliche 
Hymnen im Sinne der arianischen Theologie verwertet wurden, die von 
orthodoxer Seite abzulehnen waren. Oben zeigte sich aber bereits, daf) 
auch die Singweise (in der Polemik von Johannes Chrysostomus) von 
Bedeutung war, und zwar im Rahmen der frühchristlichen Entwicklung 
der Psalmodie."' 

Der Kultgesang der frühen Kirche, der sich aus dem Synagogengottes- 
dienst heraus auch in órtlichen Traditonen entwickelte, gestaltete sich in 
seiner inneren Ausdrucksgebung in das pneumatische Singen, die freie 
Improvisation und die kultgebundenen Melodiemodelle mit dem 
Grundgedanken: canere non solum voce, sed etiam corde.?* Das Ziel 
dieser Kultmusik war nicht ásthetisch, sondern die Übermittlung der 
Botschaft in Worten, die durch Rhythmus und Melodik gesteigert wur- 
den, allerdings ohne schriftliche Festlegung. Dabei erlangte die sog. 
Kantillation eine Bedeutung, wie sie im Synagogengottesdienst üblich 
war, die der Hórer allerdings nicht als Gesang, sondern als Wortvortrag 
empfand.^ Die Musik müsse nach Clemens von Alexandrien die Diene- 
rin zur Erkenntnis der Philosophie sein;*? der mystische Sinn der góttli- 
chen Wirklichkeit sei nur durch die Zahl, das Prinzip der Harmonie, in 
den verschiedenen Modi der Musik zu erfassen.*' Dabei ist zu beachten, 
daf) für den Harmoniegedanken — zumindest in der griechischen Kultur 
seit den Pythagoreern und Platon — der philosophische Begriff den 
musikalischen begründet und dieser auf den philosophischen rückbezo- 
gen werden kann.? Der Harmoniegedanke wurde von Anfang an im 
Horizont des Begiffes Einheit/das Eine entwickelt; ausgehend von Par- 
menides und Heraklit und besonders im Rahmen neuplatonischer Philo- 
sopheme (Plotin, Proklos) gilt die Einheit in intensivster Form (als 
autarkes Prinzip) als Ursprung von Wirklichkeit insgesamt.*? Die Zahl 
wird als Wurzel, als qualitativ bestimmende Form jedes Seienden ver- 
standen, bestimmend für den Welt-Begriff wie für das System der 
Tóne.** Dabei ist zu beachten, daf) die Hymnen und Tropen in den óstli- 
chen Liturgien oft durch das Achttonsystem in den Kirchentonarten 
geordnet wurden,?? meist in diatonischen, z.T. auch in chromatischen 
Leitern und solchen mit 3/4 Tónen (wie in der griechischen Antike).?$ 
Dies láft sich auch für die ágyptisch-koptischen Liturgien nachweisen 
(mit einer ekphonetischen Notation,?' entweder mit freien Rhythmen 
oder bedingt mensuriert beim Gemeindegesang unter Begleitung von 
Schlaginstrumenten).** Diese koptische Musik bleibt eine volkstümliche 
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Kunst,*?? z.T. mit Cheironomie, rhythmischem Klatschen bei einem 
monodischen Charakter.?? Damit liele sich unter Beiziehung der obigen 
Ergebnisse zur Psalmodie sagen, daf) die arianische Intonisation einer- 
seits von der antiphonalen oder direkten Psalmodie beherrscht ist, im 
Gegensatz aber — dies láft sich auch aus dem verwendeten Versmaf) zei- 
gen — zur alexandrinischen Kunstmusik der Elite?' volkstümlich bleibt 
und einfache Mittel der rhythmischen Unterstützung wáhlen konnte 
(z.B. Klatschen oder das Sistrum). Wie die gute rhetorische Darstellung 
die wahre Rhetorik ist, so leistet die gute (gehobene) Musik eine Hinfüh- 
rung zur Wahrheit.? Darin zeigt sich eine deutliche Abwertung der 
volkstümlichen Kunst gegenüber der gebildeten alexandrinischen Aus- 
prágung. Dies láDt sich weiter durch eine Erhebung des Wirkungsfeldes 
des Arius in Alexandrien verdeutlichen. 

Alexandrien war zur Zeit des Arius in fünf Distrikte geteilt, die sich 
durch eine Vierteilung durch zwei sich kreuzende Kolonnadenstrafen 
sowie eine Insel ergab.?? In diese geographischen Gegebenheiten fügen 
sich die alexandrinischen Kirchen nicht nahtlos ein; von ihnen wird eine 
grofe Anzahl bei Epiphanius erwáhnt, die Episkopalkirche (Kaisareion) 
sowie neun weitere Kirchen, worunter sich auch Baucalis befindet.?^ Ist 
auBerdem die Erwáhnung eines Schreines des Martyriums des Hl. Mar- 
kus im Distrikt *Boukolia', óstlich des neuen Hafenviertels in der Passio 
des Petrus?? mit der Baucalis zu identifizieren,?* dann kónnte folgendes 
Ergebnis zutreffen, das R. Williams herausstellt: »Arius could have 
been custodian of the relics of Alexandria's protomartyr and patron 
[i.e. Peter]«.?" Damit ergábe sich, daf) Arius im Hafenviertel unter den 
Seeleuten und Háàndlern, also dem einfachen Volk, tátig war, was sich 
gerade mit dem als vulgár empfundenen Versmaf) Sotadeus und den 
volksnahen melodischen Formen vertrágt. Arius hátte dann auch gerade 
unter diesen Leuten eine breite Anhángerschaft gefunden, denen er mit 
Hilfe (auch) von Hymnen seine theologischen Ansichten nahezubringen 
versuchte. Dadurch geriet er in Konflikt mit Alexander von Alexandrien 
und spáter Athanasius. Zudem zeigte sich oben bereits eine áhnliche 
Argumentation von Gregor von Nyssa gegen Eunomius (Dichtung in 
Sotadeen), die aber bei Gregor zugleich in den Vorwurf einmündete, die 
orthodoxe Lehre zu verfálschen und ein moralisch verwerfliches Leben 
in die christlichen Gemeinden zu bringen. Kónnte dieser Vorwurf auch 
bei Athanasius zutreffen? 

Dieser Überblick zur Hymnologie hat gezeigt, daf) es zur Zeit des 
Arius durchaus móglich war, daf) ein einzelner singt; für Athanasius 
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ergibt sich deshalb ein lebensweltlicher Anhaltspunkt, die Position des 
Arius zu kritisieren. Dies soll im Folgenden von der Tradition der anti- 
ken Rhetorik gezeigt werden, indem Athanasius damit seinen Lesern 
klar machen konnte, daf) diese Art zu dichten und zu singen mit einer 
guten christlichen Lebensweise unvereinbar ist. Damit greift die rhetori- 
sche Topik hier einerseits auf die metrischen Formen zurück (Sotadeen 
bzw. ionische Tetrameter), andererseits nimmt sie Bezug auf die lebens- 
weltliche Realitát, wie sie Athanasius bei Arius in seiner Singweise vor- 
gefunden haben konnte. 


III: Zur Topik 

Diese in der Realitát aufgezeigte Wirksamkeit des Arius, gegen die 
Athanasius wirkungsvoll argumentieren konnte, láft sich durch Einzel- 
heiten des sog. Invektiventopos in der rhetorischen Tradition aufhellen, 
so daf der Vorwurf, Arius dichte in Sotadeen, tanze und singe, ver- 
stándlich wird. 

Besonders seit Lukian von Samosata — unter Rückgriff auf 
Theophrast?? — wird der Rhetor wegen seines Gehabes angeprangert.?? 
Mit einer Marktschreierstimme, eleganter Kleidung'?^?, Pantoffeln, wie 
sie eine Frau trágt, viele unverstándliche und unerhórte Wórter erlangt 
er Achtung bei der grofen Masse.'" Dieses Verhalten sei zugleich 
unmoralisch.'?? Was ihm zuerst einfalle, sage er und rede darauf los.'*? 
Besonders hebt Lukian die singende Deklamation hervor, um bei den 
Zuhórern die entsprechende Wirkung zu erzielen.'?^* Zugleich solle man 
móglichst weit ausholen, da es nur wenige Kenner gebe; die Masse 
bewundere die Kleidung, die Stimme, den Gesang, das Hin- und Her- 
schreiten, die schónen Pantoffeln und die attischen Worte: so gelte der 
Deklamierende als Wortheld.'^* In der Óffentlichkeit'"* solle man für 
den Gesang einen Chor mitbringen: «óv xopóv Éyetw olixeiov xoi 
cuvá6Govta.! 7; wáhrend man so privat spielen, saufen, huren, ehebrechen 
usw. kónne, dringe durch den óffentlichen Auftritt der Ruhm bis zu den 
Toiletten vor.'?* Lukian prangert mit dieser Satire die Praxis der Rheto- 
ren an, die lediglich durch ihr áuferes Erscheinungsbild und ihr Auftre- 
ten Effekte zu erzielen wissen, um die grofhe Masse für sich zu gewinnen. 
Dies wird u.a. auch durch die singende Deklamation'?? erreicht, indem 
der Redner sich einen Chor zuhilfe nimmt.''? Diese singende Deklama- 
tion dient dazu, die Defizite an inhaltlicher Stringenz zu verschleiern 
und dadurch die Unterstützung des Volkes zu erreichen.''' V. Burrus 
konnte zeigen, daf) diese Kritik in gleicher Weise durch Eusebius von 
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Caesarea auf Paulus von Samosata angewandt wurde;!'"? zugleich wurde 
Arius von Alexander von Alexandrien''? über Lukian von Antiochien in 
Verbindung zu Paulus von Samosata gebracht; dies gilt in gleicher 
Weise auch von Athanasius! '*. 

Es wurde bereits angemerkt,''? daf) Lukian in mancher Hinsicht von 
den Charakteren des Theophrast abhángig ist. Dieser verdeutlicht man- 
chen Charakterzug durch das Auftreten eines Chores, das Singen, die 
Gefallsucht u.à.'' »Der Bedenkenlose« ist seinem Charakter nach ein 
Marktschreier'", d.h. er gibt sich mit dem Póbel ab, pflegt auch im 
nüchternen Zustand den Kordax, einen anstóDigen Tanz, der bei Gela- 
gen üblich war!'?, und tanzt ohne Maske im Zecherchor.''? Er sammelt 
die Massen um sich und hetzt sie auf. '?? Demgegenüber lernt der »Spát- 
gebildete« in einem Alter von 60 Jahren"?! Verse auswendig und trágt 
sie bei Gelagen vor'??, ebenso in Schaubuden die Lieder'?; wenn Frauen 
in der Náhe sind'?*, übt er einen Tanz, zu dem er etwas vortrállert.'?? 

Nimmt man nun an, daf) diese Züge als Invektiventopos verwendet 
werden konnten, kónnte das Leben des Arius in dieser Hinsicht mit die- 
sem Topos dargestellt oder in Verbindung damit gebracht worden sein. 
Denn einzelne Aspekte, besonders des »Spátgebildeten« bei Theo- 
phrast, decken sich mit verschiedenen Begebenheiten des Lebens des 
Arius (besonders die Hinweise bei Epiphanius von Salamis und Athana- 
sius)'?5. Theophrast selbst wird über verschiedene Stufen bis zu Lukian 
von Samosata vermittelt (MacLeod, Baldwin)", dieser wiederum 
topisch von Eusebius von Caesarea gegen das Gehabe von Paulus von 
Samosata verwendet (Burrus)'?*. Folglich kónnte diese Kritik in gleicher 
Weise von Athanasius von Alexandrien auf Arius angewandt worden 
sein (Verwendung von Sotadeen, Vortrag von Liedern, Gastmahl), um 
diesen in einem schlechten Lichte erscheinen zu lassen. Dies erscheint 
auch deshalb als plausibel, weil die Háresie des Arius auf Paulus von 
Samosata zurückgeführt wird (Alexander von Alexandrien und Atha- 
nasius). 

Ein weiterer Topos láfit sich bei Isokrates nachweisen, der zu zeigen 
versucht, daf) die Defizienz an gedanklicher Leistung durch rhythmische 
Formen überdeckt wird: »Auferdem bringen Dichter alles in metrische 
und rhythmische Form; [...] Der Reiz dieser Formen ist so gro, daf) sie 
auch bei Mángeln in Ausdrucksweise und Gedanken allein durch schóne 
Rhythmen und fein abgestimmte Versmafle die Hórer zu fesseln vermó- 
gen.«'?? Die Kritik kónnte sich also nicht nur gegen einen bestimmten 
Charakter wenden, der Arius zugeschrieben wird, sondern auch gegen 
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die mangelnde Gedankenführung und Ausdrucksweise, so daf) durch 
die Metrik und Rhythmik das Volk verführt wird,'?? an die falsche 
Lehre zu glauben.'?! 

Für den *bonus orator''?? stellte man in der rhetorischen Tradition 
heraus, daf) er moralisch integer sein müsse und sich durch eine techni- 
sche Kompetenz auszeichne'?*; für Arius (in der Darstellung von Atha- 
nasius) konnte einerseits durch den Topos des Charakters, andererseits 
durch die Verwendung von Metren nachgewiesen werden, daf) er gegen 
beide Prinzipien verstóDt. Denn in der antiken Theorie der Rhetorik 
hebt man für den Vortrag hervor, daf) er auswendig und laut Tag für 
Tag geübt werde; man solle auf eine einfache und gesunde Lebensfüh- 
rung achten und auf der Hut sein vor dem affektiven Singen.'?* Die 
Angemessenheit (npérov, aptum) des Vortrages ergibt sich im Anschluf) 
an die aristotelische Bestimmung des Charakters der dramatischen Figu- 
ren, daf) dieser nicht im Widerspruch zu deren Alter und Geschlecht ste- 
hen dürfe.'?? Daraus folgt für den Vortrag des Redners, daf) die Diktion 
auf seine Person zugeschnitten sein müsse'?s, nàmlich auf sein Alter, sei- 
nen Rang und die Situation. Zugleich müsse der Redner sittlichen 
Anforderungen Genüge tun: für áltere Leute ziehme sich deshalb kein 
voller und üppiger Stil; das Überscháumende solle vermieden werden. 
Auf der anderen Seite hebt man im Anschluf) an Aristoteles zur Metrik 
und Rhythmik einer Rede hervor,'??* daf) man jegliche Anklánge an poe- 
tische Versmafe vermeiden solle; sie waren für den Vortrag verpónt.'?? 
Daraus ergibt sich, daf) in diesem Zusammenhang von Athanasius die 
moralische Integritát des Arius abgestritten werden mufite, weil dessen 
Vortragsstil nicht seinem Alter entspreche und auch inhaltlich verwerf- 
lich sei; andererseits beachte Arius nicht, daf) die poetischen Versmafe 
(sowie die Verwendung von Musik)'*? im technischen Sinne nicht dem 
Inhalt angepaDt seien. Beides — die moralische Verwerflichkeit und die 
mangelhafte und unangepaDte Vortragsweise — diene dem Arius ledig- 
lich dazu, seine inhaltlichen Defizienzen zu vertuschen und sich beim 
Volk anzubiedern, wie dies seinem Charakter entspreche (Theophrast, 
Lukian von Samosata). 

Das Doppelziel einer ásthetischen und moralischen Wirkung der Poe- 
sie — ob sie nun adáquat für die Darstellung des entsprechenden Inhalts 
ist oder nicht — wird seit Horaz folgendermafen beschrieben: »aut pro- 
desse volunt aut delectare poetae, aut simul et iucunda et idonea dicere 
vitae«'*. Die moralisierende Tendenz, die sich in den exegetischen 
Scholien evtl. aus der pergamenischen Schule ergibt, wurde unter der 
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allgemeinen Zunahme stoischer Einflüsse aufgewertet und mafgeb- 
lich.'*? Poesie wurde somit auch unter dem Gesichtspunkt bewertet, ob 
sie der allgemeinen Lebensführung dienen kann. Dieser Gedanke ist 
insofern entscheidend — nach den obigen Ausführungen —, als die in 
poetischer Form dargebotene Lehre des Arius (mit der musikalischen 
Gestaltung) der als orthodox dargestellten Lehre zuwiderlief. Die Nütz- 
lichkeit der Dichtung entschied sich also neben der für den Inhalt adà- 
quaten Form (Vortragsstil) auch an der für die christliche Lebensfüh- 
rung maf)geblichen inhaltlichen (orthodoxen) Gestaltung.'? Dies war 
z.B. das Ziel der Gedichte des Gregor von Nazianz, der der Jugend die 
ernste Lehre versüfen wollte; dies war aber zugleich eine Reaktion 
gegen die poetische Bearbeitung der Bibel durch Apollinarius von Lao- 
dicea, der dadurch viel Sympathie erhielt (erhalten geblieben ist nur 
noch die Bearbeitung der Psalmen).'** Gregor wollte sich mit seiner 
Dichtung gegen Apollinarius zur Wehr setzen, um die Gefahren der 
apollinaristischen Lehre zu vermeiden. 

Zusammenfassend láfit sich also festhalten, daf) die Thalia, wie sie bei 
Athanasius überliefert ist, für Sotadeen gehalten werden konnten 
(Abschnitt I) und in arianischen Kreisen mit einer musikalischen Ausge- 
staltung verbunden war, die aus formalen und inhaltlichen (orthodoxen) 
Gründen abgelehnt wurde (Abschnitt II). Zugleich ergab sich, daf) diese 
negative Einstufung aus der rhetorischen Tradition für die Angemessen- 
heit eines Vortrages verstándlich wird; diese Einstufung konnte eine 
Gegenbewegung bei Gregor von Nazianz (gegen Apollinarius), Gregor 
von Nyssa (gegen Eunomius), Johannes Chrysostomus und bereits bei 
Athanasius hervorrufen. Damit ist aufgrund dieser verschiedenen Tra- 
ditionsstránge gezeigt, in welcher Richtung und in welchen Bahnen sich 
die Hymnologie am Anfang des 4. Jhd. entwickeln konnte, die sich — 
wie oben expliziert — auch aus Gegenbewegungen gegen den Arianis- 
mus und Apollinarismus ergab. 


ANMERKUNGEN 


' Vgl. C. Ar. 1,5ff. und De syn. 15. 

?^ Zu den verschiedenen Ansátzen vgl. Bóhm, Th.: Die Christologie des Arius. Dogmen- 
geschichtliche Überlegungen unter besonderer Berücksichtigung der Hellenisierungsfrage, 
St. Ottilien 1991, 8 4.2h. 

* Vgl. C. Ar. I2; I 4; De sent. Dion. 6; De syn. 15. 

^ Vgl. h.e. I 9. 

5 Vgl. h.e. I 21. 
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$ Vgl. Maas, P.: Die Metrik der Thaleia des Areios. In: ByZ 18 (1909) 511-515, hier 515. 
Verweise auf Demonax (Lucian. Demon. 12), Plutarch, de Pyth. Orac. 6, De Musica 21. 
' Ebd. 

* / Ebd,, 512-514. 

* | Vgl. ebd., 512. Dabei müfite nach P. Maas 6eov einsilbig gelesen werden, Synizese bei 
£Y« €Yvov vorhanden sein, kurze a, :, v müften neun Mal lang sein, ebenso o in V.6 sowie 
Hiatus in V.3 und ungewóhnliche correptio vor muta liquida in V.1 (vgl. ebd., 511). 

'! WVgl. Koster, W. J. W.: De Arii et Eunomii Sotadeis. In: Mn 16 (1963) 135-141, hier 
138-140. 

!" Ebd,, 137. 

'? Ebd., 140. 

7. Vgl. West, M. L.: The Metre of Arius! Thalia. In: JThS 33 (1982) 98-105, hier 99. 
'* Zu den verschiedenen Ausprágungen des Sotadeus im Rahmen des Ionicus a maiore 
vgl. Hermann, G.: Elementa Doctrinae Metricae, Leipzig 1846, 444-463; Christ, W.: 
Metrik der Griechen und Rómer, Leipzig ?1879, 488-494; Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, U. 
v.: Griechische Verskunst, Darmstadt ?1958 (ND), 391; Masqueray, P.: Abriss der griechi- 
schen Metrik, Leipzig 1907, 141-144. Die Grundform lautet: ^—oo | ^—ou | ^—ou | -—. 
15 Vgl. Stead, G. C.: The Thalia of Arius and the Testimony of Athanasius. In: JThS 
29 (1978) 20-52, hier 40-51. 

'6 Vgl. ebd., 45f. 

7 Wgl. West, M. L., 1982 (Anm. 13), 99f. 

'* Vgl. ebd., 100. 

'? Dies gilt unabhángig davon, ob vor Athanasius die Thalia des Arius bereits überarbei- 
tet ist (vgl. dazu Bóhm, Th., 1991 [Anm. 2], $ 4.2h); es geht hier lediglich um die Intention 
des Athanasius! 

? Vgl. West, M. L., 1982 (Anm. 13), 101-104. Für die Nachweise von Resten eines Akro- 
stichons vgl. Metzler, K.: Ein Beitrag zur Rekonstruktion der »Thalia« des Arius (mit 
einer Neuedition wichtiger Bezeugungen bei Athanasius. In: Ariana et Athanasiana. Stu- 
dien zur Überlieferung und zu philologischen Problemen der Werke des Athanasius von 
Alexandrien. Von Karin Metzler u. Frank Simon, Opladen 1991, 11-45, hier bes. 15ff. 
^ Vgl. Gregor von Nyssa, C. Eun. I 17 (I 27, 11 ff. Jaeger). 

? Stead, G. C.: Arius on God's 'Many Words'. In: JThS 36 (1985) 153-157, hier 153 
Anm. 1. 

? Vgl. Athanasius, de syn. 15 (242,13 Opitz). 

^ — Vgl. West, M. L. 1982 (Anm. 13), 102. 

?5 Vgl. Urk. 6 (13,4 Opitz); Urk. 1 (3,2 Opitz); Urk. 30 (64, 6f. Opitz); vgl. den Begriff 
&xpóvoc in Urk. 6 (13,8f. Opitz); dazu Bóhm, Th., 1991 (Anm. 2), 8 4.2h und 8 6.2b sowie 
Ders.: Geschópflichkeit und Zeitstruktur in den arianischen Texten. Die Diskontinuitàát 
des Konstitutionsgrundes für den Sohn und die Geschópfe. In: MThZ 42 (1991) 351-358 
(Auseinandersetzung mit E. P. Meijering). 

?5 QQOuint., inst. or. 1 8,6; dazu Christ, W., 1879 (Anm. 14), 490; Aly: Sotades von Maro- 
neia. In: RE II 5 (1927) 1207-1209, hier 1209. 

?  Wgl. Athanasius, de decr. 16,3. 

? Vg]. h.e. II 2: vauttx&à xai éxtgóAtx xai óootxopix& ...; áhnliche Formulierung auch P. 
Amherst (4.Jh.); dazu West, M. L., 1982 (Anm. 13), 105. Zum Sotadeus vgl. auch Quinti- 
lian, inst. or. IX 4,6; Strabon XIV 1,41 sowie die Fragmente von Sotades, In: Powell, I. 
U. (Hg.): Collectanea Alexandrina, Oxford 1925, 238-245. 
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? Nachweise bei Klotz, R.: Grundzüge altrómischer Metrik, Leipzig 1890, 381 unter 
Verweis auf Aristides, Hephaistion und Aristoteles; zu Aristoteles vgl. auch Neumaier, 
W.: Antike Rhythmustheorien. Historische Form und aktuelle Substanz, Amsterdam 
1989, 25-32, bes. 3l1f. 

? ^ Aristides, de musica p. 32 (Text bei Christ, W., 1879 [Anm. 14], 491). 

? Vgl. Strabon XIV 1,41. 

? Vgl. Petronius: »... eiusmodi carmina effudit« (Text bei Christ, W., 1879 [Anm. 14], 
491). 

? Vgl. Korzeniewski, D.: Griechische Metrik, Darmstadt ?1989, 116f. 

^? Nachweise ebd., 117f. 

75 Dabei ist zu beachten, daf) es sich hier um eine Metaebene handelt: Arius konnte in 
einem Versmaf) dichten, das wie ein Sotadeus verstanden werden konnte (vgl. die ioni- 
schen Tetrameter bei M. L. West), mit diesem aber nicht identisch war (vgl. P. Maas und 
G. C. Stead). Damit kónnte gezeigt werden, daf) Arius in einem Versmaf) dichtete, das 
vom Sotadeus verschieden ist (Ebene 1), somit P. Maas und C. G. Stead zuzustimmen ist, 
andererseits Athanasius dies im Sinne eines Sotadeus auffassen konnte (Analysen von M. 
L. West; Ebene 2), um es wirkungsvoll gegen Arius einzusetzen (Ebene 3). 

?$ Vgl. ] Kor 14,33a; zum Begriff der Ordnung vgl. Dautzenberg, G.: Urchristliche Pro- 
phetie. Ihre Erforschung, ihre Voraussetzungen im Judentum und ihre Struktur im ersten 
Korintherbrief, Stuttgart, Berlin, Kóln, Mainz 1975, 278ff. 

? ] Kor 14,26. 

3 Vgl. Weif, J.: Der erste Korintherbrief, Góttingen ?1910, 334 und Strobel, A.: Der 
erste Brief an die Korinther, Zürich 1989, 221. 

? Vgl. Lang, F.: Die Briefe an die Korinther, Góttingen, Zürich 1986, 197. 

^? Eine náhere Erklárung dieses Aspektes wird z.B. von H. Lietzmann (ders.: An die 
Korinther I,II, Tübingen *1949, 73) und H. Conzelmann (ders.: Der erste Brief an die 
Korinther, Góttingen 1981, z.St.) nicht unternommen. 

* — Vgl. Dautzenberg, G., 1975 (Anm. 36), 275. 

*?? Wg]. Klauck, H.-J.: 1. Korintherbrief, Würzburg ?1987, 103. 

^?! MWgl. Vit. Cont. 80; zur Vorbereitung von Schriftlesungen vgl. z.B. 1 QS 8,11f.; dazu 
Dautzenberg, G., 1975 (Anm. 36), 275. 

^ A Vgl. Maly, K.: Mündige Gemeinde. Untersuchungen zur pastoralen Führung des Apo- 
stels Paulus im 1. Korintherbrief, Stuttgart 1967, 215 mit Anm. 123; Senft, Chr.: La pre- 
miére Épitre de Saint-Paul aux Corinthiens, Neu-Chátel, Paris 1979, 181 Anm. 1; in diese 
Richtung weisen auch Strobel, A., 1989 (Anm. 38), 221; Weifj, J., 1910 (Anm. 38), 334 
[WeiD betont auch die Beteiligung der Gemeinde]; Lang, F., 1986 (Anm. 39), 197. 

*5 Vgl. Lang, F., 1986 (Anm. 39), 197. 

*5* Vgl. Leeb, H.: Die Psalmodie bei Ambrosius, Wien 1967, 17ff. Allgemein dazu auch 
Bihlmeyer, K./Tüchle, H.: Kirchengeschichte Bd. 1, München, Paderborn, Wien'* 1966, 
349 und Baus, K./Ewig, E.: Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte Bd. II/1, ed. H. Jedin, Frei- 
burg, Basel, Wien 1985 (Sonderausgabe), 307 und 331f. 

^ Nach J. A. Jungmann war der responsoriale Psalmengesang bis zur Mitte des 4. Jh. 
allein bekannt (vgl. ders., Wortgottesdienst, Regensburg 1965, 74). 

** Vgl. Augustinus, Enn. in Ps. 119,1 (CChr 40, 1776) und Enn. in Ps. 40,1 (CChr 38, 
447); dazu Leeb, H., 1967 (Anm. 46), 17f. 

** Vgl. Leeb, H., 1967 (Anm. 46), 18f. gegen J. Gelineau (ders., Chant et musique dans 
le culte chrétien, Paris 1962, 128) und A. Baumstark (ders., Nocturna laus, Münster 1957, 
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124); Gelineau und Baumstark gehen davon aus, daf) die antiphonale Psalmodie lediglich 
eine etwas breitere Ausgestaltung des responsorialen Psalmensingens ist, kónnen dafür 
aber keine Beispiele liefern. Demgegenüber heben H. Hucke (ders., Untersuchung zum 
Begriff »Antiphon« und zur Melodik der Offiziumsantiphonen, Diss. Freiburg 1951, 21- 
35) und L. Petit (ders., Antiphone dans la liturgie grecque. In: DACL 1 [1924] 2461-2488, 
hier 2471f.) hervor, daf) beim antiphonalen Singen eine Verbindung nichtbiblischer Stro- 
phen mit Psalmen vorláge, d.h. die Antiphonenverse nichtbiblisch seien; der Psallist sei 
durch den Chor ersetzt, die Psalmenkehrverse durch frei gedichtete Teile. 

** Diese Aussage trifft nur dann zu, wenn man mit H. Leeb eine deutliche Differenz zwi- 
schen der antiphonalen und alternierenden Psalmodie setzen will. 

3! Vgl. ep. 207,3 (PG 32, 764 A). 

5: Vgl. h.e. II 24,9 (GCS 19, 154, I1Sf.). 

? Dies schreibt J. Gelineau in einem Brief an H. Leeb; Text bei Leeb, H., 1967 (Anm. 
46), 22 Anm. 29. Gegen diese Auffassung sind J. Mateos, H. Leclercq, J. Handschin und 
B. Stáblein (Nachweise bei Leeb, H., 1967 [Anm. 46], 22). 

?* Vgl. Mateos, J.: L'office monastique à la fin du IVe siécle: Antioche, Palestine, Cap- 
padoce. In: OrChr 47 (1953) 53-88, hier 84. 

5  »Hunc sane canonicum quem praediximus duodenarium psalmorum numerum tali 
corporis quiete releuant, ut has easdem congregationum sollemnitates ex more celebrantes 
absque eo, qui dicturus in medium psalmos surrexerit, cuncti sedilibus humillimis inseden- 
tes a uoce psallentis omni cordis intentione dependeant.« (de inst. coen. II 12 [CSEL 17, 
27, 17-22]). 

56 Dies ist auch bei Caesarius von Arles, Aurelianus von Arles, Benedikt von Nursia und 
Basilius überliefert; Nachweise bei Leeb, H., 1967 (Anm. 46), 23. 

5 Vgl. Kaczynski, R.: Das Wort Gottes in Liturgie und Alltag der Gemeinden des 
Johannes Chrysostomus, Freiburg, Basel, Wien 1974, 109f. 

** Vgl. Epiphanius, Pan. haer. 69,3 (154,15-19 Holl); zum Frauen-, speziell Jungfrauen- 
gesang der Psalmen im 4. Jh. vgl. Quasten, J.: Musik und Gesang in den Kulten der heid- 
nischen Antike und christlichen Frühzeit (LQF 25), Münster 1930, 111ff.; dies reicht aber 
nach der Traditio apostolica (Kap. 25) weiter zurück, wenn es dort heift: »pueri dicent 
psalmos, et virgines« (276,19f. Geerlings — Fontes Christiani 1); dazu Geerlings, W.: Ein- 
leitung zur Traditio Apostolica. In: Didache. Zwólf-Apostel-Lehre. Traditio Apostolica. 
Apostolische Überlieferung (- Fontes Christiani 1), edd. N. Brox u.a., Freiburg, Basel, 
Wien 1991, 143-208, hier 174. 

? Vgl. Kólling, W.: Geschichte der arianischen Háresie bis zur Entscheidung von Nikáa 
325. Nebst einem Anhange: Die Kirchenpolitik Constantin des Grofien und Friedrich Wil- 
helm IV., eine historische Parallele, Bd. 1, Gütersloh 1874, 97 und Williams, R.: Arius. 
Heresy and Tradition, London 1987, 89f. 

$* Dazu und zum Folgenden vgl. Kaczynski, R., 1974 (Anm. 57), 91ff.; zum Inspira- 
tionsgedanken, der grundlegend bei Origenes entwickelt ist und auch aus dem rhetorisch- 
grammatischen Hintergrund verstándlich wird, vgl. Neuscháfer, B.: Origenes als Philo- 
loge, Bd. 1, Basel 1987, 264ff.; zu einer áhnlichen Situierung bei Theodor von Mopsuestia 
vgl. Scháublin, Chr.: Untersuchungen zu Methode und Herkunft der antiochenischen 
Exegese, Kóln, Bonn 1974, 84ff. 

$ Joh. Chrys., Hom. de Ss. mart. Bernice, Prosdoce et Domnina 3 (PG 50, 634). 

*?? Ders., Expos in Ps. 134,1 (PG 55, 388). 

$$ Vgl. Gregor von Nyssa, c. Eun. I 17 (I 27,11 ff. Jaeger). 
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$* Vgl. dazu Heine, R.: Perfection in the Virtouus Life. A Study in the Relationship 
Between Edification and Polemical Theology in Gregory of Nyssa's De Vita Moysis, Phi- 
ladelphia 1975, 8. 

$5 Ebd.,25. 

$$ Vgl. Expos. in Ps. 117,1 (PG 55, 328); dazu Kaczynski, R., 1974 (Anm. 57), 101. 
$' Vgl. h.e. 6,8 (PG 67, 689 C). 

$$ Vgl. h.e. 8,8,1 (GCS 50, 360) und 8,8,3 (GCS 50, 36). 

$* Über die Austauschbarkeit beider Begriffe für die Arianer vgl. Kaczynski, R., 1974 
(Anm. 57), 109. 

? Dieser Aspekt wird spáter (Abschnitt III) unter dem Aspekt des Invektiventopos 
erláutert. 

^ Wgl. Or. c. Ar. 1,5 (PG 26,21 B); dazu Grillmeier, A.: Jesus der Christus im Glauben 
der Kirche Bd. 1: Von der Apostolischen Zeit bis zum Konzil von Chalcedon (451), Frei- 
burg, Basel, Wien 1979, 95. Zur Bedeutung der Bildung neutestamentlicher Hoheitstitel 
und zur Sendungsautoritát Jesu vgl. Schnackenburg, R.: Christologie des Neuen Testa- 
mentes. In: MySal III,1 (1970) 227-388 und Gnilka, J.: Jesus von Nazaret. Botschaft und 
Geschichte, Freiburg, Basel, Wien 1990, 251ff. 

7? Vgl. Or. c. Ar. 1,41 (PG 26,96 C); die Problematik besteht u.a. auch darin, ob Atha- 
nasius in der Rede, daf) Gott viele Logoi gesprochen habe oder der Logos (Sohn) lediglich 
eine von vielen Dynameis sei, auch wirklich die Lehre des Arius trifft (vgl. dazu Stead, 
G. C., 1985 [Anm. 22], 153ff.). 

"^ De decr. Nic. syn. 17 (14 Opitz); Übers. nach Grillmeier, A., 1979 (Anm. 71), 111. 
Zu den Arianern vgl. Athanasius, or. c. Ar. I 20 (PG 26, 53 C) und 21 (PG 26, 56 A); Wei- 
tere Belege bei Grillmeier, A., 1979 (Anm. 71), 111 Anm. 320. 

7^ Zur Problematik des Bildbegriffes als áhnliche Unáhnlichkeit in der platonisch- 
neuplatonischen Tradition vgl. Beierwaltes, W.: Denken des Einen. Studien zur neuplato- 
nischen Philosophie und ihrer Wirkungsgeschichte, Frankfurt 1985, 73ff.; »Der durch die 
unterschiedliche Seinsintensitát oder Intensitát an Einheit je verschieden bestimmte Bild- 
charakter des entfalteten Seins ist einmal Anzeige einer in sich differenzierten Wirklich- 
keit, zugleich aber macht er die Einheit oder die Intention auf Einheit hin als deren Grund- 
zug deutlich.« (Ebd., 73) Die mit dem Bildbegriff umschriebene Wirklichkeit kann 
neuplatonisch als differenzierender Hervorgang und zugleich als einigende Rückkehr in 
das Selbe verstanden werden, d.h. als Rückkehr in den Grund des Mannigfaltigen, dem 
Einen selbst (vgl. ebd., bes. 77ff.). Diese Struktur kann auch als Analogie begriffen wer- 
den (vgl. dazu Beierwaltes, W.: Proklos: Grundzüge seiner Metaphysik, Frankfurt ?1979, 
329ff. sowie Bóhm, Th., 1991 [Anm. 2], $ 7.3a und b). 

75 Darin unterscheidet sich diese Interpretation von der A. Grillmeiers (vgl. ders., 1979 
[Anm. 71], 111); zur Problematik vgl. Bóhm, Th., 1991 (Anm. 2), 8 6.2g. 

7€ Vgl. decr. Nic. syn. 25,2 und Or. c. Ar. III 11 (PG 26, 341 A - 345 A); Athanasius 
hat dadurch gróf)ere Schwierigkeiten, den Gegenüberstand von Vater und Sohn zu expli- 
zieren; zur Bedeutung des neutestamentlichen Hymnus Hebr 1,3 für die arianische Theo- 
logie vgl. Gregg, R. C./ Groh, D. E.: Early Arianism — A View of Salvation, Philadel- 
phia 1981, bes. 166ff. 

7 Dies trifft wiederum nur dann zu, wenn man die Unterscheidung H. Leebs von anti- 
phonaler und alternierender Psalmodie als zutreffend anerkennt (vgl. Anm. 50). 

7? Vgl. Fellerer, K. G.: Die Musik der frühen Kirche. In: Geschichte der katholischen 
Kirchenmusik Bd. 1: Von den Anfángen bis zum Tridentinum, ed. K. G. Fellerer, Kassel, 
Basel, Tours, London 1972, 15. 
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7? Vgl. Corbin, S.: Grundlagen und erste Entwicklung der christlichen Kultmusik. In: 
Geschichte der katholischen Kirchenmusik Bd. 1: Von den Anfángen bis zum Tridenti- 
num, ed. K. G. Fellerer, Kassel, Basel, Tours, London 1972, 16-21, hier 17. 

$9 Vgl. Strom. I 4. 

$! Vgl. Strom. VI 2; dazu Corbin, S., 1972 (Anm. 79), 17. 

? Vgl. Beierwaltes, W.: Der Harmonie-Gedanke im frühen Mittelalter. In: ZPhF 45 
(1991) 1-21, hier 1; dies gilt in gleicher Weise für Augustinus, Boethius und Johannes Scot- 
tus Eriugena. Zur Bedeutung der Musik für Boethius mit der vor diesem einsetzenden 
geschichtlichen Entwickung des Zusammenhanges von Zahl und Musik vgl. Chadwick, 
H.: Boethius. The Consolations of Music, Logic, Theology, and Philosophy, Oxford 
?1983, S. 78 ff. (weitere Literatur ebd., S. 294 ff., bes. S. 294 Anm. 32 und 33); dazu auch 
Schmitt, A.: Zahl und Schónheit in Augustins De musica, VI. In: WüJbb N.F. 16 (1990) 
221-237, hier bes. 221-224, 229, 235f. 

3 Vgl. Beierwaltes, W., 1991 (Anm. 82), 2ff. 

3* Vgl. ebd., 6 und Beierwaltes, W.: Aequalitas numerosa. Zu Augustins Begriff des 
Schónen. In: Wissenschaft und Weisheit 38 (1975) 140-158. 

55 Vgl. Husmann, H.: Die ostkirchlichen Liturgien und ihre Kultmusik. In: Geschichte 
der katholischen Kirchenmusik Bd. 1: Von den Anfángen bis zum Tridentinum, ed. K. 
G. Fellerer, Kassel, Basel, Tours, London 1972, 57-68, hier 66; zur Ausgestaltung in die 
verschiedenen Zweige der óstlichen Musik vgl. ebd., 57ff. 

36 Vgl. ebd., 68; zur Chromatik und Diatonik vgl. einführend Goodman, A.: Wrter- 
buch der Musik, München o.J., 39 und 45; zur Entwicklung der musikalischen Gestaltung 
aus der Pentatonik, d.h. dem Fehlen von Halbtonschritten, wodurch sich eine leittónige 
Spannung ergibt und die Reihe deshalb grundtonlos wirkt vgl. Ziegenrücker, W.: Allge- 
meine Musiklehre, Mainz, München '?1988, 94f. Zur Problematik in der antiken Musik 
vgl. Neubecker, A. J.: Altgriechische Musik. Eine Einführung, Darmstadt 1977, 111 
sowie Winnington-Ingram, R. P.: The pentatonic tuning of the Greek lyre, a theory exa- 
mined. In: CQ 50 (1956) 169-186; zu den verschiedenen Ausformungen der Tonreihen vgl. 
Neubecker, A. J., a.a.O. 93ff. (weitere Lit. 93 Anm. 1). Die Griechen unterschieden als 
Tongeschlechter diatonisch, chromatisch und enharmonisch voneinander (ebd., 100), 
allerdings auch mit gewissen Schattierungen, xpóat genannt (ebd., 101). 

*' [m griechischen Bereich wird bei der Notation eine Instrumental- von einer Gesangs- 
notenschrift unterschieden (vgl. Neubecker, A. J., 1977 [Anm. 86], 119-121). Zur Instru- 
mentalmusik vgl. auch Gnilka, Chr.: Musicae sacrae ministerium. In: Consociatio Inter- 
nationalis Musicae Sacrae 25, Roma 1988, 37-58. 

5: Vgl. Menard, R.: Die Gesànge der ágyptischen Liturgien. In: Geschichte der katholi- 
schen Kirchenmusik Bd. 1: Von den Anfángen bis zum Tridentinum, ed. K. G. Fellerer, 
Kassel, Basel, Tours, London 1972, 109-127, hier 120ff. Die Untersuchungen von H. 
Quecke zum koptischen Stundengebet (bes. MS M 574) erbringen in dieser Hinsicht wenig 
(vgl. ders., Untersuchungen zum koptischen Stundengebet, Louvain 1970, 192ff.); zur 
Bedeutung des Hymnus im persischen Bereich, bes. bei Aphrahat vgl. Bruns, P.: Das 
Christusbild Aphrahats des Persischen Weisen, Bonn 1990, 93ff.; zu den verschiedenen 
Schlaginstrumenten, Klappern, Rasseln u.á., bes. dem Sistrum oder naqás vgl. Ménard, 
R., a.a.O., 115f. sowie Buchner, A.: Handbuch der Musikinstrumente, Praha 71985, 38. 
In der griechischen Musik assoziierte man mit Schlaginstrumenten dionysische Harmoniai 
und Rhythmen zur Erzeugung orgiastischer Raserei (vgl. Neubecker, A. J., 1977 [Anm. 
86], 144). Der Zusammenhang zur koptischen Musik für Arius ergibt sich daraus, daf) 
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Arius gegen Hierax opponierte (vgl. Urk. 6 [13,1 Opitz]) und von diesem wiederum berich- 
tet wird, er habe griechisch und koptisch gesprochen (vgl. Epiphanius, pan. haer. 67,1 
[133,1-9 Holl] und 67,3 [136,9-11 Holl]). 

:$* Vgl. Ménard, R., 1972 (Anm. 88), 111. Für die griechische Rhythmik ist zu beachten, 
daf) die Verháltnisbestimmung von Lánge und Kürze (im Metrum) nicht notwendig 2:1 
sein muf) (z. B. Anzepsstellen, áolische Basis usw.): dazu Neubecker, A. J., 1977 (Anm. 
86), 122f.; zu rhythmischen Zeichen ebd., 123-127. 

?? Vgl. Ménard, R., 1972 (Anm. 88), 109, 114 und 116. 

?' Dazu ebd,., 111. 

?? Für den Zusammenhang von &fjfeux und ágec? xoo iov vgl. Klock, Chr.: Untersuchun- 
gen zu Stil und Rhythmus bei Gregor von Nyssa. Ein Beitrag zum Rhetorikverstándnis der 
griechischen Váter, Frankfurt 1987, 158ff.; zur Verbindung von Vollendung des Heilspla- 
nes und der «á£ig «ob Aóyovu ebd., 206ff. 

? Vgl. Philo, Fl. 55; dazu Schubart, W.: Alexandria. In: RAC 1 (1950) 271-283, hier 
271 f.; Leclercq, H.: Alexandrie (Archéologie). In: DACL 1 (1903) 1098-1182; Hardy, E. 
R.: Christian Egypt: Church and People, New York 1952, 3-10; Pearson, B.: Earliest 
Christianity in Egypt: Some observations. In: Pearson, B. und Goehring, J. (Hg.): The 
Roots of Egyptian Christianity, Philadelphia 1986, 132-159, hier 145ff. und 157ff.; Wil- 
liams, R., 1987 (Anm. 59), 42 und 264 Anm. 103. 

?* Vgl. Epiphanius, Pan. haer. 68,4 (144,6-9 Holl) und 69,2 (153,14-26 Holl); Epipha- 
nius betont, daf) diese Liste der neun Kirchen nicht vollstándig sei; vgl. Leclercq, H., 1903 
(Anm. 93), 1107-1118 und Williams, R., 1987 (Anm. 59), 42. 

?5 Vgl. PG 18, 461 CD. 

?5 Vgl. Epiphanius, Pan. haer. 68,4 (144,5 Holl) und 69,1 (152,21 Holl); dazu Williams, 
R., 1987 (Anm. 59), 42f. 

? Williams, R., 1987 (Anm. 59), 43. 

?* Vgl. MacLeod, M. D.: Lucian's Knowledge of Theophrastus. In: Mnemosyne 27 
(1974) 75-76; MacLeod verweist besonders darauf, daf) Lukian bereits eine Vermischung 
verschiedener Charaktere bei Theophrast vorgelegen haben kónnte (vgl. ebd., 76). Vgl. 
auch Baldwin, B.: Lucian und Theophrastus. In: Mnemosyne 30 (1977) 174-176. Baldwin 
hebt hervor, daf) Theophrast im zweiten und dritten Jahrhundert z.B. durch Fronto, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Aulus Gellius, Galen, Pollux, Athenaeus, Phrynichus, Apuleius u.a. vermit- 
telt worden sei, auch durch den Papyrus Oxy. 4.699, evtl. ein Kompendium von Theoph- 
rast 25 und 26; entgegen der byzantinischen Tendenz, die Charaktere als ethisches 
Handbuch zu lesen, sei es eher als rhetorisches verwendet worden. 

? Dies wird von Lukian durch ein Zwei-Wege-Motiv eingeleitet, wodurch er den wahren 
Rhetor vor dem Mif)brauch zu schützen versucht (vgl. z.B. Lukian: Werke in drei Bánden, 
Bd. 3, Berlin, Weimar 1981, 220); zum Motiv vgl. Hesiod, opera et dies 287-292 und Pro- 
dikos bei Xenophon, Mem. 2,1,21; weiterführend Niederwimmer, K.: Die Didache, Gót- 
tingen 1989, 83f.; Berger, K.: Hellenistische Gattungen im Neuen Testament. In: ANRW 
2,25,2 (1984) 1031-1432, hier 1090f.; Schóllgen, G.: Einleitung zur Didache. In: Didache, 
Zwólf-Apostel-Lehre; Traditio Apostolica, Apostolische Überlieferung (7 Fontes Chri- 
stiani 1), edd. N. Brox u.a., Freiburg, Basel, Wien 1991, 25-94, bes. 40f. 

1? Zur Kleidung als Ausdruck einer bestimmten Klasse (gegen den Pomp) vgl. Juvenal 
7, 133-141; Quintilian, Inst. 11,8,3. 

! Vgl. Lukian, Rhet. Pr. 17 (325 MacLeod). 

!:? FEbd. 24 (329 MacLeod). 
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1,5  Ebd. 18 (325 f. MacLeod). 

?*  Ebd. 19 (326 MacLeog). 

15 Ebd. 20 (326 MacLeod). 

19$ Ebd. 23 (328 MacLeod). 

1?  Ebd. 21 (327 MacLeog). 

1 Ebd. 23 (327 MacLeog). 

19? Zur Entwicklung der Einstufung der Musik in ihrer Wirkung auf das Ethos vgl. Neu- 
becker, A. J., 1977 (Anm. 86), 127ff. 

!! Zur Kritik am gesangáhnlichen Sprechen vgl. Aristides, Or. 24 (240, 23f. Keil), Plut., 
aud. 7, 41 C (1 83, 12-24 Paton-Wegehaupt), Them., Or. 28 (2,170,12f. Downey- 
Norman); dazu auch Norden, E.: Die antike Kunstprosa vom VI. Jahrhundert v. Chr. bis 
in die Zeit der Renaissance Bd. 1, Leipzig, Berlin ?1909 (ND Darmstadt 1971), 376-379 
sowie Klock, Chr., 1987 (Anm. 92), 152 Anm. 71. 

!! Zu Lukian vgl. Kennedy, G.: The Art of Rhetoric in the Roman World 300 B.C.- 
A.D. 300, Princeton 1972, bes. 589. Nach Platon (Rep. 392 d ff.) gehórt die Musik in den 
Bereich der Mimesis; im vorbildlichen Staat müsse darauf geachtet werden, daf) Harmo- 
niai ausgesondert werden, die mit Klagen, Weichlichkeit usw. zu tun haben (vgl. Neu- 
becker, A. J., 1977 [Anm. 86], 132). 

!"? Vgl. Burrus, V.: Rhetorical stereotypes in the portrait of Paul of Samosata. In: 
VigChr 43 (1989) 215-225, bes. 216-220. 

!!5 Vgl. Urk. 14 (25,8-14 Opitz). 

!!! Wgl. Or. c. Ar. Il, 25 (PG 26, 64 C). 

!!5 Vgl. Anm. 98. 

!!Ó Es wurde bereits darauf verwiesen, daf) zur Zeit des Lukian von Samosata durchaus 
die verschiedenen Charaktere bei Theophrast miteinander vermischt wurden, so daf) eine 
klare Scheidung der einzelnen Züge auch nicht notwendig erscheint. 

!"7 Vgl. Theophrast, Char. 6,1. 

!!! Vgl. Klose, D. (Hg.): Theophrast. Charaktere, Stuttgart 1988, 77. 

!!! Vgl. Theophrast, Char. 6,3. 

7? WVgl. ebd. 6,7. 

?! Wgl. ebd. 27,2; auch Arius galt als alter Mann; vgl. Epiphanius, pan. haer. 69,3 (154, 
12 Holl). 

?? Weg], Theophrast, Char. 27,2. Dazu ist auch anzumerken, daf) die Schrift des Arius 
bei Athanasius mit Thalia betitelt ist (vgl. de syn. 15), diese also in die Nàhe von Trinkge- 
lagen rückt (Nachweise bei Liddell, G. G./ Scott, R.: A Greek-English Lexicon, Oxford 
?1985 [repr.], 782). 

133 Vgl. Theophrast, Char. 27,7. 

75 [m Umkreis von Arius werden Nonnen genannt: vgl. Epiphanius, pan. haer. 69,3 
(154, 15-19 Holl). 

125 Vgl. Theophrast, Char. 27,18. 

7$. Vgl. Anm. 121, 122, 124. 

?7 Wgl. Anm. 98. 

7* Vgl. Anm. 112. 

5 Jsokrates, Or. 9,10 (Übers. v. H. Górgemanns: Klassische Periode II [- Die griechi- 
sche Literatur in Text und Darstellung Bd. 3], Stuttgart 1987, 173; griechischer Text ebd., 
172 [Hervorhebung nicht original; T.B.]). 
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!! Diese Richtung setzt bereits mit Timotheus von Milet ein, bei dem sich die Musik und 
die Rhythmen gegenüber dem ursprünglich vorrangigen Text verselbstándigte und als 
effekthascherisch und zersetzend kritisiert wurde (von Aristophanes): vgl. dazu Seek, G. 
A. (Hg.): Klassische Periode I (7 Die griechische Literatur in Text und Darstellung Bd. 
2), Stuttgart 1986, 224. 

1! Vgl. oben die Kritik des Johannes Chrysostomus an den arianischen Hymnen. 

7 [m Anschluf an Quintilian; dazu Kennedy, G., 1972 (Anm. 111), 497 ff. 

133 WVgl. ebd., 509; zum 'vir bonus dicendi peritus' vgl. auch Seneca, Controvers. 1,9 und 
Quintilian, Inst. 12,1,1 sowie Kennedy, G.: The Art of Persuasion in Greece, Princeton 
1963, 293. 

! Vgl. Anon. an Herennius 3,19-27; Quintilian, Inst. 11,3; dazu Fuhrmann, M.: Die 
antike Rhetorik. Eine Einführung, München, Zürich 1984, 80. 

35 Vgl. Aristoteles, Poetik 15; so auch Horaz, Ars poet. 73-250. Dazu Fuhrmann, M., 
1984 (Anm. 134), 119. Dies gilt in gleicher Weise für die Musik: vgl. Neubecker, A. J., 
1977 (Anm. 86), 136; dazu auch Pohlenz, M.: Tó zpéxov. In: NGG 1933, 53-92. 

3$. Vgl. Cicero, De orat. 3,210. 

'? Vgl. Quintilian, Inst. 11,1,31-38; dazu Fuhrmann, M., 1984 (Anm. 134), 120 f. 

3*5 Vgl. Aristoteles, Rhetor. 3,8; nach Aristoteles ist die Metrik in einer Rede zu vermei- 
den, nicht jedoch die Rhythmik; der Daktylus sei zu feierlich, der Jambus zu alltáglich, 
der Trochàus zu tánzelnd. Zur Rhythmisierung einer Rede schlágt deshalb Aristoteles den 
Pàan vor (eine Lánge und drei Kürzen; am Satzende mit einer Lànge am Schluf)); Quinti- 
lian warnt besonders vor dem Schluf) des Hexameters am Satzende (vgl. Inst. 9,4,75): dazu 
Fuhrmann, M., 1984 (Anm. 134), 143. 

3*5. Vgl. Fuhrmann, M., 1984 (Anm. 134), 143. Zum Vorwurf der übertriebenen Rhyth- 
misierung als Hauptmerkmal der archaistischen Polemik gegen den Asianismus vgl. Dion. 
Hal., Isok. 2-3 (56,13-60,8 UR) und Hermogenes, Id. 223,7-224,2; 233,15-234,23 Rabe; 
dazu Klock, Chr., 1987 (Anm. 92), 152 Anm. 71. Zu Rhythmik und deren Bedeutung für 
die Kappadokier vgl. ebd., 219ff., bes. 257ff. zu Rhythmus und Stil. 

14! 7Z.B. von Kleoneides (Nachweise bei Neubecker, A. J., 1977 [Anm. 86], 139) werden 
in der Melopoiie drei Arten von Ethos unterschieden: diastaltisch (zur mánnlichen Gesin- 
nung führend; dies widerspráche gerade der effeminierenden Wirkung der Sotadeen: dazu 
Abschnitt I), systaltisch (zur niedrigen Gesinnung führend) und hesychastisch (beruhi- 
gend). Somit kann nach antiker Ansicht eine bestimmte Musikführung eine gewisse Gesin- 
nung hervorrufen, die als verwerflich einzustufen ist. Dies trifft (trotz unterschiedlicher 
Bewertung) auch für die Tongeschlechter zu (z.B. wurde das Chromatische auch als 
unmànnlich betrachtet; dazu Neubecker, A. J., a.a.O., 141 mit Anm. 46); zur Verwen- 
dung von Klappern vgl. Anm. 88. 

| Horaz, ars poet. 333 f.; vgl. dazu Brink, C. O.: Horace on Poetry 2, Cambridge 1971, 
352 f. und Neuscháfer, B., 1987 (Anm. 60), 251. B. Neuscháfer hebt hier hervor, daf) 
Horaz sich auf Neoptolemus von Parion bezieht, dessen Intention der Ausgleich der dop- 
pelten Wirksamkeit der Dichtung war; wáhrend Eratosthenes nur die àsthetische Funktion 
der Dichtung zuláftt (vgl. Strabon 1,1,10 und 1,2,3) und der Stoiker Ariston von Chios 
die Erziehung als Kriterium hervorhebt (vgl. Philodem, poem. 5); zur Problematik — 
auch der Übertragung auf die Homerauslegung — vgl. Neuscháàfer, B., 1987, 468 Anm. 
25 (mit weiterer Literatur); zur Wirkungsgeschichte (Diskussion der Akkommodation als 
pádagogisches Prinzip) bei Erasmus von Rotterdam vgl. Walter, P.: Theologie aus dem 
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Geist der Rhetorik. Zur Schriftauslegung des Erasmus von Rotterdam, Mainz 1991, bes. 
33 ff. 

'à?? Wgl. Neuscháfer, B., 1987 (Anm. 60), 252f.; vgl. auch Sextus Empiricus, adv. math. 
1,297. 

'5 Dies trifft z.B. auch für die Auseinandersetzung von Gregor von Nyssa und Euno- 
mius zu: vgl. Klock, Chr., 1987 (Anm. 92), 147ff. (auch zum Invektiventopos). Dies zei- 
gen auch zwei (exemplarisch zu zitierende) Auflerungen von Chr. Klock: »Die zu erwar- 
tende Verbindung von literarischer Ásthetik und idealer theologischer Rede stellt der 
SchluBabschnitt her (...)« (ebd., 149); »Wie (...) Hermogenes bestimmten Themen (£v- 
votxt) jeweils die adáquate Stilform zugeordnet und diese in allen wichtigen Einzelheiten 
beschrieben hat, so beruht Gregors Vorgehen auf einem simplen Umkehrschluf: da die 
£vvotx des Eunomius háretisch ist, kann auch der zu ihr passende Stil nichts anderes als 
die perverse Karikatur künstlerischen Geschmacks und Formwillens darstellen.« (ebd., 
153; dazu auch 153, Anm. 73 mit dem Hinweis auf Lukian von Samosata). 

'* Vgl. Gregor von Nazianz, ep. 101; dazu Górgemanns, H. (Hg.): Kaiserzeit (2 Die 
griechische Literatur in Text und Darstellung Bd. 5), Stuttgart 1988, 45f. Dies gilt in glei- 
cher Weise für Valentinus und Arius (vgl. ebd., 52); dazu auch die religiós-kultische Dich- 
tung des Mesomedes (erhalten sind musikalische Noten): ebd., 52ff. 
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THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD: THE EXEGESIS OF 
MATTHEW 20,1-7 IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


BY 


J.M. TEVEL 


Since the earliest times of christianity the parable of the labourers 
who were called by the landowner to work in his vineyard has received 
attention. In most cases we find only a quotation or a reminiscence of 
the last verse 16 (**So the last shall be first, and the first last") or its pen- 
dant, the opening verse of the parable (Matthew 19,30: **But many that 
ate first shall be last, and the last shall be first"). Although the theme 
of this paradox cannot be isolated from the rest of the parable, this arti- 
cle does not offer an analysis of all exegetical details in the available 
texts, but it focuses on the exegesis of the main part of the parable, 
which makes explicit mention of the various hours of the day when the 
landowner went to the market-place to find labourers for his vineyard.' 
For many authors in early christianity this part contained the most 
distinctive aspects of the parable, which seemed to ask for a typological 
or allegorical explanation. Therefore it was often treated in isolation 
from the rest of the parable, not the least because it suited existent 
historical views.? 

The aim of this article is to draw up an inventory of the various 
explanations found in texts of orthodox and heterodox authors from the 
second to the sixth centuries,? and to study in some detail the relation- 
ship between various authors (often in terms of dependency) who pres- 
ent one of the exegetical schemes that became traditional at an early 
stage. It will become clear that the source of the most popular lines of 
exegesis is found in Origen. 

The discussion of various interpretations of Matth. 20,1-7 gives us the 
opportunity to focus on several texts which have received little attention 
so far, one of them being De agricolis in vinea laborantibus (CPG 4966). 
This homily, one of hundreds of texts given by the manuscripts to John 
Chrysostom, but undoubtedly belonging to the spuria, gave the impetus 
to this study.* 
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The different patristic texts at our disposal pay much attention to the 
various hours that the oixoósonócnc goes to the market in order to find 
labourers for his vineyard. Many authors isolate this theme from the 
whole of the parable. As a matter of fact, the detailed information that 
the oixoócorócrng leaves five times and that these moments are explicitly 
stated in the words &pua« «pot, mxepi tv xpítnv ópav, Éxtmnv, ivv&thV, 
évOex& tn, Is taken as an indication that there must be a deeper meaning. 
Thus Origen declares in a rather general fashion, that Matthew must 
have known the mysteries contained in this parable,? and referring to 
the hours of the parable Severian of Gabala says: o05év &pyóv napà c6, 
noting is idle with God.* 

We find at least five interpretations of these moments of the day. The 
first three that I will discuss seem to be more or less isolated in the 
history of exegesis, whereas the latter two have been more influential. 


A very early interpretation is found in the cosmology of the Gnostic 
Valentinians, more specifically in the Ptolemaean system as we know it 
through Irenaeus of Lyon. This cosmology speaks of 30 invisible Aeons, 
and according to Irenaeus? this number was not only founded on the 
30 years that the Saviour had been living before he exposed himself to 
the public, but also on our parable: the number of 30 is composed of 
the numbers of the hours that the parable mentions: 1, 3, 6, 9 and 11.* 


II 


A second interpretation is given by Hippolytus of Rome, in an Arabic 
fragment of the Commentary on the book of Deuteronomy.? It is not 
found in other texts. This interpretation is rather complicated, because 
it involves an allegory at two removes.'? Hippolytus introduces the 
parable while commenting on Deuteronomy 1,1-2: Moses addresses the 
people of Israel in order to give them God's Law a second time; he does 
so at a spot located between 5 places which are explicitly mentioned, and 
at 11 days travelling from Mount Horeb. Hippolytus connects the 
numbers in these verses (5 and 11) to the life of Christ, who **for eleven 
hours went out to seek and save the nations and the peoples (...); these 
five places (...) correspond to the landowner'' who went out to hire 
labourers for the vineyard of the house of his father; (...) these five 
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hours are, as it were, the symbol of the five places mentioned: early in 
the morning he hired the crowd of prophets, at the third hour he hired 
the crowd of the twelve apostles, at the sixth hour he hired the crowd 
of witnesses, '? at the ninth hour he hired all the wanderers and strangers 
(...) and at the eleventh hour he hired the crowd of sinners (...)"*. 

But nowhere the New Testament states that Christ was *'for eleven 
hours"! seeking to save the human race, and it is clear that the connec- 
tion between Deuteronomy and the Gospel can only be brought about 
if beforehand our parable is interpreted allegorically as referring to the 
ministry of the Saviour. In other words: the allegorical (soteriological) 
interpretation of the historical event described by the passage of 
Deuteronomy requires the allegorical interpretation of the parable in 
order to make the link to the life of Christ. 

A comparable christological exegesis, although less intricate, is found 
in Ephrem of Nisibis. Discussing the parable (in the version of the 
Diatessaron '?) he gives two possible explanations for the hours. One of 
them relates the hours to Christ himself, namely to the start of his 
preaching and to the course of his life until the crucifixion. The argu- 
ment for this view is that at the eleventh hour the robber entered into 
Eden.'^ The wording of this allegorical interpretation suggests that 
Ephrem limited the hours of the parable to the time of Jesus! ministry 
on earth, whereas Hippolytus includes the time before the Incarnation 
in his allegory, because he equates the first calling to the ministry of the 
prophets. For this reason and because Hippolytus' interpretation shows 
a better developed view of the soteriological and chronological implica- 
tions of the parable, it is not very likely that his text was the source of 
Ephrem's interpretation. 


III 


The third allegorical interpretation makes the five moments of the 
day types of a progressive divine revelation, or at least of a progression 
of God's interference in the human world, parallel to the senses of the 
human body: the first hour symbolizes the touch, the third hour the 
smell, the sixth hour the taste, the ninth hour the hearing, and the 
eleventh hour symbolizes the highest level of revelation, the sight. 

This interpretation is found in at least two texts. The earliest one is 
the fragment of Hippolytus of Rome discussed above. It reads: **These 
five places are the symbol of the five physical senses''. Because it is only 
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given in passing and is by no means integrated into the context of the 
fragment, it might be an interpolation made by someone who knew the 
allegorical explanation as we find it in Origen. Another possibility is 
that the textual tradition is corrupt and that we should presume a lacuna 
here. 

The second author to give this interpretation is Origen, who in his 
commentary on Matthew !$ states his view much more clearly than Hip- 
polytus. Origen gives this interpretation in combination with the one 
which he has just presented and which he himself prefers. According to 
this view the five hours stand for five periods in the history of this world 
(see below, section V). He then suggests the interpretation of the five 
senses, which he fits into the one mentioned before.'" Origen combines 
the first sense (the touch) with the first period, which is that of Adam 
and Eve, the second (smell) with Noah, the third (taste) with Abraham, 
the fourth (hearing) with Moses and the fifth (the eye-sight) with the 
people who could see Christ during his émiónuía. Of course he uses 
Biblical arguments to support these connections, such as Gen. 3,3 (etrev 
7| ov, xà Oqet Oct eUxev Ó Ücóc: o0 qdrrite à. aot00 o00. o0 ur] Gd mo0e aocob) 
for the link between the first period and its symbol (ào1).'* The main 
difference between the interpretation of Hippolytus and Origen can be 
characterized as follows. Origen departs from the view that the five 
hours in the parable represent five stages in the history of this world, 
which reflect a progression in the divine revelation and culminates in the 
coming of Christ. On the basis of this view Origen proposes the 
analogous interpretation of the bodily senses with the eye-sight as 
climax. In the fragment of Hippolytus the notion of progression is 
absent in both interpretations, and it is not clear how Hippolytus con- 
nects the two.'? 


IV 


Of a different nature is the allegory which we find in Origen and in 
a number of later writers. In this exegesis the five moments of the day 
stand for five stages of the human life. No matter if one is still a child 
or a youngster, an adult, old or very old, at each age one can enter the 
vineyard, that is to say, one can start doing the deeds which are 
demanded by and appropriate to the kingdom of God. It needs no 
explanation that, especially in homilies, this exegesis often leads to an 
exhortation to enter the vineyard, to respond to the calling that is 
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implied by the parable and not to delay a christian life to one's life's 
end; for those who are responding at old age, the exegesis implies that 
they need not despair: they will receive the reward of life, however short 
their life as a christian may be. 

In several authors we find two or more interpretations, one of them 
being this moral interpretation. The earliest is Origen who may be said 
to stand at the beginning of the tradition: in his commentary on the 
parable he offers three possible interpretations. Although he doesn't 
seem to prefer the moral interpretation,?? he discusses several of its con- 
sequences. After Origen we find the combination of the moral and 
historical interpretation (section V, below) in several Greek and Latin 
authors. 

Eusebius of Caesarea is the first Greek author after Origen who gives 
both interpretations.?' Another example is the homily which was written 
by an Arianizing preacher in the first half of the fifth century.?? 

Jerome's commentary on Matthew ? shows an immediate dependence 
on Origen, both for the historical and for the moral interpretation of 
the parable. It is the moral one that Jerome prefers. He mentions 
Samuel, Jeremiah and John the Baptist as examples of persons who 
*from the womb onward' were men of God. 

The moral interpretation is implicitly present in Ambrose's commen- 
tary on Luke.?* Ambrose introduces the eleventh hour with a special 
purpose: some people prefer to postpone baptism or penitance until just 
before they die. But, he says, you don't know when your life ends, and 
the prize that you can strive for is a desirable thing.? So do not 
postpone baptism or penitance any longer. These words of Ambrose 
suggest that the believers who have already received baptism, did so 
before the eleventh hour. 

Perhaps we should consider Hilary of Poitier's reference to the 
parable in the 7ractatus in Psalmum CXXIX^$ in the same light. Even 
when the day is nearly done, one may still place one's hope on God's 
redemption. The readers are urged to hasten to the forgiveness of the 
Lord, because it is the eleventh hour and the night of death is drawing 
near.?' 

Two sermons give us insight in the way Augustine interpreted the 
parable of Matthew 20. One of them, Sermo 87, gives the moral inter- 
pretation after the exposition of the historical one.?* Here the applica- 
tion of the parable to the stages of the human life is better developed 
than in Ambrose and Hilary, and the connection is clearer. Again the 
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interpretation functions in an exhortation: Augustine tells his audience 
not to postpone the decision to devote one's life to Christ: by postpon- 
ing they run the risk to lose the reward that has been promised.?? In the 
other text, Sermo 49,?? Augustine equates the five hours with the people 
in their various ages,?' but this time the exegesis is hardly elaborated, 
and Augustine focuses on what the work in the vineyard implies: 
iustitiam facere, faith in words and in behavior. 

The concise discussion of the parable by Arnobius junior,?? where the 
workers called at the first hour are the christians who live a life in 
virginity, is taken over and slightly elaborated by Pseudo-Theophilus.?? 
The underlying view is that life consists of a number of periods, and 
those who at an early age choose to live in abstinence, will have to carry 
a larger burden ('laborem corporis et calorem carnis") than those who 
become christians when they are much older. 

Gregory the Great offers the usual scheme in Zomilia 19 in 
Evangelia:?* after the historical interpretation of the five hours of the 
parable he gives the moral interpretation, for which he seems to depend 
on Augustine.? 

Apart from Augustine's Sermo 49 five Greek texts are known to me 
which offer only the moral interpretation. Two of them are by authors 
who are known to have been Antiochene in their exegetical methods, 
and both of them seem to have known the historical allegory (section 
V). The first is a fragment of a commentary on the gospel of Matthew 
by Theodore of Heraclea. It has survived in a catena,?* and the first 
sentence shows the position taken by the author: the parable regards the 
different ages at which people can come to Christ, but it does not con- 
cern «óv xpóvov.?" A pastoral notion is absent in this fragment, probably 
because the original work was a proper commentary. 

The second text is from John Chrysostom's commentary on Mat- 
thew, which actually consists of 90 homilies which he addressed to 
Antiochene christians. In homily 64, which treats the parable,?* he 
speaks in general terms about the exegetical principle that not every 
detail of a parable necessarily has a referent in real life.?? However, in 
saying this he implies that at least one other interpretation was known 
to him, which entailed a far more detailed explanation. It is clear that 
he had in mind the historical interpretation.^? 

The same interpretation of the hours of the parable is found in a short 
comment by Basil of Caesarea:*' many have known the holy Scripture 
from childhood (a reminiscence of 2 Tim. 3,15), many others, like Cor- 
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nelius (Acts 10), came to know the Gospel much later in their lives. 

An anonymous homily 7n illud: Simile est regnum caelorum etc. ,? 
attributed by the manuscripts to John Chrysostom, shows the familiar 
motive. In a great number of sermocinationes (fictitious speeches) 
Christ is telling that he is ready all the time to accept whosoever decides 
to respond to his calling and to enter the vineyard. Especially the exhor- 
tation to the aged people who so far have delayed baptism is extensive. 

The last Greek text which offers the moral exegesis is Pseudo- 
Chrysostom's Sermo catecheticus in s. Pascha.^? Because the short text 
printed in the Patrologia Graeca is not more than a fragment of the 
original text, it needs a careful approach. It is not certain that the vari- 
ous hours of the parable are applied to the moments on which the 
listeners were baptised. It cannot be excluded that the preacher refers 
to moments when the people joined the Lent.** 

Ephrem of Nisibis (died 373) is the only Syriac author who gives the 
moral interpretation of the parable. In his commentary on the 
Diatessaron? he distinguishes between those who are idle just because 
they are lazy, and those who are idle but who nevertheless are eager to 
work and who are grateful for being called to the vineyard. The last 
group receives a reward equal to that given to the people who were 
called in their youth. Through the parable, Ephrem says, the Lord has 
shown that man is accepted no matter the time of his conversion. 


V 


The fifth interpretation has been mentioned more than once and will 
now be discussed in detail. This interpretation is given most frequently 
and obviously was the most popular one. It discerns in the parable an 
allegory of the stages of the history of the world, hence it is used as a 
justification of the reconstruction a posteriori of the sacred history. 
Each hour of the parable is made the starting-point of a new period, and 
every period begins with, or is characterized by, one or several biblical 
persons. Thus, as we read in the majority of texts, at the early hour of 
the morning it is Adam who is called to the vineyard, at the third hour 
of the day it is Noah, at the sixth hour Abraham and at the ninth we 
meet Moses. The eleventh hour, considered to be the last hour of the 
day, is nearly always equated with the ériónputo or the xapoucía of the Son 
of God. Therefore, not an Old Testament person is called to work in 
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the vineyard, but the gentiles, and many texts go as far as to say that 
*we are those who were called last'. 

This ecclesiastical interpretation of the eleventh hour is corroborated 
in more than one way. A scriptural argument frequently used to identify 
the group of the eleventh hour with the believers from the gentiles is I 
John 2,18: **It is the last hour". And at the question why they had been 
idle all day, the gentiles reply that they had never had the Law or the 
Prophets to help them live according to God's will, an excuse that we 
read in several of our texts as interpretation of verse 7 (nobody has 
hired us"). 

This interpretation easily lends itself to anti-Jewish polemics. The 
coming of Christ and the supersession of the Jews by the gentiles is seen 
as an inevitable final stage in the history of the world, made necessary 
because the Jews did not meet with the standards set by the Law and 
the prophets.^$ 

In a few texts we can note behind this interpretation the view that 
there is progression in the divine revelation. In other texts the basic 
notion is a development in the salvation of the human race. The central 
idea of this development can be traced in words like &u5n, vóuoc, 
Ouxaícpux, SvvoÀf,, mpóotayux, Ouatocóvn etc. and for the Latin texts 
especially *testamenta'. The earliest generation, usually that of Adam, 
did not have the Law or other prescriptions, whereas the second genera- 
tion, which begins with Noah after the deluge, receives the promise of 
the rainbow;^' in the third period, that of Abraham, God draws his 
people closer and commands the circumcision; the fourth period is 
marked by an important change: God speaks to Moses and gives the 
Law to the people of Israel; the fifth period is that of the coming of 
Christ, and the proclamation of the Gospel to all the people. This pro- 
gression, however, is not found in all of the texts used for this article. 
Many authors content themselves with summing up the five equations, 
and do not explain why a new 'generation' or period started. It is 
especially in these cases that we can be sure that that particular division 
was borrowed from other authors. 

This division into five periods is not far-fetched: it is an elaborated 
form of the basic division in three periods, which is found in the New 
Testament, especially in Paul: the natural law from Adam till Moses, 
the mosaic Law from Moses until Christ, the Gospel from Christ to the 
end of time.*? 

On the same Pauline basis, however, other divisions are possible, and 
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we find them in more than one author, either based on an allegorical 
exegesis of the parable of Matthew 20, or independent of it. Thus some 
authors connect other biblical persons than those mentioned above to 
the five periods of time (both in the interpretation of the parable and 
in other contexts). Other authors conceive a division of the world- 
history into four, six, seven or more stages. The interpretation of the 
parable, however, does not allow for more than five periods in the 
world-history. Other conceptions, however firmly they may be rooted 
in the Pauline division, rarely, if ever, base themselves on the parable 
of Matthew 20. The only author who seems to have connected six stages 
to the five hours of the parable is Hilary of Poitiers.^ 

It is Origen who almost certainly stands at the beginning of the 
historical interpretation of the parable as found in most of the texts. Of 
the three interpretations he gives in his commentary on Matthew, this 
is the first one. Its introduction (c. 31) is formed by a profound discus- 
sion of the meaning and consequences, if indeed the time of this present 
world could be said to be one day—the day of the parable.?? 

In c. 32 he proposes to equate the labourers who were first called with 
the 'group' which starts with Adam and Eve. The second group is 
headed by Noah, the third and fourth groups start with Abraham and 
Moses respectively. The fifth group regards those who have lived since 
the coming of Christ. Origen does not explain why he chooses these and 
not other biblical persons. Only with regard to Noah's generation he 
refers to a covenant. In c. 33 the interpretation of the five senses is 
added, both on its own accord and, as it seems, in order to justify the 
exegesis exposed so far. For each of the biblical persons mentioned 
Origen names a central theme in which the sensory perception plays a 
role.?! 

When we try to establish what treatment the legacy of Origen's 
historical exegesis received in the patristic era, it is important to realize 
that some of the authors who took over Origen's exegesis (either 
immediately or through an intermediate source) had their own well 
articulated views, and fitted Origen's exegesis into a comprehensive 
historical view only as far as the framework of that view allowed.?? This 
means that, even when it is obvious that an author is tributary to Origen 
for the exegesis of the parable, this author may have kept his own ideas 
unchanged and only have taken over what might be called outward 
elements. 

One of the earliest witnesses of Origen's historical exegesis of the 
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parable is Eusebius of Caesarea. Unfortunately the text of the surviving 
fragment seems to be corrupt,?? which makes it difficult to draw reliable 
conclusions from it. 

In the midst of the fourth century Origen's interpretation recurs in 
Apollinaris of Laodicea, both in a fragment of his commentary on 
Matthew'* and in a homily.?? In the latter text Apollinaris introduces the 
parable when he is commenting on Exodus 12,1-6. The interval of five 
days between the tenth of Nisan, when the lamb has to be taken, and 
the fourteenth, when it has to be slaughtered, receives its meaning 
through the five periods indicated by the parable: the five days represent 
the time of the present world from the creation onward. 

The parable is used in the same exegetical context in Cyril of Alexan- 
dria's Glaphyra in Exodum.?* This has been observed by J. Daniélou?' 
and others, and E. Cattaneo could make it plausible that the striking 
parallels are more than coincidence: Cyril is depending on Apollinaris.?* 

One of the homilies printed under the name of Cyril of Alexandria? 
shows a significant variation in its historical application of the parable: 
the first period is now indicated not by Adam, but by Abel, Enoch and 
Noah, the second by Abraham, Isaac and Jacob instead of Noah; the 
third by Moses and Aaron and the fourth by the prophets. The dif- 
ference is caused by the fact that stress is laid on the holiness of biblical 
persons more than on covenants. The persons mentioned are not sup- 
posed to be a starting-point of a new convenantal period, but they are 
characteristic for their periods in their quality of *godfearing men!, who 
work at our salvation. This also explains why Adam is not found in the 
first period and why the prophets are introduced separately. 

In spite of this different approach I think that Origen is the ultimate 
source of this exegesis. Where Origen tries to make plausible the choice 
of the biblical persons by introducing the five senses, thus giving a basis 
to the equation of the periods with the hours of the parable, Cyril (?) 
does not make very clear why he gives this arrangement of the five 
periods and not a different one—his biblical persons would seem to be 
chosen at random, if we had not had the example of Origen. 

In the homily 771 operarios which was edited by S.J. Voicu we find the 
same deviation of the normal pattern in the historical exegesis.5" This 
might point to a common source, through which both texts depend on 
Origen.*! 

The same approach and the same equations are found in Augustine,? 
who, for the sake of congruity with the five hours of the parable, omits 
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one of the six periods of the world that he assumes elsewhere (just as 
he omits one of the age-groups in his moral interpretation).9? It is 
apparent that he ultimately depends on Origen, because in his usual 
scheme of the sacred history the fourth and fifth periods are character- 
ized by David and the Babylonian captivity, whereas Moses has no 
place. ^ Because Ambrose and Jerome have stayed closer to Origen in 
their interpretation of the hours of the parable, the source through 
which Augustine took over Origen's (slightly modified) exegesis was not 
their discussion of the parable. Perhaps it was the text ori which depend 
the two Greek homilies just discussed. Another possible source could be 
Ambrose's allegory of the four rivers of the paradise, which he iden- 
tifies with the four periods of the world.9 

Under the name of John Chrysostom we have two texts which proba- 
bly belong to Severian of Gabala. The first, Contra ludaeos in 
serpentem aeneum,$5 starts with the interpretation of the parable, but 
soon changes for a related subject and hence to another subject without 
returning to the parable. The five periods we know from Origen are 
presented in a very distinct way: in each of the biblical persons Severian 
sees the father or leader of the respective period or generation, and each 
new period has its own law and prescriptions,*' made necessary because 
the people of the previous period failed to live up to the standards which 
were valid at that time.$* 

The second text is a fragment from a florilegium which carries the 
name of John of Damascus, but presumably also belongs to Severian.*? 
Although the wording in the two texts is quite different, the thoughts 
are so similar that the attribution to Severian of Gabala can easily be 
accounted for. At the end of the fragment the parable is used as proof 
of the fivefold division in the sacred history, but the exegesis of the 
parable is not more than a side-issue. Another important feature linking 
both texts is the use of the parable of the five wise and the five foolish 
virgins (Matthew 25,1 sqq.) as a parallel to the five hours/periods of 
Matthew 20: each generation has its wise and its foolish people. 
Although neither text gives an exegesis of the whole parable, it is clear 
that both carry the sign of a tradition which started with Origen."? 

Cyril of Jerusalem also seems to have known the historical interpreta- 
tion of the parable. In his 13th Catechesis'' he addresses the robber on 
the cross, who entered the kingdom long before Abraham, Moses and 
the prophets, and then calls him the man who went into the vineyard 
at the eleventh hour, whereas Abraham and the others are equated to 
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those who had been called earlier and who had to bear, according to 
Matthew 20,12, the heat of the day."? 

The Opus imperfectum in Matthaeum, given to John Chrysostom by 
the manuscripts, but rightly considered spurious, gives in the 34th 
homily?? an allegorical treatment of the whole parable. In this historical 
interpretation Origen's division is clearly reflected,"^ but for the period 
of Moses (the fourth) the author hesitates between Moses and David. 
Elsewhere the author supports his view as follows: after Noah there was 
a long silence and it was only to Abraham that God spoke again, and 
after that he very frequently spoke to the Jews and concluded covenants 
with them."? This all served as preparation for the coming of Christ and 
the calling of the gentiles. Therefore in the view of the author it does 
not really matter whether the ninth hour is equated with Moses or David 
or perhaps even someone else. He mentions both and says that God con- 
cluded a covenant with both. In the exegesis of the anonymous author 
covenants and agreements are more explicitly mentioned than is the case 
with Origen. This is exemplified by the status of the labourer: he is 
bound by contract to do his work according to the wish of the land- 
owner; because Adam did not live up to what was expected from him, 
he was thrown out of paradise." 

For the anonymous author of the Sermo de agricolis in vinea 
laborantibus" these covenants also are distinctive features in 
establishing the periods of the history of the world. We find the same 
division as in Origen's commentary,"* and just as in several other texts, 
the gentiles, who were called at the eleventh hour, are excused because 
neither the Law, nor the prophets, nor any other divine word had called 
them so far.?? 

The author is convinced that the five-fold historical interpretation of 
the parable is right, and he tries to supply proof from the Scripture. 
Especially the arguments for the second and third periods, those of 
Noah and of Abraham, show us an original homilist, who is well-versed 
in allegorical exegesis.*? 

In order to justify the view that it was Noah who stood at the begin- 
ning of the third hour of the history of the world, the author adopts 
Noah as prefiguration of the 'sober drunkenness' which manifested 
itself on the day of Pentecost: at the descent of the Holy Spirit (Acts 
2) the apostles received a divine drunkenness,?' and when Peter said that 
it was only the third hour, it was clear to him that Noah's drunkenness 
at the 'third hour' was a prefiguration of the apostles' drunkenness.?? 
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It is quite unusual that the event of Pentecost is linked with Noah's 
drunkenness, and especially that this is done through the parable of 
Matthew 20. 

In the next paragraph the sixth hour, the time of Abraham, is linked 
to the visit of the three angels which took place at the sixth hour of the 
day (usonuotac). The angels are often regarded as a type of the Trinity, 
and the homilist follows this traditional interpretation. His originality 
exists in the fact that he uses the time of the apparition of the Trinity 
as proof of Abraham's position at the beginning of the third period (and 
sixth hour) in the history of the world. 

Latin authors who closely follow the exegesis of Origen are Ambrose, 
for whom the division in five periods is only of secondary importance," 
Jerome (both in his commentary on the Gospel of Matthew?** and dif- 
ferently in his polemical book against Jovinian*?) and Gregory the 
Great.*^ 

Hilary of Poitiers! exegesis of the parable in his Commentarium in 
Matthaeum?! differs in several aspects from that of Origen. Hilary 
follows a well established tradition, according to which the calculation 
of the age of the world as well as the date of the birth of Jesus Christ 
was founded on a typological interpretation of the six days of the crea- 
tion, the &&ajuspov: the world has a duration of 6000 years, which is 
justified by Psalm 89 (90),4 (For 1000 years are in your eyes as the day 
of yesterday"). Hilary wants to fit this view into the exegesis of the 
parable. In his calculation the six days of creation are at the same level 
as the twelve hours of the parable. This means that the hours represent 
6000 years, and each hour of the parabolic day therefore is equated with 
500 years. As the Lord has come to seek the Gentiles at the 11th hour, 
the date of the birth of the Saviour must have been in the year 5500. 
From various other sources it is clear that Hilary's basic view is not 
chiliastic: the period from the first coming of Christ to the end of this 
world or the last judgement is not known to us, let alone that it should 
be limited to 500 years.** 

Hilary seems to make a mistake in his calculation, however, because 
he tacitly and perhaps unknowingly introduces a sixth period in the 
history of the world: he does name five hours, but the first period, 
which is that of Adam until Noah, is passed over in silence, perhaps 
because the first testamentum to refer to was that of Noah. Then there 
appear to be four testaments only, and David and the prophets fill the 
blank.*? 
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Special mention deserves a Coptic homily attributed by its manuscript 
to Athanasius of Alexandria.?? This text offers a historical interpreta- 
tion of the parable which deviates from those we have seen so far. Early 
in the morning Moses, Aaron and Joshua are hired **to labour in My 
vineyard in commandments, and decrees, and ordinances"'. The Judges 
are hired at the third hour, at the sixth and the ninth hour Samuel, 
David and the other prophets are called, and at the eleventh hour the 
apostles are hired.?' But the author is not very consistent: later on he 
says that those who murmured against the lord of the vineyard are the 
scribes and Pharisees, and in particular Judas, who betrayed the 
Saviour. This offers the author the opportunity to discuss at great 
length the wickedness of Judas (about 2/5 of the text). This incon- 
sistency creates the impression that the preacher knew of a tradition 
which made the five hours of the parable just as many periods in the 
history, but that he did not elaborate this theme accordingly. 

Equally (but falsely) attributed to Athanasius is the work Quaestiones 
in Novum Testamentum, where we find a very incomplete exegesis of 
the parable.?? This fragment is not very revealing: it says that the 
workers are the apostles, and that Matthias, who was elected as twelfth 
apostle after Judas had committed suicide, is the one who came at the 
eleventh hour. It is worth noting, however, that the only other text 
about the parable which mentions Matthias taking Judas' place is the 
Coptic homily also attributed to Athanasius.? 


Excursus: some remarks about the historical view before and after 
Origen 


Several authors formulate the same conception of five periods in the 
history of the world as Origen does in his commentary on Matthew's 
parable, but without deducing it from the parable or using the parable 
as supporting evidence. Although it cannot be ascertained a priori that 
these authors were influenced by christian sources (the view was not 
exclusively christian), in more than one case it is clear that Origen was 
the ultimate model for this historical conception, even though the link 
with the parable was omitted. An interesting case is the fragment 
attributed to Severian of Gabala, which shows how the parable was 
introduced in the end, as a final and dispensable piece of evidence.?* 

Irenaeus of Lyon probably is the first author to interpret the hours 
of the parable as historical periods.?? Although his concern is not to give 
a detailed exegesis, but to show that from the creation onwards it is one 
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Father who takes care of the subsequent generations of the human race, 
it is clear that he relates the first four periods to the time of the Old 
Testament (he does not mention any persons), and that the last period 
refers to the first coming of Christ. Elsewhere Irenaeus speaks about 
four periods in the human history, which he uses in support of the fact 
that there are four Gospels, not just one (as Marcion claimed) and not 
more than four (as was claimed in Gnostic circles?9). The last of these 
four covenants is represented by the Gospel. It is obvious that these two 
views do not fully match, because Irenaeus used them in different 
arguments. 

Clement of Alexandria discerns five periods in the history of the 
world, and from the following two passages it is clear that he connects 
these periods to the same five covenants as Origen in his commentary 
on Matthew. In the fifth book of Stromateis, when giving an allegorical 
interpretation of the tabernacle, he speaks of the four pillars that 
indicate the holy £etras of old covenants.?' In the Eclogae propheticae 
we find, although in a different context, which testaments are meant: 
those of Adam, Noah, Abraham and Moses.?? It is evident that the fifth 
and final covenant is the new testament, concluded with the believers by 
Jesus Christ himself. 

It could very well be that these ideas of Clement can be ranged among 
those that have influenced Origen. 

Victorinus of Pettau seems to be the earliest example of immediate 
dependence on Origen. In his De fabrica mundi? he illustrates the 
importance of the number four (fetras) and mentions the four genera- 
tiones populorum from Adam, through Noah, Abraham and Moses, to 
Christ. A fifth generation, that from the coming of Christ to the end 
of time, had to be omitted for the sake of the argument, but we may 
assume that it formed part of Victorinus" view. 

In the Syriac tradition we find three authors, who express the view 
that in the history of this world five stages can be distinguished. 
Although none of them supports this view by means of the allegorical 
interpretation of the parable on the labourers in the vineyard, they are 
mentioned here, because they seem to betray the influence of the Greek 
exegesis of the parable, more specifically that of Origen. 

The earliest of these authors, Aphrahat (surnamed the Persian Sage, 
died ca. 350), writes in Demonstratio 11 (about circumcision) that every 
generation had its own specific covenant with God.'?" Each covenant 
was superseded by a new one, according to God's will. Adam's genera- 
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tion had to refrain from eating from the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, Noah had the covenant of the rainbow, Abraham that of the cir- 
cumcision, Moses' covenant was the Law given to the people of Israel 
(including the commandment to kill a lamb each year for Passover). The 
final and never changing covenant is that which Christ concludes with 
the believer and which is expressed in the true circumcision: baptism. 

The second author, Ephrem of Nisibis, introduces the familiar divi- 
sion when discussing Marc 1,15 (**The times are fulfilled"") in his com- 
mentary on the Diatessaron.'?' Without referring to Matthew 20 he 
outlines the first four periods of the history of the world, and says that 
after the birth of Christ 'the times are fulfilled" and no one will alter or 
add anything anymore. Then he goes on to speak about the periods in 
sacrificial terms, but after Abraham's sacrifice of Isaac he leaves the 
parallelism and mentions other sacrifices, skipping the covenant of 
Moses, and he ends up with the sacrifice of Christ. It is especially when 
reading this paragraph (V,14) that one gets the impression that 
Ephrem's thoughts about sacrifices lead him away from the scheme he 
has just given, and it suggests that the scheme was a traditional one 
which Ephrem found ready to hand. 

The third Syriac author is Jacob of Sarug who died in 521. In the 
fourth of his seven Homilies against the Jews (dated about 500) he 
speaks of the five senses in a close connection to the five periods and 
covenants which are exactly those of Origen:'? the Jews have rejected 
the fifth covenant, they have not paid attention to the fifth sense which 
is the eye-sight, because they disdained the Light of the World; thence 
they have gone blind.'?? But apart from the five senses Jacob mentions 
the five stages of the human life, which was offered by Origen as 
*moral' exegesis of the parable of Matthew 20. Because the parable is 
not mentioned by Jacob, these age-groups play a role which differs 
from that in Origen's exegesis. 

Each of the texts discussed above functions in anti-Jewish polemics, 
and several recent studies have tried to show that, in spite of different 
historical circumstances which caused them to be written, they stand in 
a tradition the origins of which were laid before Ephrem of Nisibis, and 
from which Aphrahat also drew.'?* But I think we can carry the case 
further: the view of sacred history as it is expressed in these texts, 
together with the analogy of the senses and the age-groups (in Jacob of 
Sarug), cannot be considered as purely coincidental. It seems to justify 
the hypothesis that these texts reflect a Greek tradition which had 
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Origen, and more specifically his commentary on the parable of Mat- 
thew 20, as its most important source. 


NOTES 


' Many important contributions can be found in: A. Orbe S.J., Parábolas evangélicas 
en San Ireneo (Madrid 1972) I, 412-460 (hereafter Parábolas evangélicas). Orbe sets his 
discussion of Irenaeus' exegesis of the parable in a wider context by including the inter- 
pretation of others than Irenaeus (viz. of authors before Origen, of Origen himself and 
of those influenced by Origen), but he ignores quite a few of the texts discussed below. 
Other valuable contributions are by S.J. Voicu, 'In operarios undecimae horae: una 
omelia pseudocrisostomica arianeggiante', in .JAugustinianum 18 (1978) 341-360 
(hereafter: In operarios) and by E. Cattaneo, 7rois homélies Pseudo-chrysostomiennes 
sur la Páque comme auvre d'Apollinaire de Laodicée, Paris 1981 (hereafter Trois 
homélies). Some other abbreviations: 

Aldama: J.A. de Aldama, Repertorium Pseudochrysostomicum (Documents, études et 
répertoires publiés par l'Institut de Recherche et d'Histoire des Textes, X), Paris 1965. 

CPG: M. Geerard, Clavis Patrum Graecorum I-V, Turnhout 1974-1988. 
^ Modern exegetical approaches, which have nearly always discarded allegory, have 
stressed the importance of the combination of God's goodness (towards those who were 
hired without a deal having been made about the pay) joined to his righteousness (towards 
those with whom he had agreed for a denarius). This aspect is found most explicitly in 
the so called moral interpretation of the parable, discussed in section IV. A good example 
of the modern approach of the parable is F. Manns, 'L'arriére-plan socio-économique de 
la parabole des ouvriers de la onziéme heure et ses limites", in Antonianum 55 (1980) 258- 
268. The article offers ample references to other modern literature. 
' Most texts and fragments are Greek, but some are Latin or Syriac, one survives only 
in Arabic (Hippolytus), one in Coptic (Pseudo Athanasius), and one partly in Armenian 
(Ephrem of Nisibis); as for their contents they belong to different genres, although the 
bulk of them is formed by commentaries and homilies. I have not distinguished between 
texts that fully focus on the parable (mainly running commentaries) and texts that discuss 
the parable only in passing. Of course the information we can gather from both kinds of 
texts can differ greatly: e.g. the homily of John Chrysostom, which forms part of his 
Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, does not tell us much about his interpretation 
of the parable, and all the more shows us his unspeculative attitude and his pastoral 
inclination. 
* K.-H. Uthemann, R.F. Regtuit, J.M. Tevel, Homiliae Pseudochrysostomicae. 
Instrumentum Studiorum I (Turnhout 1991), homilia XXV. The book contains 42 
unedited Pseudo-Chrysostom homilies. 
5. See Comm. in Matthaeum XV, 30 (ed. E. Klostermann, GCS 10, 441-442). 
$ PG 61,793,13-122 i. 
^ Adversus haereses 1,1,3 (ed. A. Rousseau & L. Doutreleau, SC 264, 33-35). In Irenaeus' 
footsteps Epiphanius of Salamis, Panarion 31,10,13-16 (ed. K. Holl, GCS 1,402), also 
printed in SC at the bottom of the pages. 
* The words &p« xpo are identified with the first hour of the morning, although the 
parable does not speak of zgo:r dpa. The same interpretation is found in most other 
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authors. E.g. Origen states that the interval between the ninth and eleventh hour is the 
same as the one between the first and third hour, op. cit. 436,23-27. 

* Fragmentum XX in Pentateuch, ed. H. Achelis, GCS 2, 108-109 (only a German 
translation by F. Schulthess, on which my English rendering is based). For the question 
of authenticity cf. H. Achelis, Hippolytstudien (TU 1, Heft 4), Leipzig 1897, p. 113-120; 
M. Richard, 'Les difficultés d'une édition des ceuvres de S. Hippolyte' in Studia Patristica 
XII (TU 115), Berlin 1975, p. 51-70 (2 Opera Minora I, Turnhout/Leuven 1977, n. II). 
It is evident that our fragment was written by a christian author and does not reflect a 
Jewish source. This does not leave much room for doubt about the correctness of the 
attribution (cf. Achelis, op. cit. 117/118). 

'*^ Another complication is that the five places in the Sinai peninsula are said to sym- 
bolize the five bodily senses, an interpretation which is found more often in the context 
of our parable. This complication does not, however, affect the allegorical explanation 
which makes Deuteronomy 2,1-2 refer to the parable. See section III and note 15. 

!" "The manuscript on which the German translation is based, the Monacensis 235, 
erroneously reads *labourer'. 

'? tis not clear whether this word is to be equated through Greek uépcupsc to the mar- 
tyrs, or to those Jews who had been witnesses of Christ and believed in him. 

7 (Comm. on the Diatessaron XV,16. Ed. L. Leloir, Saint Éphrem. Commentaire de 
l'Évangile concordant. Texte syriaque (Manuscrit Chester Beatty 709), Dublin 1963, p. 
154. 

'*^ "This thought is not well developed: Ephrem means to say that the robber died before 
the beginning of Sabbath, i.e. before the twelfth hour (Matth. 27,57; Mark 15,42; Luke 
23,54 and John 19,31). But at that moment Jesus has been dead for some time already, 
so that he did not live up to the eleventh hour. In the Diatessaron commentary XX,24-26 
(on Luke 23,42-43, ed. L. Leloir, CSCO 137, p. 298-299; French translation in SC 121, 
p. 360-362) Ephrem stresses the fact that the robber is the first to open the door to 
paradise which had been shut by Adam, and that he will receive the reward for his faith 
on that very day, not at the end of time. 

15 [t could even be that the person who made the excerpts from Hippolytus! commentary 
on the Pentateuch did not fully understand how this very different interpretation of the 
hours functioned and could match with the one discussed above, and therefore reduced 
this interpretation to the short and somewhat obscure sentence that remains. 

'6 Comm. in Matth. XV,33, ed. Klostermann, GCS 10,447-448. 

"7 From the context it is clear that, whether one accepts this interpretation as plausible 
or not, the correlation between the hours and the periods in the history of the world is 
not influenced. See H.J. Vogt, *Wie Origenes in seinem Matthàus-Kommentar Fragen 
offen lásst' in H. Crouzel & A. Quacquarelli (edd.), Origeniana secunda. Second colloque 
international des études origéniennes (Bari 1980) 191-198, esp. 194-195. 

'* Ed. Klostermann 447,32-448,4. 

1? A third author who combines the five senses with the five periods and covenants is 
Aphrahat. Because he does not mention the parable of Matthew 20, his text is discussed 
in connection to the texts of two other Syriac authors in the Excursus, p. 370-371. 

? Ed. Klostermann 456 sqq. Origen offers this interpretation as the last one, for those 
who object to the deeper explanations given before. I agree with H.J. Vogt, Origenes. Der 
Kommentar zum Evangelium nach Mattdus II (Stuttgart 1990) 161-162 (note 92), who 
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retains the transmitted reading xpooxónxtouc: instead of the conjecture zpo[o]xóxcovot 
(Klostermann, p. 457,3). 

?^ Commentaria in Lucam (CPG 3469.11), PG 24,569,37-572,6. From the context 
(discussion of parables of the Kingdom of God), and from words like nv&ptov, éxi cóv 
i eAGva rapeAOóvcac it becomes clear that Matthew 20 is commented on. The same frag- 
ment is found in catena-manuscripts of the Vatican library under the name of Origen and 
printed in the Scholia in Lucam (PG 17,360-361). Here it is surrounded by fragments that 
were taken from Origen's commentary on Matthew (see GCS 12, 168, lemma 398 and 
399), but the part 360,36-361,8 cannot be retraced to the same source. At first sight the 
lines 360,36-49 give a slightly better text than the fragment printed in PG 24, which omits 
the second of the age-groups (PG 17,360,44-45: ot 8€ ài t7|v 106 veavíou fuxtav.). On the 
other hand veórnc; and 7, xo veavíou juxia in PG 17 can be used as synonyms, and one 
would expect a word like vnz:ócnc to characterize the first period in the human life. The 
text of PG 17 therefore seems to betray the hand of a corrector. 

? Ed. Voicu, 7n operarios l. 136 sqq. 

7? (Commentarii in Matthaeum 111,973 sqq., ed. D. Hurst & M. Adriaen, CCSL 
71,174-175. 

^ Expositio evangelii secundum Lucam V11,220-221, ed. M. Adriaen, CCSL 14,290-291. 
?5 "The passage is reminiscent of Phil. 3, esp. verses 12-14. Ambrose clearly leans on 
Origen who, in the context of the parable (especially c. 34, ed. Klostermann p. 449,27 
Sqq.), made the distinction between the *basic' reward of the salvation for everybody who 
enters the vineyard and the prize that is only for those who, like Paul, strive in order to 
obtain it (p. 290, 1l. 2425 sqq .). 

? Ed. A Zingerle, CSEL 22, p. 656-657. No such interpretation in Hilary's Commen- 
tarium in Matthaeum. 

? [t is not fully certain whether Hilary means that it is the eleventh hour in our lives, 
because no one knows the time of his death. The text might also be interpreted in the sense 
that we live in the last hour of the history of this world, before the second coming of 
Christ. In that case the moral and historical interpretation (discussed below) are inter- 
mingled. 

?  P[, 38,530-539. 

? See 533,42-534,35. 

?' PL, 38,320-326. In this text Augustine does not interpret the parable in the historical 
sense. 

? A difference with the comparison in Sermo 87 is that there the first two age-groups 
are infantia and pueritia, in Sermo 49 they are pueritia and adolescentia. This difference 
needs not surprise, because the normal view of Augustine is that there are 6 age-levels, the 
first three of them being infantia, pueritia and adolescentia. For the exegesis of the 
parable he had to leave out one of the six groups. 

? PL 53,576. 

?! Ed. Th. Zahn, Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons und der 
altkirchlichen Literatur II: Der Evangelienkommentar des Theophilus von Antiochien 
(Erlangen 1883) 54-55. See the discussion of Orbe, Parábolas evangélicas 431. This 
socalled Theophilus composed his work at the end of the fifth century and also drew from 
other sources like Cyprian and Augustin. The historical interpretation of the parable (see 
section V) was taken from Jerome. 

?* PL 76,1153-1159. 
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55 [think that the assumption of A. Orbe (Parádbolas evangélicas 429) is right. Augustine 
uses the words pueritia, adolescentia, iuventus, gravitas and decrepiti to denote the five 
age-groups (Sermo 49), Gregory has senectus instead of gravitas; Jerome (Comm. in 
Matth.) uses different expressions: ex utero matris, pubertas, matura aetas, (aetas) 
declinans ad senium, ultima senectus. Orbe's assumption (p. 430) that c. 3 of Gregory's 
homily represents a different exegesis is not right: it follows immediately from the division 
of five age-groups which is introduced in c. 2. 

7$ CPG 3562; ed. J. Reuss, Mattháus-Kommentare aus der griechischen Kirche (TU 61), 
fr. 108, p. 87. About Theodore of Heraclea cf. K. Scháferdiek, *Theodor von Herakleia 
(328/34-351/55). Ein wenig beachteter Kirchenpolitiker und Exeget des 4. Jhs.', in G. 
Wirth e.a. (edd.), Romanitas — Christianitas. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und 
Literatur der rómischen Kaiserzeit (Berlin/New York 1982) 393-410. 

? Perhaps Theodore had Origen's commentary on the parable before him. In XV,36 
Origen says: érei xoívuv npoaípsotg xai o0 xpóvoc &EexáGexot, Ov Ev x(ater nenotrxé ctc, OX xoUto 
toig &E o0 xéxÀmvtat xà ÉmiáAAOvta mexounxóot xnàct x.v.£. (ed. Klostermann 458,1-6). In 
Theodore we read: o0 xóv xpóvov Crrtoboa, &AX& trjv £v n(oxet xaÜapótnta xai £v ápecr] Oteyoy v 
Aapxp&v. (fr. 108,2-3; the text is no doubt an abridgement made by the catenist; the wor- 
ding may differ from the original wording, as is the case for Theodore's commentary on 
the Gospel of John, cf. J. Reuss, Johannes-Kommentare aus der Griechischen Kirche (TU 
89, Berlin 1966), XXIII, last paragraph). 

5 CPG 4424; PG 57,609-618, esp. 611-613. 

? Already formulated by Origen and Tertullian, see M.F. Wiles, *Early exegesis of the 
parables' in Scottish Journal of Theology 11 (1958) 287-301, esp. 288-289 (note 4 also 
mentions the passage in Chrysostom). 

** 'Ihat Chrysostom thought of the historical allegory becomes even more probable, if 
one agrees that he used Theodore of Heraclea's commentary, which refers to (and rejects) 
this allegory. Similarities in what they say about the first ones who will be last are too 
striking to be explained as coincidence and seem to point at borrowing by Chrysostom. 
Theodore says: 9oxst 9£ uot xai 'IouGa(ouc aivttóuevoc xoi tobc Ot£auévouc uv tijv x(oxtv, (ov 
6€ oox &btov &mxoOcfagévouc (fr. 108,9-10), Chrysostom says: Aoxei 5é quot xaóxa. Aévew 
'Iouóatouc aivtttópevoc, xoi t&v ntotóv tobc & &pyric A&pdavtac, Dotepov 08 &usAfisavtac &pecfic 
x.t.&. (614,23-25). 

* Regulae brevius tractatae, Interrogatio CCXX XIV, PG 31,1229-1232. 

*? GCPG 4587; Aldama 326; PG 59,577-586. The homily was delivered in Antioch or sur- 
roundings, shortly before Easter in a year after 431. The prefáàce in PG 59,577-578 
wrongly makes the xpófaxa Eéva (577,49-4.-34.) strangers among those who will soon 
receive baptsim. In his proem (577,42.1.-579,10) the preacher distinguishes two groups in 
his audience: zegottapévot (those who already have received baptism) and qottoÜnoóucvot 
(those who will soon be baptised and who now are called nzpófgaxa Etva). 

* CPG 4605; Aldama 89; PG 59,721-724. 

* Cf. especially 722,63-1.-53-i.: ynoceócavtec xai uj vnoxeooavtec eógpávOnte ofjuepov. 

*5| Chapter XV,14-15. Ed. L. Leloir, Saint Ephrem (n. 13) 152-154; French translation 
by Leloir in SC 121, p. 273. 

*6 [tis noteworthy that only very few texts explicitly put the starting-point of the fifth 
period with the apostles, who were after all Jewish believers and not converted gentiles. 
A few authors mention the robber who was crucified by Jesus' side as (one of) the first 
who entered the kingdom: he was the first of the last ones and became first of the first. . 
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^" None of the texts mentions the so called Noah (Noahide) commandments or laws, 
which came to be defined in the first centuries of our era in rabbinic circles. Cf. J.P. 
Lewis, A study of the interpretation of Noah and the flood in Jewish and Christian 
literature (Leiden 1968) Appendix B (p. 186-189). 

^*^ See especially Romans 5,13-14. Cf. also the valuable article of R. Schmidt, *Aetates 
mundi. Die Weltalter als Gliederungsprinzip der Geschichte', in ZKG 67 (1955/1956) 287- 
317 (esp. 299), and K.-H. Schwarte, Die Vorgeschichte der Augustinischen Weltalterlehre 
(Bonn 1966) 78 sqq. for the Jewish counterpart of this division. 

** See p. 368. 

? Cf. H.J. Vogt, op. cit. (n. 17) p. 197. A reminiscence of Origen's ideas about subse- 
quent worlds is found in Cyril of Alexandria's discussion of Exodus 12, where the parable 
plays an important role. 

3! See p. 358-359. 

? An example of this is Augustine, in whose historical views the exegesis of Genesis 1 
and 2 (hexaemeron/heptaemeron), and therefore the numbers 6, 7 and 8 have a basic 
function. 

3 See note 21. In the version of the text in PG 24,569,49-572,6 there are six groups, the 
first of which is not specified and perhaps coincides with the second, Enoch and Noah. 
In that case an immediate parallel would be the homily 7n operarios (see below). In the 
version given in PG 17,360,23.1.-361,8 the counterpart of the ninth hour is missing, prob- 
ably due to saute-du-méme-au-méme. About the authenticity and original function of the 
work, cf. the hypotheses of D.S. Wallace-Hadrill, Eusebius of Caesarea's Commentary 
on Luke: its origin and early history', in Harvard Theological Review 67 (1974) 55-63. It 
is not apparent to which of the three dogmatic categories, distinguished by the author, our 
fragment belongs. 

5^ CPG 5206, if Cattaneo is right CPG 3690. First edited by J. Reuss, op. cit. (note 36), 
fr. 226, p. 228-230, under the name of Cyril (the attribution of some manuscripts of the 
catenae), and later edited by E. Cattaneo (Trois homélies 66-72) and claimed for 
Apollinaris, whose name appears in other catenae. 

5 Homilia I in s. Pascha (CPG 4606), the first of a group of seven texts called *The little 
trumpets' (T& caAntyywx). A critical edition of the text (already printed in PG 59,723-726) 
was given by P. Nautin, ZHormélies Pascales t. II. Trois homélies dans la tradition 
d 'Origéne (SC 36, Paris 1953) p. 55-75. It was attributed with convincing arguments to 
Apollinaris of Laodicea by E. Cattaneo, 7rois homélies. The fifth homily of this collec- 
tion (PG 59,732-736) gives a similar exegesis of Exodus 12 (see col. 734-735), but is 
generally considered to be dependent on the first three homilies of the collection. 

*€ Glaphyra 11,2, PG 69,421-425. A similar exegesis is found in De adoratione in spiritu 
et veritate (PG 68,573). The fragment which is edited in PG 77,1204,16 sqq. (Collectanea) 
treats the same subject-matter, but it seems to depend on the version found in the 
Glaphyra. 

?' See J. Daniélou, Bible et Liturgie (Paris 1951) 397-399. 

35 See Trois homélies 90-91. 

? CPG 5261; PG 77,1096-1100. The authenticity of the text is questionable. If we com- 
pare its exegesis with that of G/aphyra in Exodum, it seems that E. Cattaneo rightly 
expresses doubts about the attribution of this text to Cyril of Alexandria, cf. Trois 
homélies 74 (n. 43), 75 (**... l'Homélie attribuée à Cyrille'"). Cf. also the statement of S.J. 
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Voicu, 7n operarios p. 341-342 (n. 1) that the exegesis of Reuss' fragment 226 is incompati- 
ble with that of the homily attributed to Cyril. 

$^ See l. 74-98. Again Adam is left out and Noah forms part of the first period. The 
preacher makes a mistake when he introduces the deluge as the boundary between the first 
and second period. The time between the deluge, which normally is the period of Noah, 
and Abraham is left unaccounted for: either Noah should be placed in the second period, 
or the deluge should have remained unmentioned. In the second period Lot is added, in 
the third and fourth Joshua, Samuel and David. 

$' Cf. also the phrase &ya00c iE &yva0oí in both texts (PG 77,1100,26 and 7n operarios p. 
354, ]. 46-47) which is not encountered in other texts mentioned in this article. It is not 
likely that Cyril's (?) text was the model for Voicu's text, which also gives the moral inter- 
pretation of the parable. 

$? Sermo 87, PL 38,530-539, esp. 533. 

$$ See above p. 360-361 and note 31. 

$^ Cf. R. Schmidt, Aetates mundi (n. 48) 292-294, and A. Luneau, L histoire du salut 
chez les Péres de l'Eglise. La doctrine des áges du monde (Paris 1964) ch. 12, esp. 295-331. 
$5 See De paradiso 3,16-21, ed. C. Schenkl, CSEL 32/I, p. 275-279. In this case the 
fourth period of Ambrose, Moses and the other prophets, is split up in two periods. Cf. 
V. Hahn, Das wahre Gesetz. Eine Untersuchung der Auffassung des Ambrosius von 
Mailand vom Verháltnis der beiden Testamente (Münster, Westfalen 1969) 231-235. 

$6. CPG 4207; PG 61,793-802, esp. 793-795,6. 

$9? See 795,25 sqq. 

$$ See 794,3421.3]2-.. Severian only illustrates the transition from the first to the 
second period. 

$^ Edited by K.I. Dyobuoniotes, *"Ic&vvou Aapaoxnvoo Aóyot &véxóoxov , in "ExxAnotaotixóg 
Qápoc 13 (1914) 148-149. In spite of its title (eic xóv Née xai eic vobc viobc aoxo0), the frag- 
ment does not belong to CPG 4232, as S.J. Voicu has remarked (/n operarios 341 n. 1). 
Dyobouniotes already presumed Severian's authorship, and he was followed by H.D. 
Altendorf, Untersuchungen zu Severian von Gabala (Diss. Tübingen 1957) 162-164. 
Altendorf's hypothesis (p. 164) that the fragment belonged to a sermon held on the day 
previous to the day that CPG 4207 was delivered cannot be upheld: according to CPG 
4207 (793,22a.i.-1921-) Matthew 20,1-16 was the central lecture, but in the sermon to 
which the fragment belonged the parable is only of secondary importance. The title of the 
fragment underlines this. 

? A Altendorf thinks that Severian stands in a tradition marked by Irenaeus and Aphrahat 
(who do not involve Matthew 20) and that the combination of the historical view with the 
exegesis of Matthew 20 is coincidental. One of his arguments is that Severian does not take 
over Origen's moral interpretation, and that it cannot be proved that the historical inter- 
pretation was common; another argument is that Severian nowhere shows traces of 
Origenistic influence. But a mere glance at CPG 4207 (columns 793-795,35) shows that 
his exegesis is not the result of coincidence, even if one might think so on the basis of the 
fragment. And it has become clear that typically *Antiochene' authors like Theodore of 
Heraclea and John Chrysostom knew about the historical allegory of the parable, even 
though they rejected it. So why should not Severian have known and used it? 

"  Catechesis XIII.31 (ed. W.K. Reischl and J. Rupp, S.P.N. Cyrilli Hierosolymorum 
opera II, München 1860, 90-92). 
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7? CThere is no reason, I think, to consider this as an independent kind of exegesis as A. 
Orbe (Parábolas evangélicas 428) does. 

7^ PG 56,816-822. Recent studies about the question of the original language and related 
questions in: A. di Berardino, Patrology Vol. IV (with an introduction by Johannes 
Quasten (Westminster, Maryland, 1986) 105. 

"^ See 818,13-31. 

75 See 819,25-48. 

7$ See 817,25-26. Unlike most of the other authors he gives in the following a moral 
application: let us not be thrown out of the vineyard because of neglecting the justice. 
7 CPG 4966; see note 4. The text is attributed by its manuscript to John Chrysostom, 
but that Chrysostom is not its author is clear from the important place occupied by 
allegorical interpretations. 

^? See lines 108 sqq. 

7? See l. 168-169. Parallels e.g. in Apollinaris (frm. 226, ed. Cattaneo, 7rois homélies 
68, 1. 11-21), the Opus imperfectum in Matth. (PG 56,819,68-820,10), Cyril (G/aphyra in 
Exodum 11,2; PG 69,424,16-23), ?Cyril (Homilia XVII; PG 77,1097,35-47), the homily 
In operarios (1. 95-98). Origen takes this detail of the parable as support for his view of 
the preexistence of the soul (Comm. in Matth. XV,35, ed. Klostermann 451,7 sqq.). One 
of the scriptural justifications in the Sermo de agricolis for the view that the church is the 
legitimate follower of the Synagogue is Hebrews 11,39-40; this quotation is also found in 
Origen (ed. Klostermann 454,3-8) and in Severian's /n serpentem aeneum (PG 
61,794,421. ] a.i.) 

*? The first period is that of the creation of Adam and Eve, and for the fifth period the 
traditional argument is repeated: I John 2,18 already said that it is the last hour (1. 173- 
175). The fourth period (Moses) is easily fitted into the scheme, when the others are estab- 
lished. 

* This theme, u£0n vno&Atoc or sobria ebrietas is rather common when Pentecost is con- 
cerned. See H. Lewy, Sobria ebrietas. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der antiken Mystik 
(Giessen 1929) p. 108-164 for patristic evidence. Psalms 22,5 (de agricolis 1. 148-149) and 
35,9 (1. 140-141) are often cited in this context. 

$? See lines 135 sqq. It seems inevitable that this association involves a positive inter- 
pretation of Noah's drunkenness: if it were bad, the *drunkenness' of the apostles could 
hardly be connected to Noah's drunkenness and thus the relationship between the third 
hour of Genesis and Acts could not have been maintained. For the Jewish view of Noah's 
drunkenness cf. J.P. Lewis, op. cit. (n. 47) 151-152. Ambrose is the only christian author 
I know who looks upon it positively, see e.g. Epistula 58,12 (PL 16,1181,14-18), where 
it functions, together with other exempla from the Old Testament, in the defense of 
Paulinus of Nola. In several other texts Ambrose rejects Noah's drunkenness. See on this 
matter H. Lewy, op. cit. 146-157 and G.H. Kramer, Ambrosius van Milaan en de 
geschiedenis (Amsterdam 1983) 36-40. 

" Expos. Evang. sec. Lucam 7,20; ed. M. Adriaen, CCSL 14,290-292, esp. lines 2457- 
2467. Ambrose carries on the theme of light and darkness that is inherent in the day, and 
for the first and last group he uses scriptural quotations which are meant to confirm the 
equations. Cf. V. Hahn, op. cit. (n. 65) 235-237. Hahn seems to suggest that the view is 
Ambrose's own, just as the division in age-groups as symbols of the *Heilsgeschichte' 
(ibid. 244-245). Cf. also K.-H. Schwarte, op. cit. (n. 48) 234-235. 

" Comment. in Matthaeum III; ed. D. Hurst & M. Adriaen, CCSL 77,173-176, esp. lines 
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981-989. Jerome hides his source, saying: *Sunt qui hanc parabolam aliter disserant.' For 
the generation of Abraham he mentions the circumcision, an element not found in 
Origen's commentary. 

85 Adversus Iovinianum liber II,32 (PL 23,329). In the first period of the world Abel and 
Seth are called, in the second Enoch and Noah. The third and later periods follow the 
traditional scheme: Abraham, Moses, gentiles. 

56. Homilia 19 in Evangelia c. 1 (PL 76,1154-1155). In his historical interpretation of the 
parable Gregory depends on Jerome or Ambrose rather than on Augustine (cf. note 36). 
? Commentarium in Matthaeum 20,5-7, ed. J. Doignon, SC 258,106-111. 

8$ See A. Luneau, op. cit. (n. 62) 234-239. Luneau stresses the occasional character of 
this exegesis. Furthermore cf. K.-H. Schwarte, op. cit. (n. 46) 262-232. A reminiscence 
of this passage in Hilary is perhaps Jerome, Comm. in Michaeam I,IV,1, ed. M. Adriaen, 
CCSL 76 (Turnhout 1969) 467, 1. 55-62. Jerome links the 12 hours of the parabolic day 
to the 6000 years of this world, but he does not go into detail. 

* Doignon's note (p. 109, n. 13) about Hilary's being dependent on Victorinus Peta- 
vionensis' De fabrica mundi is somewhat misleading: Victorinus held the same view about 
five periods as Origen (see below p. 370). Cf. the discussion of the passage by R. Schmidt, 
Op. cit. (n. 48) 304 and 312-313 (Schwarte does not mention the problem). If Hilary indeed 
is influenced by Victorinus' exegesis, it would mean that Hilary is indirectly dependent on 
Origen. Very cautious in his judgement about a possible indirect dependence on Origen 
is M. Simonetti, *Note sul Commento a Matteo', in Vetera Christianorum 1 (1964) 35-64 
(esp. 62-64). Quite convinced of this dependence is W. Wille, Studien zum Matthüuskom- 
mentar des Hilarius von Poitiers (Dissertation Hamburg 1969) 30-49. 

? E.A.W. Budge, Coptic homilies in the dialect of Upper Egypt (London 1910) 80-89 
(text) and 226-234 (English translation). 

?! See p. 227. 

? See PG 28,716,1-5. 

?! Ed. Budge, p. 233. 

?* See p. 366. 

?5 Adversus haereses IV,36,7 (SC 100,910-913). 

*5 Adversus haereses 111,11,8 (ed. A. Rousseau & L. Doutreleau, SC 211,160-171). The 
third and fourth of these covenantal periods are the same in Greek and Latin: the 
covenants of Moses and of Christ. The first two are those of Noah and Abrahm according 
to the Greek indirect tradition, of Adam and Noah according to the Latin translation. The 
argument of the editors that Aphrahat also proceeds from 4 covenants, of which that of 
Adam is first, is not valid: in Aphrahat we find four covenants for the Old Testament 
period, the fifth is the final covenant of Christ. 

? Srromateis V ,34,4; ed. O. Stáhlin, GCS 2, 31d impression by L. Früchtel, p. 348-349). 
* Eclogae propheticae 51 (ed. O. Stáhlin, GCS 3, p. 151): * ... ai 8ux87xat ivnpvnsav 
1j &ni ' A8óp, f; xl Noe, fj éni ' Agpaáp, 7, £r Mevoéc;." About this passage cf. F. Andres, 
*Die Engel- und Dàmonenlehre des Klemens von Alexandrien', in RQ 34 (1926) 13-27, 
129-140, 307-329; our fragment is mentioned p. 136, n. 76. 

? Seec.3, ed. J. Haussleiter, CSEL 49, p. 4. For the important place of Origen in Vic- 
torinus' exegesis, cf. E. Benz, Marius Victorinus und die Entwicklung der abendlün- 
dischen Willensmetaphysik (Stuttgart 1932) 23-30. 

'? Ed. J. Parisot, Patrologia Syriaca I (Paris 1894) 468-504, esp. 473-476 and 497-501. 
English translations mentioned by S. Kazan (see n. 104). A recent French translation by 
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M.-J. Pierre, Aphraate le Sage Persan. Les exposés (SC 349: Exposés I-X and 359: 
Exposés XI-XXIII). The Demonstrationes were probably written between 343 and 345. 
!" JQChapter V,13-14. Ed. CSCO 137, p. 65-66, transl. SC 121 p. 113-114, both by L. 
Leloir. 

:? Jacques de Saroug, Homnélies contre les Juifs IV,87-176 (ed. M. Albert, PO 38, 118- 
123). This author received his education at the School of Edessa, at the head of which had 
stood Ephrem of Nisibis after his exile from Nisibis in 363. 

: Jacob describes each of the five covenants (Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses and 
Christ), but gives a definition of the fifth sense only. We do not find any argument to 
account for the combinations of the first four covenants and senses. Nevertheless the idea 
that the fifth covenant is the climax, and that the eye-sight is the supreme form of sensory 
perception, forms at least a parallel to Origen's view. 

^ Seee.g. S. Kazan, 'Isaac of Antioch's Homily against the Jews', in OC 45 (1961) 30- 
53; 46 (1962) 87-98; 47 (1963) 89-97; 49 (1965) 57-78, esp. the conclusions in ch. VI (49, 
p. 70-76); S.D. Benin, 'Commandments, Covenants and the Jews in Aphrahat, Ephrem 
and Jacob of Sarug', in D.R. Blumenthal (ed.), Approaches to Judaism in medieval times 
(1984 Chico, California; Brown Judaic Studies 54) 135-156. 
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In this article! we want to focus our attention on the hereseological 
cliché of Gnostic determinism as it appears in the earliest hereseologists. 
For this purpose a short outline of the history of this cliché shall be 
given, as it can be observed in Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. After that some more general conclusions shall be drawn from 
our observations. 

Although we do not address ourselves to the extremely complicated 
question whether the charge of Gnostic determinism is a just description 
of the theological attitude of one particular Gnostic source or another, 
we assume that recent research on this question justifies our rather scep- 
tical methodological approach: Before we can assess the justice of the 
charge of Gnostic determinism we must become aware of the hereseo- 
logical attitude that generated the charge. 


]. Irenaeus of Lyon 


The allegation that some heretics considered a certain class of people 
as 'saved by nature! makes its first definite appearance in Irenaeus, 
haer. Irenaeus is relating the doctrines of the Valentinian school; he is 
interrupting his account by some polemical remarks, when he says 
(haer. 1,6,2): **They declare that it is not because of their works but 
rather because they are spiritual by nature (naturaliter spiritales/«ó quoe: 
xveu[uxztxoDc elvat) that they are absolutely and in every way saved.'"? 

And — in good polemical fashion — Irenaeus then goes on to des- 
cribe the dire consequences of this particular doctrine for the moral con- 
duct of the heretics. 

In haer. 11,29,1-3 Irenaeus' critique of gnostic determinism becomes 
both more interesting and more specific by exhibiting a peculiar blend 
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of theological and philosophical arguments. There Irenaeus tries to 
refute the Valentinian view of the different fate of the pneumatic, 
psychic and hylic substances/elements. He remarks that there is an inner 
contradiction in Valentinian eschatology: On the one hand this 
eschatology works according to the naturalistic principle 'similar to 
similar';* that is to say, in the end the three substances attain a position 
that is predetermined by their respective natures. On the other hand the 
*Quxixot attain their (intermediary) position if they are *just', i.e. if they 
have faith and have performed good works. Irenaeus now argues that 
if the *Guxixot attained their final position because of the very substance 
of their souls, both the faith of the believer and the descent of the 
Saviour would be completely superfluous.? 

Now this last argument seems to be the Christian version of a well 
known philosophical argument. For example already the sceptical 
Platonic Academy refuted with the same argument (the so called *&pyóg 
ÀAóvog /the 'lazy argument) the determinism of the Stoics.5 Thus 
Irenaeus' Christian transposition of an anti-stoic argument suggests that 
he viewed the Valentinian teaching on the different natures as in some 
important way akin to (Stoic) determinism. However, Irenaeus does not 
draw a direct and explicit parallel between the Stoic 'eiuaguévn' and 
Valentinian determinism. In Aaer. 1I,14,4 he rather claims a Stoic des- 
cent for Valentinian eschatology because it works according to the prin- 
ciple 'similar to similar'.' 

But Irenaeus' critique does not stop there. Rather he goes on to assert 
(haer. 11,29,2) that if the just *duxixot" are saved, their bodies must have 
a share in this salvation, since they participated in the good works the 
*Quxixot" performed. In this way Irenaeus proves that the Valentinians 
are contradicting themselves, if they deny the resurrection of the dead 
and the 'salus carnis', the salvation of the flesh.*? 

Finally Irenaeus clinches his ingenious critique of Valentinian 
eschatology by taking sides in a topical philosophical controversy: Does 
the soul have different faculties (in the 2nd century this position was 
ascribed to Aristotle? or the Stoics'^) or different parts (the Platonic 
doctrine)? Irenaeus opts in favour of the former solution: The mind is 
not something substantially different from the soul but rather a move- 
ment and an operation of the soul. Thus according to Irenaeus the 
Valentinians are wrong, when they claim that in the end the highest part 
of the soul alone reaches the Pleroma. 

In a third passage, when he is discussing the problem of human liberty 
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in haer. IV,37,2 Irenaeus writes: *'If, on the other hand, some are by 
nature good and others are by nature bad, then neither the former ones 
are worthy of praise on account of their goodness, since they were 
created like this; nor the latter ones are worthy of blame, since they, 
too, were created like this."'' Here we see, how Irenaeus employs 
another philosophical argument against Stoic determinism: If people 
are completely determined in what they do, they cannot be praised or 
blamed; i.e. they are not responsible for their actions from a moral 
point of view. And Irenaeus then goes on to prove by the Scripture that 
we are free and responsible in our moral choices and even in the very 
act of faith.'? This argument goes back at least as far as Aristotle; it was 
probably used by the Sceptic Academy against the Stoics; it was widely 
used in the 2nd century by philosophers as, for example, Alkinoos or 
Alexander of Aphrodisias or theologians like Justin Martyr.? 

To sum up: Irenaeus denounces the naturalistic imagery of Valenti- 
nian eschatology as Stoicism in disguise. In developing this hereseo- 
logical cliché Irenaeus maintains that the Valentinians also fall prey to 
a kind of determinism that denies both the *oikonomia' of God and the 
moral responsibility of human beings. But although the bishop of Lyon 
refutes determinism with anti-Stoic arguments, he nowhere directly 
compares Valentinian determinism with Stoic determinism.'^ 


2. Clement of Alexandria and Origen 


Clement of Alexandria had a first-bhand knowledge of gnostic, 
especially Valentinian sources and he knew that the phrase 'saved by 
nature' (qóott oc óuevov) does refer first and foremost to the pneumatic 
element of the soul. But Clement had also knowledge of Irenaeus! work 
and at various points his hereseology seems to be indebted to the anti- 
gnostic polemics of the bishop of Lyon." 

In view of this fact it is remarkable to observe how Clement uses 
Irenaeus' hereseological picture of Valentinian determinism in order to 
| put the original fragments of Valentinus, Basilides and his son and pupil 
Isidorus into hereseological perspective. For example, in interpreting 
and criticizing the fragments of Basilides and Isidorus, Clement never 
tires to discover the ghost of 'gnostic determinism' under the most 
innocent guises.'$ 

Now, in the first passage in the Stromata (Str. II,10,1ff), where he 
argues explicitly against fgnostic determinism' Clement employs 
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precisely those two arguments that Irenaeus already had put forward: 
On the one hand the determinism of Basilides and Valentinus destroys the 
moral responsibility of the believer; thus it denies the genuine difference 
between belief and unbelief.'" On the other hand it renders superfluous 
the salvific activity of God and his Son, the Lord Jesus Christ. '? 

But Clement develops these points in a particular way: For him, the 
gnostic determinism of both Basilides and Valentinus threatens the whole 
pedagogic *oixovouta" of God. It reduces human beings to puppets on a 
string;'? it pictures God as a mechanism of distribution, which deter- 
mines beforehand the good or bad nature of every human being. 

Clement describes the Gnostic determinism of Valentinus, Basilides 
and Isidorus in Stoic terminology;?? but he does not make explicit the 
alleged connection between Stoicism and heresy.?!' 

Furthermore, it is interesting to observe how Clement tries to exorcize 
the spectre of gnostic determinism by philosophical arguments drawn 
from a variety of sources: On the one hand he uses the Aristotelian and 
Stoic concept of *zpoaípeot;" to stress the essential freedom and moral 
responsibility of the believer.?? On the other hand he employs the Stoic 
concept of 'ouvxaxáOeor;! to fight off determinism (Str. V,3,3).? It is the 
soul's faculty of assent that guarantees its freedom and moral respon- 
sibility. Thus the faculty of assent is, for example, a decisive factor in 
the spiritual struggle against demonic temptations (Str. IL,111,3-4); it 
makes human beings in the highest sense human. 

By taking up the Stoic term 'ovyxacxá0ccou; , Clement brings into play 
another facet of the ancient philosophical debate about determinism: 
Chrysippus had defended the Stoic position against its Academic critics 
by distinguishing between internal and external, primary and secondary 
antecedent causes: The primary cause is always to be located inside 
man; it is precisely the soul's faculty of assent.?* 

To be sure, Clement's employment of the Stoic term 'cuvxocábeot 
against Basilides and Valentinus was not a particularly strong and helpful 
argument. On the one hand — as Clement himself indicates — Basilides 
had also used precisely this term for his definition of faith (zíocuc): 
According to Basilides faith is an assent (cuyxoxáÜsow) to things not 
perceived by the senses.?? On the other hand — and still more important 
— Clement's stress on the soul's faculty of assent was of no avail 
against a position that tried to argue with the nature of a person. One 
could have easily refuted Clement's critique by pointing out that the 
nature (qo$ou) of a person is not something essentially different from his 
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faculty of rational assent; it is precisely this faculty of assent in which 
the nature of a rational person is perfected. 

Origen seems to take up the problem of Gnostic determinism at 
precisely that point where Clement had left it. Whereas Clement had 
made an amalgam of Basilides and the Valentinian position by asserting 
that both claimed that some are saved by nature, Origen adds the third 
great heretic of the 2nd century, Marcion. Time and again you can find 
in Origen's writings the trio of Valentinus, Basilides and Marcion.?* And 
Origen ascribes explicitly Gnostic determinism to Marcion as well.?' 

In *De Principiis', Origen also takes up and develops Clement's sug- 
gestion that the freedom and the responsibility of human beings can be 
defended by stressing the soul's faculty of moral choice or assent.?: 
Origen maintains that we are of course subject to external temptations, 
but that nevertheless we can resist them if we have received an 
appropiate training.?? Origen defends this position against two further 
extreme positions: One claims that we are only free if we are subject to 
no external influences at all, the other one puts the whole blame on the 
inborn character of a human being. Against the latter position Origen 
argues that it is contrary to experience: Pedagogical admonishments can 
effect a change of character.?? 

But — as it is well known — Origen does not leave the problem there. 
Like Clement he assumes that according to the heretics God created 
human beings with different natures. In order to counter this claim, 
Origen speculates about the possibility that the souls themselves are 
responsible for the differences in their present condition. These dif- 
ferences are not due to different natures, but they are accounted for by 
different moral choices in their previous existence.?! 


Conclusion 


Our observations suggest that the cliché of Gnostic determinism is 
part of a distinct hereseological tradition that was inaugurated/created 
by Irenaeus, developed by Clement and perfected by Origen. We know 
that Clement read Irenaeus; Alain le Boulluec has suggested that Origen 
was influenced by Irenaeus;?? Origen knew Clement as well.? 

In this context, it is interesting to remark that the philosopher 
Plotinus does not refer to any sort of 'gnostic determinism', when he 
is criticizing his Gnostic opponents.?* 
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Furthermore, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus! important predecessor as 
hereseologist,?? probably ignored the precise charge of Gnostic deter- 
minism. But also Hippolytus of Rome, who knew and plagiarized 
Irenaeus' work, does not seem to have paid too much attention to this 
particular hereseological cliché.?$ 

Originally, Irenaeus applied the charge of Gnostic determinism only 
to the Valentinian model of Salvation history. The bishop's radical criti- 
que questioned the whole framework of Valentinian eschatology.' 

Whereas the Valentinians tried to describe the moral events of Salva- 
tion history at least partly in naturalistic categories, Irenaeus posited a 
sharp contradiction between physical and moral categories.?" Further- 
more Irenaeus insisted that Salvation history has a higher goal than the 
final return of primary substances to their original positions. Rather, 
Salvation history means the continuing creative activity of God that in 
the end renders the corruptible flesh incorruptible. 

But this is now precisely the point where we have to be very careful: 
The Valentinians could have well agreed with Irenaeus that 'Salvation 
history' is a process of continued creation; and that there is more in the 
end than in the beginning: The pneumatic element is formed and 
educated; 'juxixot who are good receive the pneumatic element. 

Clement of Alexandria and Origen developed the precise anti- 
Valentinian critique of their illustrious predecessor into an hereseo- 
logical cliché; in doing this they were working out hints given by 
Irenaeus himself. But the two Alexandrian theologians subtly shifted 
the theological accent and focussed their attention on the divine 
pedagogy of the soul rather than on the salvation of the flesh. They 
maintained that all souls/rational creatures are equally of the same 
substance. 

Thus they could defend both the morality and humanity of human 
beings and the saving and loving and just pedagogical care of God for 
his creatures. Their hereseological position lead them to adopt a 
synergistic stance — but it is a very sophisticated synergism that 
deserves serious attention even from those theological quarters that 
would normally feel more at home with Augustine's views. 

If we are right with these observations and conclusions we can now 
also formulate more precisely the question underlying the early 
hereseologist's charge of *Gnostic determinism': What is the precise 
meaning and impact of the naturalistic language used by the (for exam- 
ple) Valentinians in describing their version of *Salvation history'? And 
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behind this question, another, still deeper problem can be discerned: 
How can you describe the drama of Salvation history without implying 
any kind of determinism by the very language you use? 


NOTES 


' An earlier version of this article was read as a communication at the 11th Patristic Con- 
ference in Oxford (August 1991). I extend my thanks to those members of the Conference 
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Amsterdam 1973?, 212-223. 
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179,Sff/Whittaker-Louis 51): Alexander Aphrodisiensis, De fato 34 (Bruns 205,9ff); 
Justin Martyr, / apol. 43,2, cf. C. Andresen, Justin und der mittlere Platonismus, ZNW 
44 (1952/53), 194; Athenagoras, leg. 24,3 (Marcovich 80); cf. also Aristoteles, EN 
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the Valentinians, cf. Str. II,10,2/exc. Thdot. 56,2-3 (cf. J. McCue, in: The Rediscovery 
of Gnosticism I [ed. B. Layton], Leiden 1980, 404ff). In the other relevant passages the 
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could imply that the concept of *cuyxaxáÜco:;" was also used by contemporary Platonists. 
Cf. Numenius, Fr. 45 (Des Places 91-92). 

?^ Cf. SVF II 974 (v. Arnim 282f) 2 Cicero, de fato XVIIf (39f). 

?5 Cf. Str. I1,27,2 (Stáhlin-Früchtel-Treu II 127,19-21). 

?6 Cf. A. v. Harnack, Der kirchengeschichtliche Ertrag der exegetischen Arbeiten Orige- 
nes II (TU 42,4), Leipzig 1919, 54-81. 

? For a synopsis of passages where Origen mentions gnostic determinism, cf. A. Le 
Boulluec, op. cit., 510-511 (n. 242; 243). For Marcion as propagator of Gnostic deter- 
minism, cf. Origen, comm. in Rom. IV,12 (PG 14 1002A); princ. 11,9,5 (Górgemanns- 
Karpp 409). — Cf. also Origen, Philocalie 25; 27 (Junod [SC 226] 214f; 274f): Whereas 
in Philocalie 25 the doctrine of divine prescience gets an extensive treatment, Philocalie 
27 deals with the hardening of Pharao's heart: On the one hand Origen attacks the Mar- 
cionites who considered the hardening of Pharao's heart as the work of the just demiurge; 
on the other hand he directs his polemics against the gnostic doctrine of different natures. 
Cf. also E. Junod's excellent introduction, SC 226, 72ff; 103ff. 

?' Cf. Origen, princ. III,1,4 (Górgemanns-Karpp 468,12ff). Cf. also Origen, princ. III,1,2 
(Górgemanns-Karpp 464f); Origen, Jo. XIII, 10,64; Clement of Alexandria, Str. II,110,4f 
(Stáhlin-Früchtel-Treu II 173,17ff). Cf. also Ph. J. van der Eijk, Origenes' Verteidigung 
des freien Willens in De Oratione 6,1-2, Vigiliae Christianae 42 (1988), 339-351. 

? Cf. princ. III,1,4 (Górgemanns-Karpp 470). 

?" Cf. princ. III,1,5 (Górgemanns-Karpp 472). 

?' Cf. princ. 1III,1,23 (Górgemanns-Karpp 554); princ. 11,9,6 (Górgemanns-Karpp 412). 
But cf. the cautionary remarks of M. Harl, La préexistence des àmes dans l'ceuvre 
d'Origene, in: Origeniana Quarta, Innsbruck-Wien 1987, 238-258. 

? Cf. A. Le Boulluec, La place de la polémique antignostique d'Irénée dans le Peri Ar- 
chon, in: Origeniana (Quaderni di Vetera Christianorum 12), Bari 1975, 47-61; idem, Y 
a-t-il des traces de la polémique antignostique d'Irénée dans le Peri archon d'Origéne, in 
Gnosis and Gnosticism, ed. M. Krause (NHS 8), Leiden 1977, 138-147. 

? Cf., for example, H. Chadwick in the Preface of his translation of Origen's Ceis., 
Cambridge 19657, IX. 

* But cf. A. Dihle, 7e Theory of Will ..., 154 who seems to detect the charge of Gnosis 
determinism in Plotin. E£5.2,9,14 (unfortunately we were unable to examine Dihle's fur- 
ther reference to Simplicius, p. 70 Dübner, because Dübner's edition does not seem to be 
available in Bonn; Dihle also refers to Tertullian, adv. Marcionem 2,5-9 — but Tertullian 
knew Irenaeus.). Cf. also K. Alt, Philosophie gegen Gnosis. Plotins Polemik in seiner 
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Schrift II 9 (Akademie der Wissenschaften und Literatur/ Abhandlungen der Geistes- und 
Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, Jg. 1990/Nr. 7), Mainz 1990, 48 (n. 148); 64 (n. 195). 
?5 Cf. A. Le Boulluec, La notion..., 36-91. 

6 [n this respect it is important to observe that the Valentinian section of Hippolytus' 
Sondergut does not subscribe to the type of eschatology known to us from the parallel 
version in Irenaeus (Aaer. I,7,1f): There is no eschatological scenario that describes the 
return of the pneumatic, psychic and hylic substances/elements to their different positions 
and, consequently, the key word *qóctt owtóusvov' does not appear, cf. Hippolytus of 
Rome aer. VI,36 (Marcovich 250-1). 

? But cf. Clement of Alexandria, Str. III,63,4 (Stáhlin-Früchtel-Treu II 225,12ff). 

375 Cf, Irenaeus, Aaer. 1,7,5. 
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IIEPI KOZMOY 
A NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF A TITLE 


BY 
JAAP MANSFELD 
J. C. M. van Winden septuagenario 


1l. Though some scholars still (or should we say again?) believe and 
argue that the essay De mundo (IIsgi xócuov) is to be attributed to 
Aristotle,' as it is in the manuscript tradition,? the majority holds it to 
be spurious on a plurality of grounds which are concerned with the 
semantic and linguistic aspects of its vocabulary, with certain stylistic 
features, and with its contents. Doubt was already expressed by Pro- 
clus.*^ The present writer has taken sides with this majority.* An addi- 
tional argument is that Philodemus either did not know the De mundo 
(perhaps because it had not yet been written, or been published too 
recently to have come to his notice) or believed it to be spurious. For 
in his Rhetoric, PHerc 1015/832 col. lvi. 15-20, he states that Aristotle 
failed to try to persuade Alexander to philosophize, although he attemp- 
ted to convert his royal father.* 

But further work on the treatise still needs to be done. One would like 
to know something about its Sitz im Leben, for instance, or to be 
informed more precisely about its date. I cannot pretend in this short 
paper to deal with these larger issues in an adequate way, though I shall 
venture to air a few suggestions. What I propose to do in the first place 
Is to focus on a preliminary question which to the best of my knowledge 
has never been raised; I shall look, that is to say, at the title of the 
treatise in the context of the history of the formula zepi (x00) xóouov.' 

In principle, we have to distinguish between the formula with and 
without the article, the former moreover being attested earlier than the 
latter. The formula with the article occurs as a title only once, that with- 
out it several times. The first time the formula without the article occurs 
is as che title of a Stoic treatise. The formula with the article on its first 
occurrence (in Aristotle's Efthics T) denotes a kind of inquiry. On its 
second occurrence (in Epicurus! PAysics XI) it denotes both a kind of 
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inquiry and a field of research. The formula without the article used as 
a title may have developed from that with the article, but as a type it 
is certainly analogous to titles such as Ilepi qóotcoc (used by e.g. 
Epicurus, Cleanthes and Chrysippus), IIepi Aóyou (used by e.g. Zeno of 
Citium), IIegt oxi; (already used by Aristotle, then by e.g. Chrysippus 
and Posidonius), etc.* 

Though one can only hope to meet the standards he has set, the pres- 
ent paper is gratefully dedicated to a good friend and important scholar 
who has always been, and still is, a paradigm of philological 
meticulousness in dealing with questions in the history of ancient philos- 
ophy and patristic thought. And it is not inappropriate to publish this 
short piece in the journal which he has so excellently edited for many 
years, for the ps. Aristotelian work with the title IIepi xóop.ou is cited in 
the early Cohortatio ad Graecos and, in the view of Festugiére, exer- 
cised a profound influence on early patristic reactions to Aristotle.? 


2. If for the moment we forget about the ps.Aristotelian treatise, the 
earliest occurrence of the formula II. xóopov as the title of a treatise (one 
in two books) is in the catalogue of Zeno's and Cleanthes' pupil 
Sphaerus ap. Diog. Laért. VII 178 (SVF I 620): II. xóopuov 690. Other 
important Stoics followed suit. Chrysippus wrote a treatise which must 
have consisted of at least two books. It is cited by Alex. /n An. pr. p. 
180.36 Wallies (SVF II 624), cx £v «otc II. xóouou Xpóovrzoc Aéyet, and 
Stob. Ecl. 15.15 p. 79.1-3 Wachsmuth (Aét. I 28.3,'? SVF II 913) quotes 
a formula to be found £v xà 9cucépo II. xóouov. Antipater wrote a II. 
xóop.ou in at least ten books, four references to which survive; Diogenes 
Laértius cites bk. seven (VII 148 — SVF III Ant. 44), bk. eight (VII 139, 
not in SVF), bk. ten (VII 142-2 SVF III Ant. 45), and £v «otz II. xóoguou 
without book-number (VII 140— SVF III Ant. 43)." Posidonius' 
treatise contained at least two books, for Diogenes Laértius refers to bk. 
one (VII 142-F13 Edelstein— Kidd: xai Iloosiócwtog év mpoco II. 
xóoy.ov). The only certain non-Stoic instance of the title II. xósuovu I have 
seen is that of ps.Aristotle's tract." The—because of the article— 
slightly different formula IIgpi «o0 xócuou occurs only once as a title, viz. 
as that of a treatise by Plotinus."? 

As a standard designation of a field of inquiry the formula zi xócq.ov 
(without the article) occurs in a Stoic context too. Diog. Laért. VII 132 
(not in SVF) tells us that the generic Stoic division of physics was into 
three main parts, viz. tóv te xpi xóojuou xai tv vepl tóv atotye(cv xai xvptxov 
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1óv aixvioAovixóv. The first of these was subdivided further into two sub- 
genera (tov 8& mepl xo!* xóay.ou GuipetaÜa( qaot cl; 000 uépn), viz. (a) one 
concerned with issues which are dealt with by both philosophers and 
scientists (those &xó tàv uaUnu&tov), the other (5) being concerned with 
issues which are the exclusive domain of the philosophers. The field 
shared by philosophers and scientists, the latter presumably being 
astronomers, consists of questions pertaining to the fixed and errant 
heavenly bodies, e.g. whether the sun or the moon have the size they 
seem to have, or questions concerning the whirling movement of the 
heavens etc. The philosophers reserve for themselves questions such as 
those concerned with the substance (oboet«) of the cosmos, with whether 
it comes to be and passes away, whether it is ensouled or not, and 
whether it is ruled by providence or not. It is difficult to date the con- 
tents of this paragraph; at any rate it takes an important point of 
method in its stride first submitted by Posidonius, or so it seems.': 
The /audationes in Alexander, Diogenes Laértius and Stobaeus pro- 
vide some information about the topics which were treated in the above- 
mentioned Stoic treatises II. xósuov. No reference to the contents of 
Sphaerus' work has survived. But Chrysippus in bk. two defined fate 
(Obvaqutv veopactix]v tTv ooctav xfjc eiapp.évrc, c&5et o0 mavtóc Otoumtuxiv). 
He also dealt with the eternal recurrence of all things (uec& cj» &xxópcotv 
X&Àtv T&vta tat Év cQ xóou.Q viveoUat xax! XpiÜuóv, cc xai xóv (Olcc rtotóv 
xtv tÓv attÓv tà vpóGUev elvat ce xai v(veoDot £v Exeivoo tà xóau.o), but we 
do not know in what book of his work he did so. In bk. seven Antipater 
said that the substance of the god is airlike, i.e. presumably pneumatic 
(&eposióT, erotw aocob [scil., too 0coo] «Tjv oboíav). In bk. eight he said that 
the aether is the regent part of the cosmos (Exew "]yeuovixóv p£v. xv 
ai0£pa); as in other Stoic texts, the regent part of the cosmos must be 
God who, taken as a whole i.e. as co-extensive with the cosmos, may 
be said to be pneumatic but whose regent part may well be aetherial. In 
bk. ten Antipater spoke of the coming to be and passing away of the 
cosmos (nepi 07, ov cTjz Yevéaecc xai qDopàc toU xóouou qnot). Elsewhere in 
the treatise (presumably in one or more than one of the earlier books) 
he said that there is one cosmos only, adding that it has the shape of 
a ball because this is best suited to its movement (£va tóv xóouov elvat xai 
toUtov mextpacuévov, cx? Exyovcx cootposióÉc mxpóc Yàp ijv xívmotw 
&pp.oótota tov 1ó to:o0tov). Posidonius in bk. one spoke of the coming to 
be and passing away of the cosmos, a subject treated by Antipater in 
bk. ten of his treatise and without doubt also discussed by Chrysippus. 
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Finally, we may observe that Chrysippus (in bk. two and in another 
one'$ that is not specified), Antipater (in bks. seven, eight and ten), and 
Posidonius (in bk. one) dealt with questions which are the exclusive 
domain of the philosophers according to Diog. Laért. VII 132. 
Antipater (no book indicated)" also dealth with topics, viz. the shape 
of the cosmos and its circular movement about the earth, which accord- 
ing to Diog. Laért. ibid. could be legitimately studied by the scientists 
as well. 

We note that the multi-volumed Stoic treatises were more and even 
much more extensive than the ps.Aristotelian II. xósuov. Already 
according to the Platonizing proem theology plays a prominent part in 
ps.Aristotle, but for its full treatment we have to wait until the end, viz. 
chs. 6-7. There is explicit evidence that theology was an issue in the later 
books of Antipater's treatise, viz. in bks. seven and eight; it probably 
also was so in the other Stoic treatises and in other books of Antipater's, 
for Chrysippus, for instance, can hardly have failed to speak of God in 
his treatment of fate, total conflagration, and eternal recurrence. Both 
Posidonius and Antipater (in his tenth book) must have done so when 
speaking of the coming to be and passing away of the cosmos. Other 
themes or sub-themes from the Stoic treatises paralleled in ps.Aristotle 
are the treatment of fate (ch. 7.401b8 ff.),'* and the spherical shape (ch. 
2.391]1b19 f.) and circular movement (ch. 2.391b17 ff.) of the cosmos. 
Of course ps.Aristotle does not speak of its coming to be and perishing; 
instead, he states the radically opposite Peripatetic position, affirming 
that the aether moves eternally (ch. 2.391b17) and that the cosmos *''as 
to its power (is) un-aging and imperishable'' (ch. 5.397a15 f.).'? Unfor- 
tunately, explicit information about the further contents of the Stoic 
treatises 1s lacking. 


3. The formula mesgi xóopov is found (not as a title but) as a sub-title 
in the P/acita, viz. as the chapter-heading of Aétius II 1 (both ps. 
Plutarch and Stobaeus; also in ps.Galen).?? Both the standard Stoic for- 
mula (qua title as well as qua designation of a sub-topos of philosophy) 
and the chapter-title in the much-used P/acita were influential. In the 
proem of Aétius (ps. Plutarch only), which tells us something about the 
contents and methodology of the treatise, the physical part of tripartite 
philosophy is said to be about questions ''pertaining to (the) cosmos and 
what is in it'' (xai quotxóv p&v ótav xepl xóop.ou Cnvouev xoi t&v &v xóa, 
Aét. I prooem. 2).?' In the section of the proem of Diogenes Laértius 
(I prooem. 18) which deals with the tripartite division of philosophy we 
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find virtually the same formula: quoixóv uév t0 zepl xóouou xai tv év 
aot." The article is absent both times. A more generally worded 
parallel is at Alex. /n De sens. p. 11.7-8 Wendland, 7, xepi «oo [note the 
article] xóauou xai x&v iv aotà Üccpía. Similarly Iambl. De comm. math. 
sc. p. 73.19 Festa, «i|» x00 xóouov 8£cpíav and p. 73.29 F., xà &AAa cà repli 
100 xócuou Ütcpfiuaxa. We may further compare Philo Aet. 4,?? on the 
inquiry concerned with the cosmos according to the first meaning of the 
word at issue in his context: vov 6' &otiv T, oxédic mpl xóouou 100 xarà tÓ 
xpóov onuawóuevov, Oc &E obpavoU xai YTjig xai tv £v aUtoig Lov 
cuvéactnxe.?^^ Here the cosmos is composed of the heavens and the earth 
as well as the living beings contained thereby. 

The earliest instance of the formula zepi toU xóopov, the only one in 
the corpus Aristotelicum, is at Arist. E. N. l' 5.1112a21-2.? It denotes 
a type of inquiry, but is not a piece of fixed terminology pertaining to 
the study of nature: Aristotle is concerned with the specific difference 
of ethics. Furthermore, the formula is not independent, as e.g. in the 
Stoic book-titles or the Stoic designation of a part of physics, but 
depends on a verb. It is, moreover, entirely unprominent and 
unthematic, unlike the Stoic formula or that of Diogenes Laértius. The 
next instance in order of chronology is an equally unique occurrence at 
Epic. PAys. XI Fr. [26] [39] Arrighetti; this too is not self-subsistent but 
also depends on a verb. Epicurus in this passage states that one should 
not draw inferences concerned with the rmmeteora by means of an 
astronomical instrument. ''A reasonable person, I assume, will first 
establish that, when he is arguing about the cosmos (regi coo [x]óou.[ou]) 
and the phenomena in the cosmos, he is arguing about an apparition 
etc....'.?* We may observe that, as in the much later passages in Aétius 
and Diogenes Laértius just quoted, the Epicurean inquiry concerned 
with the cosmos includes what is in it. Also compare the definition 
(where the formula mesgi 100 xóouou however does not occur) at Ad Pyth. 
88.4-5 Arr., xóouoc £oti xeptoyf, xt; oópavoD, &otpa xe xal YTjv xai mávta tà 
qatvóueva zxepiéxouca xzÀ., which is found in a prominent position, viz. 
at the beginning of the treatment of the cosmology-and-meteorology. 
Apparently, Epicurus! ways of putting things anticipate what was to 
become an influential piece of Stoic jargon. But the expression nei to6 
xócu.ou does not occur elsewhere in his extant works or in the testimonia. 
It is not an instance of standard Epicurean terminology, and just as 
unthematic as in Aristotle. In other words, Aristotle's and Epicurus' use 
of this formula becomes important only by hindsight. 
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Finally, we may quote Porphyry's analytical description of the con- 
tents of the Enneads, which shows that he is aware of the technicalities 
that became standard in later times. Actually, Porphyry himself is 
responsible for the systematic ordering and the titles of the treatises.? 
The first Ennead, he says, deals with ethical matters. **The second, 
which encompasses physics, contains what concerns (the) cosmos (xà 
repli xóau.ov?*) and what belongs with the cosmos" ',?? the third '*'likewise 
contains what concerns (the) cosmos''.?? As a matter of fact, On the 
cosmos is the Porphyrian title of a Plotinian treatise, viz. the first of the 
second Ennead, II 1 [40].^' 

We may conclude that the formula xepi (xo) xóouov gradually became 
a common expression denoting an important field of inquiry, viz. the 
study of the cosmos as a whole, as several of the examples listed above 
may already have made clear. A few further instances may be added. 
Plutarch, in an off-hand way, is in a position to speak of a person suffi- 
ciently ambitious to want to be an Empedocles or a Democritus or a 
Plato ''by writing on (the) cosmos and the true state of affairs'', De 
tranq. 472D, 6 BouAóuevogc ... u£v 'EuneóoxATg 7, ITA&tov 7, Anpgóxpicoc etvat 
repli xócuou Yp&qcv xai trjg xv Ovtov &Anfciac.?? Plutarch and Clement 
(who does not cite the title), quoting the same sentence (273b) from the 
Politicus, both with the same aim viz. to prove that according to Plato 
matter is not evil, state that in this section of the dialogue he wrote epi 
100 xóauov.?? Galen, De foet. form. IV p. 695.4 Kühn calls for informa- 
tion upon the philosophers who discourse on the cosmos and the coming 
to be of all things." 


4. The earliest attestation of the title II. xósuou for ps.Aristotle's 
treatise (there are no references in the ancient bibliographies that are 
extant) seems to be the title of Apuleius' periphrastic translation, De 
mundo, which however is less well attested than one may be tempted to 
believe.?* The earliest attestation in Greek is found in Proclus! Corn- 
mentary on the Timaeus.?* Stobaeus, who provides three excerpts (one 
of them quite long), each time introduces his abstract with the words £x 
tfj; AptototéAouc npóc 'AAéEavOpov &riotoATc, *'from Aristotle's Letter to 
Alexander''," which at the very least seem to represent an alternative 
title, or part of one which also included the theme. There are two 
references in Philop. De aet. mund. contra Proclum, the second taking 
up the first: p. 174.26-7 Rabe, óc qnot 'AptatotéAngc £v xà mepl 100 xóou.ou 
ÀóYc, and p. 179.12-3 R., ó vyoov 'Apietot£Anc, cc xal uixpi mpóoUtv 
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iuvfsÜnuev, iv c Yevpaguévo atÀ tpi toU xócuou DiBA(o x:4. We may 
note that the article xov has been added to what looks like the title of 
the work, and must also note that (unlike Stobaeus) he speaks of a 
**treatise"" or a **book'', not a letter. The expression mepi tob xóopou is 
also found elsewhere in Philoponus' treatise (one of these is to be cited 
in the next section).?* He argues, against Proclus, that it is worthwhile 
to set out Plato's statements on the cosmos (p. 139.5-6 R., aotàc tà 
IDA&covoc xpi 100 xóopuou $fjoci;). He points out that Plato at some point 
turned his attention to the investigation of the cosmos (p. 139.13 R., 
uevrAÜev imi vv mepl toU xócpou oxíjw). At p. 524.27-8 R. he quotes 
Plotinus (Enn. II 1.[40]2),?* saying that he said what he said in his 
account of the cosmos (Aéyet Yoov &v xà IIepi t00 xóopou Aóyc vaca); the 
formula is identical with that of the reference to Aristotle's treatise at 
p. 174.27 R. quoted above. There is also an interesting quotation from 
Alexander's lost commentary on the De cael. (lemma 279b17 ff.) at p. 
213.16-8 R., 'AXcE&vOpou £Efrrnotc. f Ex0£uevoc tà 865a tà t&v mpó abtob, 
&c &Uxov mepi too xóau.ou xzÀ."' It is virtually certain that in the first two 
passages cited Philoponus refers to the title of ps.Aristotle, for Aóyo is 
taken up by B:pA(o, and the reference to Plotinus provides a parallel; he 
moreover gives a brief quote, viz. 6.397b13. Finally, there is an 
unmistakable reference in David, 7n Cat. p. 113.22-3 Busse, m IIepi xóop.ou 
rpaypaxceta xaloAud| oóoa xpoonegovrntat ' AAcE&vOpo tà Daouet.*" No arti- 
cle here, and a reference to the dedication which is part of some of the 
other versions of the title. Because an ancient fitulus must contain both 
the name of the author and an indication of the subject treated (the title 
in our sense of the word), one may perhaps assume that its original form 
was something like 'ApgistotéAouc ztpl xóouou xpóc 'AÀéEavOpov. 


5. As appears from the citations quoted in the previous section, the 
ps.Aristotelian treatise exercized a definite appeal on Apuleius and 
Stobaeus. But one cannot say that it plays an important part in the com- 
mentary literature. It is very rarely referred to. Proclus in his one 
reference doubted its authenticity, but Philoponus in his double 
reference expresses no such doubt. Proclus' quotation is not from the 
text of the treatise. One cannot be sure that Philoponus' short quote is 
from the text rather than from a previous commentary.*' David's 
reference 1s minimal, and he does not quote from the text.* 

Yet one would have expected a reference to at least the title, if not 
the contents, of the ps.Aristotelian treatise II. xóouov in the extensive 
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discussion of the scope and contents of Aristotle's De caelo at the begin- 
ning of Simplicius! commentary (/n De cael. pp. 1.1-6.27 Heiberg), 
where also the views of Simplicius! predecessors are described and ana- 
lyzed. Simplicius begins by saying that according to Alexander*' the 
skopos** of this work is concerned with (the) cosmos (p. 1.2-3 H., Tóv 
oxonóv tfi; IHIepi oópavoü 'ApioxoxéAouc rpacyuacetag ó " AAéGavOpoc repli xóap.ou 
qnotv). Alexander, that is to say, argued that obpavóoc here means not the 
heavens only but the whole cosmos.** Aristotle according to Alexander 
in his treatise used the word ob)pavóc in three senses, viz. (a) the outer 
sphere, (b) the whole range of the divine element, and (c) the cosmos. 
As his proof-text for the interpretation of the word he preferred he 
quoted Plato Tim. 28b, ó O7 ràc o)pavóc T, xócuoc 7| xai XAXo 1i noct 
xacvovouaLóucvog àv  óéyovo.'* Alexander further appealed to 
Theophrastus' De caelo," which also included treatment of the things 
that come to be and of their principles, and added that in Aristotle's 
treatise the study of the cosmos is that of all five elements, starting with 
the aether. This interpretation was revised by *'the divine Iamblichus"', 
who said (p. 2.1 ff. H.) that the skopos of the De cael. is concerned with 
the divine element but includes the study of the cosmos as a whole («rjv 
xtpi x00 xóouou OÀou Üccpíav) and of the four sublunary elements insofar 
as these depend on the aether.** **The great Syrianus'' and his followers, 
rejecting Alexander's interpretation and presumablv appealing to the 
title (invypao7)), maintained that the treatise is concerned with the oopavóc 
in its primary sense, i.e. with the heavens only; for the four sublunary 
elements are dealt with sub specie of the aether.** Simplicius too rejects 
Alexander's interpretation. He points out that Aristotle wrote a whole 
series of treatises dealing with the cosmos and what is in it, and that 
these were purposely composed (or should at least be studied) in a 
definite order. The title (£xvygag?) of the De cael. according to him 
derives from its main subject, viz. the divine element on which 
everything else depends; it is a study of the five elements, but it is first 
and foremost concerned with the aether, because what is said about the 
cosmos as a whole (p. 5.26-7 H., zxspi xo 0Aou xócuov) relates to the 
divine element in the first place.*' But Alexander's interpretation is 
accepted by Olympiodorus, who moreover provides his own version of 
the Platonic proof-text.*? Discussing the meaning of o9pavóc and affirm- 
ing that it means xóouoc, he points out, /n Mete. p. 120.15 ff. Stüve: 
0Utto xai ev xij [Iepl oópavoO xpi xóop.ou Ota evópuevoc LTepl oópavoo éxéypadev: 
*'ó O07, tàc oUpavóc obtoc Tj xócuoG t cuuuétpo 
óvóu.att xaípet xaAoópevoc."' 


ob0tc xai IIA&vov qnotv: 
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It is most remarkable indeed that in these discussions of the skopos 
of the De cael. as well as in Simplicius! overview, in the /n De cael., of 
Aristotle's writings the II. xóouou is never mentioned. Alexander and his 
late Neoplatonist fellow commentators, with Philoponus and David as 
exceptions of very minor importance, apparently preferred to say as lit- 
tle as possible about it, or even nothing at all. It was important to out- 
siders, viz. the idiosyncratic Middle Platonist Apuleius in the second 
cent. CE and the anthologist Stobaeus in the fifth. But its role within 
the mainstream of the Aristotelian and Platonizing scholastic traditions 
of Antiquity is virtually irrelevant. This contrasts rather starkly with its 
popularity among ancient Christian authors, if Festugiére is right in 
assuming this influence.^? It was translated into Syriac (quite early, 1.e. 
ca. 500 CE) and into Arabic; an Armenian translation was made as 
well.?* 


6. We may venture, as a conclusion, to make a few preliminary 
remarks about the Sitz im Leben of the II. xósuov. It seems to have been 
composed as an Aristotelian rival of the Stoic treatises which bore the 
same title. The discussion about the skopos of the De cael. reported by 
Simplicius and echoed by Olympiodorus reveals that a comprehensive 
II. xósuov written by Aristotle himself was not available. This gap was 
filled? by the pseudepigraphic treatise. There is nothing strange or 
unexpected about the fact that Aristotle failed to write about the cosmos 
as a whole with all that is contained therein. As Simplicius points out, 
Aristotle deals with the various aspects or sections of the physical world 
one by one, and this compartmentalization is also characteristic of 
Theophrastus. A unified view of the cosmos as a whole is Platonic 
rather than Aristotelian. Epicurus' definition of the cosmos and his des- 
cription of its study'* as well the Stoic definition of the cosmos as a 
system containing all things,*' to some extent look back to Plato's vision 
in the Timaeus, this notwithstanding the fact that for Epicurus there are 
infinitely many cosmoi and for the Stoics only one. The proof-text 
(Tim. 28b) quoted by the commentators on Aristotle** indeed sets the 
tone for Plato's comprehensive cosmobiology. We should however keep 
in mind that insofar as its all-embracing structure is concerned, 
Timaeus' account in the Timaeus is anticipated by what we find in the 
(remains of) the works of a number of Plato's predecessors in the field, 
for instance those who wrote the epic poems or treatises **on nature" 
later labeled IIepi qóoscc. Plato had at least a working knowledge of the 
systems of the more important Presocratics. We may moreover observe, 
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initially perhaps with some surprise, that the second or thematic title of 
the Timaeus in the catalogue of the tetralogies at Diog. Laért. III 60 is 
rep gocce. ?? 

Epicurus and the early Stoics too were rather well acquainted with the 
works of some of the Presocratics. On the other hand, the physics of 
Epicurus and of the Stoics are much more compartmentalized than 
Plato's. But this is by the way. 

That its author wished to present the II. xósuov as Aristotelian is not 
only apparent from the contents but also (and conspicuously) from the 
dedication to Alexander. The strongly Platonic colouring of the first 
chapter, or proem, has of course been interpreted by those who believe 
the tract to be genuine as a sign that it was written by young Aristotle, 
and by others as evidence of the use by the author of the earlier Aristo- 
tle's exoteric works.*^ The author argues that philosophy enables the 
soul to ascend to the heavens and to view and study the world as a whole 
or, conversely, that the study of the whole of nature enables to soul to 
ascend to the heavens even while the human being is still alive (ch. 
1.291a11 ff.). Interesting parallels to this attitude are to be found in an 
extant Stoic cosmological treatise, viz. the Naturales Quaestiones writ- 
ten by Seneca in his old age, for instance at I prooem. 1-3, or at III 
prooem. 18 where it is affirmed that by means of the investigation of 
nature animum ipsum ... seducemus a corpore. Seneca's interest in the 
study of the divine too resembles the particular emphasis placed on this 
study in the II. xósuov. In his pioneering investigation of these and other 
passages in the Nat. Quaest., Pierluigi Donini has detected the (Middle) 
Platonist ingredients of Seneca's particular brand of Stoicism.*' No 
one, to the best of my knowledge, has ever suspected Seneca of having 
used, let alone of having been, the young Aristotle. 

In my view, a Peripatetic philosopher of Platonic leanings using a 
Stoic book-title can hardly be dated earlier than the late first cent. BCE. 
The II. xósuou is interesting also as a Peripatetic counterpart of 
mainstream*? middle Platonist treatises such as Alcinous' Didascalicus, 
which incorporates important chunks of Peripatetic doctrine into an 
overall Platonic system, for it incorporates important Platonic ideas 
into an overall Peripatetic world-view. Posidonius used to be indicated 
as the intermediate source for such Platonizing notions.*'! Having 
adopted a different paradigm today, we speak of Middle Platonism, 
mainly (or so I think) for want of a better term. The case of the II. 
xóouou reveals the limitations of this nomenclature. 
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There is no overall Stoic colouring in the II. xócuov, but the 
unmistakably Stoic Leitfossile are quite significant. Perhaps the author 
was not aware that the expressions he used are originally Stoic. Another 
possibility, in my view more likely, is that he may have wished to 
insinuate that Aristotle anticipated the philosophers of the Porch;** in 
two cases at any rate Stoic formulas occupy a quite strategic and even 
programmatic position. It should be noted that the parallels involved 
are precise and therefore different from the partial anticipations in 
Aristotle and others which have been constructed from hindsight by 
Strohm and Reale. I have already mentioned the (standard Stoic) defini- 
tion of xócuoc right at the beginning of ch. 2, that is to say at a nodal 
point because it is here, after the proem, that the treatment of the sub- 
ject really gets started.* Another example is the expression ouvexzxr| 
«itta, ''sustaining cause", at another nodal point, viz. in the first 
sentence of the grandiloquent theological finale (6.397b9). This is a 
variety of a terminus technicus coined and introduced by the Stoics,** 
Viz. oixtov auvextixóv. The correct Stoic terminology is c. atxtov not aia. 
Alxtov designates the corporeal cause of an incorporeal effect, whereas 
aixta is described as the **account (Aóyoc) of the (corporeal) cause" (Ar. 
Did. fr. 18 D. 2 SVF I 89 II 3364 Pos. F95 E.-K.). I have checked the 
Occurrences of suvexzuxr| aixta by means of the TLG disc. The first time 
it occurs is at ps.Arist. II. xócpuov, loc. cit., if, that is, the treatise is 
earlier than the earliest of the others in which this formula occurs. I 
have counted one instance in ps.Gal. Introd. seu med. XIV p. 692.1-2 
K., one in ps.Gal. De opt. sect. I p. 142.12-3 K., one in Soranus Gynaec. 
III 4, seventeen in the genuine Galen,*' one in ps.Gal. De caus. aff. p. 
19.9 Helmreich, one in Olymp. 7n Mete. p. 291.32-3 St., and finally one 
in Simpl. [or ps.Simpl. i.e. Priscian]?* /n De An. p. 56.31-2 Hayduck. 
AII these instances are late to very late.5? Furthermore, in the II. xóouou 
the formula denotes God, which means that it is used in a catachrestic 
or metaphorical way."? Such a deviant use is only possible with current 
expressions, and aixtov cuvexztxóv indeed became current; it was fre- 
quently used by non-Stoic authors who however not always got its 
meaning right."' 

The author of the II. xócuov says he wishes to deal with this cause, 
if only in outline, because **when one describes (the) cosmos'' (397b10, 
vtpi xóouou Aéyovzac) it would be wrong to omit what is supreme in it. 
We notice the expression xepi xóopuov, without the article. Presumably, 
it echoes the title of the treatise, but at the same time it denotes the field 
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of inquiry, or part of philosophy, the author is concerned with and has 
in fact been concerned with so far. Significantly enough, the title of the 
II. xócsuov and 6.397b10 xspi xócpov, the first an autonomous item and 
the second depending on a verb as at e.g. Aét. I prooem. I 1.2, are the 
only occurrences of the formula in the whole of the corpus 
Aristotelicum. 


NOTES 


' G. Reale, Aristotele: Trattato sul cosmo per Alessandro (Napoli 1974), text with 
transl., comm. and full introd. discussing the learned lit.; A. P. Bos, Aristoteles: Over de 
kosmos (Meppel/Amsterdam 1989), also for later lit.; A. P. Bos, Supplementary Notes 
on the De mundo, Hermes 119 (1991) 313 ff.; A. P. Bos, Considerazioni sul De mundo 
e analisi critica della tesi di Paul Moraux, RFNS 82 (1990) 587 ff. Interesting overview 
of the reception, by Renaissance philosophers such as Ficino and Pico della Mirandola 
who accepted the treatise as by Aristotle, but also by a number of lesser men, and of the 
various forms of (learned) opposition in J. Kraye, Aristotle's God and the Authenticity 
of the De mundo: .An Early Modern Controversy, JHPh 28 (1990) 339 ff. One notes 
Kraye's observation, op. cit. 342: *'The God of the De mundo [...] seemed much closer 
to Christian notions of divinity than the generally accepted interpretations of Aristotle's 
God [...]. Those who believed that Aristotelianism was essentially compatible with Chris- 
tianity were therefore inclined to support its authenticity''. For the early history of the 
controversy see also J. Kraye, Daniel Heinsius and the Author of the De mundo, in A. 
C. Dionisotti—AÀ. Grafton—J. Kraye (eds.), The Uses of Greek and Latin Texts: 
Historical Essays, Warburg Inst. Surv. & Texts Vol. XVI (London 1988) 171 ff. 

P. Moraux, Der Aristotelismus bei den Griechen Bd. II (Berlin/New York 1984) 5 n. 
| points out that the treatise *'nur selten zusammen mit anderen, echten Traktaten ... 
überliefert ist'', which is most significant. Apuleius in his paraphrastic transl. of the II. 
xósuou connects the treatise with both Aristotle and Theophrastus, De mund. 289: nos 
Aristotelen prudentissimum et doctissimum philosophorum et Theophrastum auctorem 
secuti. J. Beaujeu, Apulée: Opuscules philosophiques et fragments, Coll. Budé (Paris 
1973) 310, suggests that Apuleius wishes to con his readers into believing that, using Arist. 
and Theophr., he has composed the work himself. This may have been a motive, but he 
may also have found some information in a scholion. In such a scholion the two illustrious 
names may have been coupled in order to indicate that the work belongs to the 
mainstream Peripatetic tradition. There are indeed important Theophrastean ingredients 
in the meteorology of ch. 4, see e.g. H. Strohm, Theophrast und Poseidonios, Hermes 
81 (1953) 278 ff. (**1. Ps. Arist. IIepi xósuou'") and his commentary at H. S., Aristoteles: 
Meteorologie, Über die Welt, Arist. Werke in dtsch. Übers. Bd. 12 T. II (Berlin/Darm- 
stadt '1984) 295 ff. (with further lit.). Reale, op. cit. (supra, n. 1) 113 ff., accepts this fact 
but argues—adapting the rules of the game to the end pursued—that Arist. in the II. 
xóguou in some respects followed Theophr.'s Metarsiology and so modified some of the 
views expressed in his own earlier Meteorology which therefore would have to be earlier 
than the II. xósuou which according to him is addressed to young Alexander ... I shall 
return to II. xóauou ch. 4 on another occasion, availing myself of the fuller Arabic version 
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(probably by Ibn al-Khammár) published by H. Daiber, The Meteorology of 
Theophrastus in Syriac and Arabic Translation, in W. W. Fortenbaugh—D. Gutas (eds.), 
Theophrastus: His Psychological, Doxographical and Scientific Writings, Rutgers Univ. 
Stud. in Class. Hum. Vol. V (1992) 166 ff. 

!  Forthe linguistic argument see the preliminary remarks of J. Barnes, rev. Reale (supra, 
n. 1), CR 27 (1977) 43 ff. D. M. Schenkeveld in a detailed but a bit too cautious paper 
excludes Aristotelian authorship, Language and Style of the Aristotelian De mundo in 
Relation to the Question of its Inauthenticity, Elenchos 12 (1991) 221 ff. For the hazards 
of an analysis based on differences in vocabulary alone see the amusing paper of D. 
Young, Miltonic Light on Professor Page's Homeric Theory, Greece & Rome 6 (1959) 
96 ff., repr. in C. Young—D. Murrison (eds.), A Clear Voice: Douglas Young, Poet and 
Polymath (Loanhead, no date) 107 ff. 

* In Tim. 322bE, III p. 272.21 Diehl, exeo éxe(vou xó IIspi xóouou DigAtov. Proclus" little 
quote from the *'booklet'', viz. that according to Arist. eiuxpuévr is vooc, does not corre- 
spond to anything in the tract (for the Stoic description of eiuapuévn in ch. 7 see infra, n. 
18) and so can hardly be a direct quotation. 

'* Two Attributions, CQ 41 (1991) 541 ff. 

*  À better version of the papyrus text has been publ., transl. and interpr. by K. Gaiser, 
Ein Gesprüch mit Kónig Philipp: Zum ,Eudemos' des Aristoteles, in J. Wippern (ed.) 
Aristoteles. Werk und Wirkung Bd. I (Berlin/New York 1985) 465 ff. I quote the relevant 
lines with Gaiser's transl.: xai oir aycóóv &x Dacusiag mapex&Aec [OD ]Ü.utmov xóce, xai t7; 
Iegauxzg 8:xGoyr;; émixpxtobvt! óp[tA]e, "Und weil er beinahe von der Kónigsherrschaft 
hinweg Philippos damals (zum Philosophieren) zu überreden suchte, hátte er es auch bei 
einem sich der persischen Thronfolge Bemáchtigenden ( — Alexander) tun sollen.'' Gaiser 
argues that the work addressed to Philip is the Eud. and points out that the kind of philos- 
ophy Philodemus has in mind is theoretical not political. 

' Using the TLG disc; note however that authors such as Proclus and Stobaeus are not 
on the C version. 

' One only has to peruse the catalogues of e.g. Epicurus ap. D. L. X 27-8, Cleanthes 
ap. D. L. VII 174-5 (see also SVF I pp. 71 f.), or Chrysippus ap. D. L. VII 189 ff. (see 
also SVF III pp. 194 ff.) in order to notice the frequency of titles after the pattern IIepi 
* noun in the genitive without the article. Also compare the so-called second or thematic 
titles of Plato's dialogues ap. D. L. III 57 ff. (for that of the Tim. see infra, n. 59 and 
text thereto). The title IIepgi qgooatcxz developed out of the designation, already before Plato, 
of those who wrote mepi gócecz as a distinct group of writers—and of their writings as a 
separate genre—, see E. Schmalzriedt, Peri Physeos: Zur Frühgeschichte des Buchtitels 
(München 1970) esp. 83 ff. 

' See A.-J. Festugiere, L'idéal religieux des Grecs et l'Évangile (Paris 1932, ?1981) 
221 ff. 

'? Ps.Plutarch's epitomized version of the Chrys. lemma fails to mention the treatise. 
See also infra, n. 18, n. 70. 

" Which Antipater is meant, viz. the well-known scholarch Antipater of Tarsus or the 
rather obscure and later Antipater of Tyre is a virtually insoluble question. In the present 
context this is fortunately irrelevant, because both are Stoics. Diogenes Laértius VII con- 
tains a number of references to an Antipater. These are always without the ethnicon, with 
two exceptions. At VII 121 (unnumbered fr. at SVF III p. 258.14-6) he states that 
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Heraclides of Tarsus is the disciple of Antipater of Tarsus, and at VII 139 he attributes 
bk. eight of the II. xósuou to Antipater of Tyre. It is a reasonable assumption that the three 
other references to Antipater's II. xósuov are to the same work as that at VII 139; it is also 
reasonable to assume that when Diogenes mentions Antipater without adding the ethnicon 
the philosopher from Tarsus is meant. At VII 139 a lapsus calami or confusion is of course 
possible; cf. VII 38, which has Zeno of Sidon instead of Z. of Tarsus. The poet Antipater 
of Sidon from whom he quotes an epigram at VII 29 may have been more familiar to 
Diogenes. I note in passing that I. G. Kidd at Pos. F23 (Diog. Laért. VII 139) prints ó 
Tópioc, but translates '*of Tarsus" at Posidonius Vol. II Comm. (i) (Cambridge 1989) 145. 
It is prima facie unlikely that both Antipaters wrote a lengthy II. xóguov, but not impos- 
sible, and Von Arnim in the SVF at any rate seems to have thought so. According to C. 
Guérard, Antipatros de Tarse, in R. Goulet (ed.), Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques 
(Paris 1989) 220, 222 (also to be consulted for references to the lit.) the II. xósuou is by 
the Tyrian; so also D. E. Hahm, Diogenes Laértius VII: On the Stoics, in W. Haase (ed.), 
ANRW II 36.6 (Berlin/New York 1992) 4164. According to T. Dorandi, Antipatros de 
Tyr, in Goulet, op. cit. 224, it is uncertain to which Antipater the II. xósuou should be 
attributed. It has crossed my mind that the sheer length of the treatise is perhaps in favour 
of the ascription to Antipater of Tarsus, who spent most of his time in arguing against 
Carneades and so must have needed a lot of space, whereas one fails to see for what reason 
the Tyrian would have filled so many scrolls. 

"7 Stobaeus Ecl. I 21.7* quotes Vorsokr. 44B2 as 'Ex :oo (DU.oA&ou IItot xóouov, but it is 
of course most unlikely that the title is genuine. 

!7 See further infra, n. 31 and text thereto. 

^ PMote the article. 

'* See the passage from Geminus' Epitomé of Posid.'s Meteorologica preserved by 
Simpl. /n Phys. pp. 291.21 ff. Diels 2 Pos. F18 E.-K. Diog. Laért. VII 132-3— Pos. F254 
Th.; Kidd does not print it as a fragment, but there is a brief discussion in his Comm. 
(supra, n. 11) 134 f. 

'* [t is possible that eternal recurrence was discussed in more than one book of the 
treatise (Chrysippus, after all, loved to repeat himself) and that this is implied by the for- 
mula £v coiz II. xócuov, but more probably what we have here is a standard variety of semi- 
precise reference. 

"U For the formula £v «oig II. xóouov see supra n. 16. 

" A Stoicizing description of heimarmene is found at ch. 7.401b9-10, eiuxpuévny 9€ (scil., 
AéeoÜot) Oux c elpetv ce xal ycoptiv dxeÀOtoxc, cf. the typically Stoic etymology from «ipaw 
at e.g. SVF II 917 and 918. Not dealt with by Reale, op. cit. (supra, n. 1) 94 f., 275 n. 
38, or Strohm in his comm. (supra, n. 2) 352. Bos 1989 (supra, n. 1) 183 seems to prefer 
what he calls the varia lectio x«pitew, no doubt in order to weaken the Stoic colouring. 
But according to Lorimer's apparatus x«ol&5ew is only attested by the lost Greek original 
of the Latin transl. of Nicolaus whose readings he reconstructs, and it is quite likely that 
Nicolaus erred. The whole string of names that are explained at ch. 7.401b8 ff., viz. 
Anagke, Heimarmene, Pepromene, Moira, Nemesis, Adrasteia, Aisa, Atropos, Lachesis 
and Klotho is strongly reminiscent of the catalogue in the Chrys. lemma at Stob./Aét. I 
28.3 — SVF II 913 (cf. supra, n. 10 and text thereto). No comment on these catalogues in 
Reale, op. cit. 94 ff., 275 f.; Strohm, op. cit. 352, is insufficient. À.-J]. Festugiére, La 
révélation d'Hermés Trismégiste T. II (Paris 1949 and later repr.) 512 f. is much better, 
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and so is Moraux, op. cit. (supra, n. 2) 52 ff., who also points out that a concern with 
fate is much more Stoic than Aristotelian. 

'* The two opposed positions and a compromise view are described at Philo /Aet. 7 ff. 
? Echo at e.g. Athenag. Leg. 7.2, where also other chapter-titles from the P/acita are 
cited. 

" (On this see my paper Physikai Doxai and Problemata Physika from Aristotle to 
Aétius (and Beyond), in Fortenbaugh—Gutas (supra, n. 2) 84 ff. 

7 Sext. M. VII 10 states that Plato dealt with physics insofar as he philosophized eoi 
xósuou and about zoogony and the soul. Another echo at Basil. Horn. in hexaém. IX 1.3, 
ol t& mepl xóauou Yoidavrec (a reference to the diaeresis as at e.g. Aét. III 10 follows). 
? ^ This is the only occurrence of zegi xóauov in Philo. The only instance with the article 
is at Mut. 18, o tpi xoU xóautou vov Aéyet xzÀ.; it is innocuous. 

^* At the beginning of Aet. 4, the definition had been stated in the form Aéyezou toivuv 
ó xógpoc ... abocrux ££ oopavoU xai &otpcov xat veptoxT|v YTjz xai vxv Éx' antri; Gov xai qurv. 
This is a Platonizing version—see D. T. Runia, Philo of Alexandria and the Timaeus of 
Plato, Phil. Ant. Vol. 44 (Leiden 1986) 230 f.—of the definition found at the beginning 
of Cleomedes' treatise, i.e. in a strategic position: Cael. I 1, p. 1.4-5 Todd, xóagog &o:i 
abacnpx £F oUpavoD xai vic xal t&v £v xobtou góctov, which is attributed to Chrys. at Ar. Did. 
fr. 31 Diels ap. Stob. Ecl. I 21.5, p. 184.8-10 W. (SVF II 527), to the Stoics in general 
at Ar. Did. fr. 29 D. ap. Eus. P. E. XV 15, p. 379.20-1 Mras (SVF II 528, p. 169.22-3), 
and to Posid. at Diog. Laért. VII 138 (F14 E.-K.). A different version of the definition 
is at ps.Ocellus 9 p. 12.19-20 Harder, aóaxnua váp &oxt (5cil., ó xóauoc) tfj; t&v OÀcv qoctoc 
aUroteAEG xai v£Aevov. Ps. Arist. II. xóauou 2.391b9-10 as the first of two definitions (not the 
first of three, as in Philo) has xósuoc piv obv éoti cóctnpa £L oüpavoo xoi vfi xai tüv £v 
Toóroig mepityouéwcw qUsecov (I have underlined the extras, but cf. Philo's mspuyfv. 
Ps.Plut./Aàt. II prooem. D. G. p. 327a4-6 says that he will start àxó toU mepuiextuxcotátou 
závtov—]I 1, the chapter IIepi xóouov, follows. For zepwy? in Epicurus' definition see 
infra, text after n. 26). There can be no doubt that, as has been pointed out by numerous 
scholars, what we have in the II. xóapou is a standard Stoic horos, pace Reale's special 
pleading, op. cit. (supra, n. 1) 202 f. n. 3, or Strohm's in his comm. (supra, n. 2) 279 
(what he says in the paper cited infra, n. 65, is more to the point); for the—incomplete— 
Aristotelian parallel, De Cael. A 10280221 f., they quote see infra, n. 58. Philo's versions 
are much less close to the Stoic original. It is of especial significance that in ps.Arist. the 
definition is part of a cluster, just as in the parallel passages, and that this cluster occupies 
a prominent position at the beginning of ch. 2 (cf. also infra, text to n. 60). What is more, 
the second definition at the beginning of ch. 2 too is paralleled at Ar. Did. fr. 31. For 
the Platonic antecedents of the first definition see Runia, /oc. cit., and infra, text to n. 56. 
?  **No one deliberates about things eternal, e.g. about the cosmos'' (zepi 07; cà dt0(tov 
obOelg BouAeóectat, olov mtpi xoD xóouou xcÀ.). 

?** Fr. [26] [39].8 ff. Arr., 6wptoc£[o]v v&p olg xoi xov [uév] xóv eogpovoov[c]a Oct ÓuxAEvecau, 
Otav mepi x00 xóap.[ou] 9ux.Eyncos xoi x&v £[v] 1&1 xóopot ga[r]vopévov, xoi exopa[6]z ztvoz xtA. 
... Sedley's text; I have slightly modified his transl. See D. N. Sedley, Epicurus and the 
Mathematicians of Cyzicus, CErc 6 (1976) 32, who ibid. 36 ff. comments on Epicurus' 
rejection of the use of orreries (cf. also Epic. Ad Pyth. 93.11-2 Arr.). The mathematicians 
are astronomers. For the Platonic antecedents of Epicurus' formulas see infra, text to 
n. 57. 
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"U See M.-O. Goulet-Gazé, L'édition porphyrienne des Ennéades, in L. Brisson—M.-O. 
Goulet-Cazé—R. Goulet—D. O'Brien, Porphyre: La vie de Plotin, Hist. des doctr. de 
l'ant. class. 6 (Paris 1982) 304 f., also for references to further literature. 

" V.P. 24.37-8 Henry—Schwyzer (ed. min.), 7; 8€ óeuxépa t&v quatxóv cuvayeryTjv Exouca 
1X mepi xócpou xai vX cà xócpu &vfxovta TmEpiÉXEL. 

* V.P. 24.59-60 H.—S., 1f, 6& xpítr, £vveàc Ext tà mepl xóopou Eyouca xepie(rpe xà repli tcv 
xatà tóv xógp.ov Ütcpoupuévov vabva xvÀ. Enn. II 1[3] is entitled II. eigxpuévnz; the subject, 
as we have seen (supra, text after n. 15), was treated by Chrys. in his II. xósuou B'. 

" V.P. 25.10-11 H.—S., fj 6& vexápzr évveXc uexà và xepl xóopou tà mtpl duy; eUAmye 
cvYYoXupgara. | note in passing that this sequence is also observed in the Placita (the 
psychology in bk. four after the cosmology etc. in bks. two and three). 

"V.P. 5.47 H.—S.; 24.40-1 H.—S., «' IIsgi coo [note the article] xóspou: o9 7, &py? tov 
xóay.ov &el Aéyovtec xai zpóalev elvat. The Porphyrian title is cited Simpl. In De cael. p. 12.12 
H., Philop. De aet. mund. p. 524.7 R. (cf. infra, text to n. 39). The mss. of Plotinus, fol- 
lowed by most modern editors though not by Bréhier in the Budé ed., give it the title II. 
oopavoU (Aristotelianizing; see section 5 below). On the noteworthy affinities between 
Plotinus' treatise, ps.Philolaus Vorsokr. 44B21 and ps.Arist. II. xósuou see R. Harder—R. 
Beutler—W. Theiler, Plotins Schriften Bd. IVb) (Hamburg 1967) 397. 

" Here nei xóopou is about equivalent to the earlier formula regi góotox. 

" Plut. De an. procr. 1015C, caüca epi 100 xóapou Yévpaqev &v xà IIoAvcixo, Clem. Strom. 
III iii 19.5, abtóg timow ztet to0 xósuou táór. Both presumably use an earlier Middle 
Platonist treatise. 

"  DXnilopev ... &xobotolat map tiv qrÀioaóquv, ot Ye xai xepl co0 xóouou xai tfj; GÀrc Yevéaecoc 
&rogaitvovtat. 

^? See the apparatus of Beaujeu in the Budé ed. and that of Moreschini in the recent 
Teubneriana. Alternative titles in the few mss. who have one are De cosmographia and 
even De philosophia. Aug. C.D. IV 2 Apuleius .. in eo libello quem de mundo inscripsit 
may refer to the theme rather than the title. For the various forms of the incipit and the 
explicit in the mss. of the II. xósuou see the apparatus of Lorimer. 

* See supra, n. 4. 

" Stob. Ecl. I pp. 43.15-6, 82.24-5, 255.10-11 W.; paralleled in some of the mss. tituli 
listed by Lorimer. Cf. also ps. lust. Coh. 5.15-6 Marcovich, 'ApgieczoréAmg ... év tà mpoc 
' AX£Exv8pov 1óv MaxéGova Àóvy« aóvtopuóv twa tfj; £xuroU qiAogoglac Exciléuevoc ópov xxÀ. See 
also David's version quoted infra. We may note that the earliest catalogue of Aristotle's 
writings ap. D.L. V 27 lists a IIpóg 'AA&Eavópov ExtoxoAat 6 ; the testimonia and remains are 
to be found at frr. 656-662 'Rose and at M. Plezia (ed.), Aristotelis privatorum scriptorum 
fragmenta (Leipzig 1977) pp. 16 ff., 28 ff. (see further infra, n. 55). The mss. containing 
versions of late and composite collections of letters exchanged between Aristotle and Alex- 
ander (among which early pieces, i.e. a version of the On How to Govern the Cities, for 
which see below, and the Letter by Aristotle to Alexander On the Golden House (or: 
Palace), i.e. an abridged transl. of the II. xósuov—cf. also infra, n. 54) in Arabic (and 
Turkish) have been studied by M. Grignaschi, Les **Rasá' il '"Aristatülisa ilü-I-Iskandar'' 
de Salim Abü-l-'Ala' et l'activité culturelle à l'époque omayyade, Bull. d'étud. orient. 19 
(1965-6) 7 ff. (40 f. on the On the Golden House), and Le roman épistolaire classique con- 
servé dans la version de Salim Abü-l-'Alà', Le Muséon 80 (1967) 211 ff. (219 f. on On 
How to Govern). Grignaschi revised his rather complicated thesis in La «Siyásatu- 
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l'Àmmiyya» et l'influence iranienne sur la pensée politique islamique, Acta lranica 6 
(Monumentum H. S. Nyberg Vol. III, Leiden etc. 1975) 33 ff. (61, 64 ff. on the On the 
Golden House): he argues that a late Greek epistolary novel (5^ cent. CE) was amplified 
and revised by a philosopher who wrote in Arabic (in the 7!^-8'^ cent, CE), presumably 
at Harràán (Carrhae). The authenticity of the On How to Govern (the short version was 
first publ. by J. Lippert, Berlin 1891, who guessed it was the lost IIepi Baeusías) is 
defended by Plezia in J. Bielawski—M. Plezia, Lettre d'Aristote à Alexandre sur la politi- 
que envers les cités, Arabic text, French transl. & comm. (Wroclaw etc. 1970) 10 ff., and 
endorsed by Grignaschi (1975) 88 ff., 93 ff., who however argues (without reference to 
Stern's arguments) that the transmission of the letter **à travers deux Romans 
épistolaires'' has resulted in modifications and amputations. S. M. Stern, Aristotle On the 
World-State (Oxford 1968) cautiously argues that the Greek original (which he believes 
may have been abridged to a degree) may be quite early but that ascription to Aristotle, 
though not unlikely, cannot be proved. R. Weil, Sur la «Lettre d'Aristote à Alexandre», 
in Wippern (ed.), op. cit. (supra, n. 6) 485 ff. is skeptical. Further work on the com- 
plicated traditions is a desideratum. Stern 28 f. will in any case be right (pace Plezia and 
Grignaschi) that the letter cannot be the '"Yz£g &nzoíxcov (cf. infra, n. 55 ad finem). 

" [nfra, n. 46. 

"7 Cf. supra, n. 3l. 

" No quotation. The context is a discussion of the various sorts of works Arist. wrote; 
see I. Hadot in I. Hadot et al., Simplicius: Comrnentaire sur les Catégories, Fasc. 1, Phil. 
Ant. Vol. 50 (Leiden etc. 1990) 63 ff. For the identity of the commentator, viz. David not 
Elias as Busse argued in the praef. to his ed., CAG XIII.1, vii ff., see J.-P. Mahé in I. 
Hadot, op. cit. 189 ff. 

*'* "Ihe source of the reference and quotation in ps.Justin's cento (supra, n. 37) is not 
known, but his description of the scope of the treatise shows that he cites at second hand. 
For Proclus' little quote or mis-quote see supra, n. 4. 

" His qualification of the treatise as xafloAu] o9c« (supra, text to n. 40) by means of 
which he classifies it among the general works may be compared to ps.Justin's eóvzouóv 
ttv Tj; ÉautOU qiÀocogíag ... ópov (supra, n. 37). 

? [n his lost /n De cael., for which see R. W. Sharples, Alexander of Aphrodisias: 
Scholasticism and Innovation, in W. Haase (ed.) ANRW II 36.2 (Berlin/New York 1987) 
1185. For àn overview of the ancient discussion see also P. Moraux in the Budé ed. of 
the De cael., vii f. 

^ See the references ap. I. Hadot in op. cit. (supra, n. 40) 236 s.v. exonóc. 

* Cf. also Simpl. /n Phys. p. 2.17-9 D., à 6 'AX£Eavópoc xT|v IIegi obpavobO vtpi x09 aitov 
t€ xai xuxAogopritixoU xai £cvt mpl mavxóc quatxoü acpuxxoc xallóAou 7, repl x00 xóouou tiva gnat. 
^ Ap. Simpl. /n De cael. p. 1.6-8 H.; Plato's own formula is ó 97) tàc oópavóc 7| xóauoc 
7| xai &AÀo ózt xott óvouatóuevoc uuo! &v OExorzo, o00' fiiv cvojoÜ m —e«xercéov 6' obv mpl 
a5t00 zpüirov. This appeal to Platonic precedent may also have been necessitated by the 
fact that the Stoics narrowed down the meaning of obgavóg to *'outermost heaven', Diog. 
Laért. VII 138 (Stoics in general), Achill. /n Arat. p. 36.19 ff. Maass — SVF I 115 
(syllogism attributed to Zeno); see P. Boyancé, Etudes sur le Songe de Scipion (Limoges 
1936) 70 ff. Note the small differences of Alexander's version; such variation is a demon- 
stration of civilized learning, see J. Whittaker, The Value of Indirect Tradition in the 
Establishrm.ent of Greek Philosophical Texts or the Art of Misquotation, in J. N. Grant 
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(ed.), Editing Greek and Latin Texts (New York 1989) 63 ff. See also Alex. In Mete. p. 
41.17 ff. Hayduck (lemma 345b31 ff.), where he again lists the three possible meanings 
of oópavóc, this time plumping for &zAavrz agaiga. Philop. /n Mete. p. 110.11 ff. Hayduck, 
who refers to Alexander's discussion in his treatment of the same passage (lemma 34626), 
disagrees; he argues that the whole heavens, 1.e. the eight or nine spheres, are meant and 
adds, a bit superfluously—citing a rather free version of the proof-text from the Tim. but 
not from Alex. In Mete. where it is not found but presumably after the lost /n De cael.—, 
obpatvóv OE xot zx Aatote xai xóv OAov xócpov xaAciv Boc, coz xai ITA&cov **0v 67] obpavóv 7, xóauov 
Éxcovop.&xapiev"' , xai trjv [Iepi oópavoó rapacypuaccelav obxcc " ApatoxéAme cvópaae mpi vo0 xóapuov. 
Philoponus' version may have been contaminated with [Plato] Epin. 977b2-3, exe xóapov 
eixe OÀupmov eite o0pavóv iv Tjoovr] xw Aéyewv, on which formula see L. Tarán, Academica: 
Plato, Philip of Opus and the Pseudo-Platonic Epinomis (Philadelphia 1975) 237 f. At 
any rate Philoponus, unlike Iamblichus, Syrianus, and Simplicius, accepted Alexander's 
interpretation of the skopos of the De cael. Alexander is also followed by Olympiodorus 
(who refers to the Plato passage as well), see infra, text to n. 52. 

" Also entitled II. oopavoo, fr. 169 Fortenbaugh ap. 5impl. 7n De cael. p. 1.8-10 H. 
* Simpl. /n De cael. p. 1.24-2.5 H. 

^ Simpl. /n De cael. p. 2.5 ff. H. 

* Simpl. /n De cael. p. 5.35-7 H. I note in passing that the title is always II. oópavoo, 
both in the mss. of the De cael. and in the commentators. The single exception known 
to me is the catalogue of the so-called Ptolemy el-Garib (in his vita of Aristotle) Nr. 41 
"His book on the heavens and on the world, four books'', retranslated by Düring into 
Greek as IIepi oópavoü xai xóopou 9'; see I. Düring, Aristotle in the Ancient Biographical 
tradition (Góteborg 1957) 225, but note that this transl. was already proposed by A. 
Baumstark in his still indispensable Syrisch-Arabische Biographien des Aristoteles, 
Habilitationsschr. Heidelberg (Leipzig 1898; also in A. B., Aristoteles bei den Syrern vom 
5. bis 8. Jahrhundert, Bd. I, Leipzig 1900, repr. Aalen 1975) 103. Presumably this 
modification in some way echoes the discussion reported by Simplicius. I believe that P. 
Moraux, Les listes anciennes des ouvrages d'Aristote (Louvain 1951) 296 is right in rejec- 
ting Littig's suggestion that the II. xósuou had been added to De cael. IV (**l'addition xai 
xóguou n'a d'autre but que de préciser le sens du titre IIegt oopavoo""). It should however 
be noted that a competent edition with translation of the Arabic text of Ptolemy's vita 
is still a desideratum. Düring's treatment of the Arabic material, op. cit. 181 ff., has been 
shown to be utterly unreliable by D. Gutas, The Arabic Lives of Aristotle, in J. Kraye— 
W. F. Ryan—C.B. Schmitt (eds.), Pseudo-Aristotle in the Middle Ages, Warburg Inst. 
Surv. & Texts Vol. XI (London 1986) 15 ff. That of Moraux has been briefly criticized 
on similar grounds by 'A. Badawi, La transmission de la philosophie grecque au monde 
arabe (Paris 1968) 183. But the title of the De cael. deriving from the catalogue of Ptolemy 
does not appear to be affected; according to F. E. Peters, Aristoteles Arabus: The Orien- 
tal Translations and Commentaries on the Aristotelian corpus (Leiden 1968) 35 the 
treatise was known among the Arabs under its amplified title, and this is confirmed e silen- 
tio by H. Daiber, rev. Peters, Gnomon 42 (1970) 543. 

*"  Simpl. /n De cael. p 5.26-34 H. In the first part of the De cael. ^, the primary theme 
according to Simplicius is the heavens, the cosmos being of only secondary importance 
(In De cael. p. 373.35-6 H., uéxpt pv obv toótou tX £v xà zpctto DiBAGo xep( z& 00 xupitoc 
oUpavoü xai üturtÉprg mtpi v00 xócuou pnÜÉvra). 
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" Forthe versions of Alexander and Philoponus see supra, n. 46 and text thereto. Olym- 
piodorus' version too seems contaminated with Epin. 977b2-3, quoted supra, n. 46. 

3 See supra, n. 9 and text thereto. 

" A German translation of a surviving section (chs. 5-7) of the Syriac version is pub- 
lished by W. L. Lorimer, Aristotelis qui fertur libellus De mundo (Paris 1938) 105 ff. and 
discussed ibid. 25 ff. On the Armenian version see Lorimer, ibid. 20 ff., on the Arabic 
versions S. M. Stern, The Arabic Translations of the Pseudo-Aristotelan Treatise De 
mundo, Le Muséon 77 (1964) 187 ff. and .A Third Arabic Translation of the Pseudo- 
Aristotelian Treatise De mundo, Le Muséon 78 (1965) 381 ff., repr. as Stud. I & II in S. 
M. Stern, Medieval Arabic and Hebrew Thought (London 1983); F. Klein-Franke, Die 
Überlieferung der àáltesten arabischen Handschrift von Aristoteles De mundo, Le Muséon 
87 (1974) 59 ff. For the On the Golden House see supra, n. 37. 

'" A common motive among the authors of pseudepigrapha, see W. Speyer, Die 
literarische Fülschung im heidnischen und christlichen Altertum (München 1971) 136 ff. 
That no such treatise existed is also implied by Philodemus in a passage which criticizes 
Arist. in rather strong terms, see supra, n. 6 and text thereto; so we may assume there was 
a real need. The literary model may have been provided by Epicurus' relatively short 
didactic Letters, that for the dedication perhaps on the one hand by that of the Protr. to 
Themison of Cyprus (Arist. fr. 50?R.) and on the other presumably by those of the Letters 
to Alexander ascribed to Arist. which are attested in the earliest catalogue. Also observe 
that the so-called Rhetorica ad Alexandrum was provided with a short dedicatory note to 
Alexander, perhaps as late as the first cent. BCE; this possibly may have served as an 
example too. But the proem of the II. xósuov (unlike that of the Rhet. ad Alex.) is an 
integral part of the little treatise. See also supra, n. 37. Nrs. 17 and 18 in the early cata- 
logue of Arist.'s works at Diog. Laért. V 22, viz. 'AXé£Eavópog 7j ór£p &nolxcov «^ (which may 
have been provided with a dedication) and IIsgi Baetietag «^, are said by Philop. In Cat. 
p. 3.24-5 Busse to have been written at Alexander's request; see Grignaschi (1975; supra, 
n. 37) 89. 

'" See supra, n. 24 and text thereto. 

"U See supra, n. 26 and text thereto. 

" See supra, n. 46 and text thereto. We may observe that Aristotle's obiter dictum (or 
rather part of an argument) at De Cael. A 10.280a19 ff., ... ei [...], 7| 6€ to0 8Àov abocact; 
Éaxt xóguoc xai obpavóc xzÀ. is not a definition of xóauoc, and that a reference to what is 
contained therein is lacking. This recalls the problem which as we have seen puzzled Alex- 
ander and other commentators on the De cael. 

"5 Not nspi xósuov! The thematic titles of the Platonic dialogues may all be early; that 
of the hardly prominent Menex. (£xixá&gioc) at any rate its attested as early as Arist. Po/. 
l 14.1415b31, that of the much more important Phaed. (xepi jvyric) already at Callim. 
Epigr. 23.4 Pfeiffer, see H. Dórrie, Der Platonismus in der Antike Bd. 2 ed. M. Baltes 
(Stuttgart/Bad Cannstatt 1990) 339 with n. 3. In these references (Aristotle even quotes 
a few words) the first title is absent, which proves that its thematic counterpart could suf- 
fice. That the thematic title of the Tim. is xepi góstox not zspi xóouou 15 an argument in 
favour of its antiquity. 

*" For the latter suggestion see e.g. D. J. Furley in the Loeb ed., 339 f. This interpreta- 
tion is only feasible because of the paradigm change in Aristotelian studies in our century, 
viz. from an Aristoteles pseudepigraphus to a lost exoteric Aristotle who at least in early 
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works such as the Eudemus was still very close to Plato (the revised version of the 
Jaegerian theory of Aristotle's development). 

* ÁSee P. L. Donini, L'eclettismo impossibile: Seneca e il platonismo medio, in P. L. 
Donini—G. F. Gianotti, Modelli filosofici e letterari: Lucrezio, Orazio, Seneca (Bologna 
1979) ch. 3, 209 ff. I note in passing that a not dissimilar Platonizing sentiment (in a 
typically Ciceronian context dealing with the statesman) is expressed in the final 
paragraph of the Somn. Scip., that is to say of Cicero's De rep.: [...] animus velocius 
in hanc domum et sedem pervolabit, idque ocius faciet, si iam tum, cum inclusus erit in 
corpore, eminebit foras et ea, quae extra erunt, contemplans quam maxime se a corpore 
abstrahet. Seneca had read the De rep., see Ep. Lucil. cviii 30-35, but we need not 
assume that his Platonism derives from Cicero. Strohm in his comm. (supra, n. 2) 265, 
267 ff. is good on the Platonizing orientation of the II. xósuov; H. D. Gottschalk, 
Aristotelian Philosophy in the Roman World, in ANRW II 36.2 (supra, n. 43) 1138, 
argues contra on insufficient grounds. The mini cento of two famous Wanderzitate (see 
Lorimer's apparatus) from the Laws which triumphantly concludes the treatise (Lg. IV 
715e7-16a3 -- V 730c2-3 at 7.401b24-9) is already sufficient proof. 

" See J. Whittaker, Platonic Philosophy in the Early Centuries of the Empire, in W. 
Haase (ed.), A4NRW II 36.2 (Berlin/New York 1987) 110 ff. 

** For the first time, or so I believe, by Bücheler's and Usener's pupil P. Corssen in his 
Bonn dissertation of 1878 (ie. the year before the publication of Diels' Dox. graec, 
another product of the Bonn school of Quellenforschung), De Posidonio Rhodio M. Tulli 
Ciceronis in libro I. Tusc. Disp. et in Somnio Scipionis Auctore, 30. See further W. 
Capelle, Die Schrift von der Welt, Neue Jbb. f. d. klass. Alt. 15 (1905) 534. R. M. Jones, 
Posidonius and the Flight of the Mind through the Universe, Class. Phil. 21 (1926) 97 ff., 
repr. in L. Tarán (ed.), R. M. Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch and Selected Papers (New 
York/London 1980) rightly argues that the idea in its various forms is commonplace and 
already attested at an early date, but fails to point out that the separation of the soul from 
the body in this context is typically Platonist. 

" Another common motive among the authors of pseudepigrapha; ps.Ocellus wished to 
prove that Arist. followed Ocellus' physics, Timaeus Locrus that Plato followed Timaeus' 
physics, ps.Archytas that Arist. followed Archytas' doctrine of the categories and the 
Opposites, etc. 

'" (;See supra, n. 24. For fate see supra, n. 19 and text thereto. H. Strohm, Studien zur 
Schrift von der Welt, MH 9 (1952) 139 ff. is of course right in arguing that ps.Arist. 
modifies the sense of the Stoic definition by putting it in a different (i.e. mostly 
Peripatetic) context, but that is not the issue here. 

* Gal. Synops. puls. IX p. 458.11 ff. Kühn (SVF II 356, 55H Long-Sedley), xo u£v yàp 
xupitog Aeróp.evov atztov auvextixóv o0t' covóp.agé tic KÀÀoG mpo tiv Xitotxiv oUt' elvat guvexcoprgt. 
Cf. Adler's /ndex to the SVF, s. vv. aixia, atxtov, auvexvixóz. For Reale's evasion see op. 
cit. (supra, n. 1) 246 f. n. 4, for that of Strohm his comm. (supra, n. 2) 333 f.; Bos 1989 
(supra, n. 1) 139 adds nothing of relevance. In the whole of the corpus Aristotelicum the 
word auvextixóz Occurs only at II. xósuou 6.379b9. See further e.g. the illuminating account 
of M. Frede, The Original Notion of Cause, in M. F., Essays in Ancient Philosophy 
(Oxford 1987) 125 ff., esp. 145 f., who argues that the a. suvexzixóv is ''the Stoic analogue 
of an Aristotelian form'', viz. of particulars; also A. A. Long & D. N. Sedley, The 
Hellenistic Philosophers Vol. I (Cambridge etc. 1987) 341 f. 
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*' De plen. VII p. 526.14, p. 527.2-3.3-4.10, De dign. puls. VIII p. 853.2, De caus. puls. 
IX p. 3.8.20, p. 6.6-7, p. 20.6, De praes. puls. IX p. 349.5.16, Synops. puls. IX p. 458.5, 
p. 512.17, De meth. med. X p. 709.17, In Hipp. l. iii Epid. XVII.1 p. 483.1, In Hipp. 
Aphor. XVIII.1 p. 128.16.16-7, Adv. Jul. XVIII.1 p. 298.8-9 K. 

5' Forthe discussion see I. Hadot, The Life and Work of Simplicius in Greek and Arabic 
Sources, in R. Sorabji (ed.), Aristotle Transformed: The Ancient Commentators and their 
Influence (London 1990) 290 f. 

55 For the two instances in Gregory of Nazianzen see infra, n. 70. 

7 amicta (not, however, alzix auvextixfj) as one of the appellations of fate, as in Stobaeus' 
Aétian lemma on Chrys., SVF II p. 264.22 (see supra, n. 10 and text thereto) cannot count 
as a parallel, however remote, because we do not have Chrys.' own words. The only 
parallels—Moraux, op. cit. (supra, n. 2) 38 is imprecise—for c. aizía denoting God are 
surprisingly late, viz. Greg. Naz. Carm. dogm., MPG 37 p. 430A, £epoiv oi xó. Ottov 
Enpvnu£vot, /xai umó£ tijv &gpagcov EDxpuootiav/coU xavróc elg vw &vag£povteg aiziav/moutuxr]v 
t£ xài auvextuxtiv GÀcv, and De theol. (Or. 28) MPG 38 p. 32C xo uiv y&p tlvox Otóv, xai civ 
mávtov mOvtuxf|w t£ xal guvextuxy alt(av, xal Odi; Oib&oxaAoe xt1À. 

" As Galen points out, /oc. cit. (supra, n. 66). 
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Vigiliae Christianae 46 (1992), 412-440, E. J. Brill, Leiden 


REVIEWS 


Origéne, Commentaire sur le Cantique des Cantiques I (livres I-II): 
Texte de la version latine de Rufin, introduction, traduction, et notes; 
II (Livres III-IV): texte de la version latine de Rufin, traduction, notes 
et index par Luc Brésard, o.c.s.o., et Henri Crouzel, s.j., avec la colla- 
boration de Marcel Borret, s.j. (Sources Chrétiennes 375 et 376). Paris, 
Les Éditions du Cerf, 1991-1992. 820 p. 2564-173 F. 


Selon Origéne le Cantique des Cantiques est **un chant nuptial, écrit 
par Salomon sous la forme d'une drame"! (Prol. 1,1). Salomon met en 
scéne une épouse qui se marie tout inflammée d'amour, un époux qui 
adresse ses paroles langoureuses à l'épouse, un choeur de jeunes filles 
autour de l'épouse et un choeur de jeunes gens autour de l'époux. 
L'époux personnifie le Verbe de Dieu, le Christ; l'épouse c'est l'àme ou 
l'Église. Origéne décrit son programme de la facon suivante: Haec ergo 
erit totius libelli species, et secundum hanc pro viribus historica a nobis 
aptabitur expositio. Spiritalis vero intelligentia, secundum hoc nihilomi- 
nus quod in praefatione signavimus, vel de ecclesia ad Christum sub 
sponsae vel sponsi titulo vel de animae cum Verbo Dei coniunctione 
dirigitur (I 1,2). L'auteur propose de donner d'abord une explication 
*historique', c'est-à-dire il explique le texte du drame dans son sens 
obvie. Le Pére Crouzel, qui a rédigé l'Introduction parle ici du sens litté- 
ral. Il explique ce terme en remarquant que ce sens 'íne représente pas 
l'intention de l'auteur, mais la matérialité méme de ce qui est dit; dans 
un language figuré comme ici, le sens littéral est la figure employée, le 
sens spirituel ou allégorique ce que signifie la figure" (p. 19). Cette 
explication est correcte. Mais il vaut la peine de constater qu'Origéne 
(dans la traduction du Rufin) emploie une autre terminologie: Aistorica 
expositio (texte cité au-dessus et I 4,1), Aistorici dramatis explanatio (II, 
7,1; II 9,2), historicus sensus (II 11,3), quasi historicus intellectus (I 
5,2), etc. Dans un cas (II 11,1) il parle d'une explanatio litterae ipsius, 
mais il s'agit alors de la signification d'un seul mot (cyprus). 

Aprés le sens fhistorique' Origeéne développe ce qui est pour lui la 
vraie signification du texte, c'est-à-dire l'intelligence spirituelle, qui con- 
cerne la double relation, soit de l'Église au Christ, soit de l'àme au 
Verbe. L'explication qui concerne la relation entre l'àme et le Verbe est 
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nommée par Origéne *la troisiéme explication" (fertia explicatio I 2,23; 
I 4,7; II 8,42; III 12,12). Au ch. I 1,9 Origéne dit: Tertio vero expositio- 
nis loco introducamus animam ... On traduit: **Mais dans une troisiéme 
partie de l'explication, mettons en scéne une áme ..." Je préférerais: 
**Mais dans l'explication qui vient en troisiéme lieu ...", ou simplement: 
**Dans /a troisiéme explication ...' Origéne a annoncé cette expliation 
(voyez la citation donnée au-dessus); d'ou l'article défini dans la traduc- 
tion; il ne s'agit pas d'une troisiéme partie d'une explication mais d'une 
troisiéme explication. (Dans la neuviéme note complémentaire le Pére 
Borret se demande si cette troisiéme explication a peut-étre affaire au 
troisiéme sens de l'Écriture, le sens moral, qu'on trouvera souvent chez 
Origéne à coté des sens littéral et mystique. Le Pére Borret écarte à bon 
droit cette interprétation. Effectivement cette troisiéme explication pro- 
pose un deuxiéme sens spirituel ou mystique). 

La présente édition de ce texte extrémement intéressant est le résultat 
d'une collaboration de Luc Brésard, moine de Citeaux, et des Péres 
Crouzel et Borret, deux auteurs bien connus en ce domaine. Le Frére 
Brésard a traduit le texte, il l'a divisé en chapitres et paragraphes; il a 
rédigé une partie des notes et il a décrit la réception du Commentaire 
et, plus en général, l'influence d'Origéne. Au Pére Crouzel sont dues la 
rédaction de l'introduction, une révision de la traduction et nombre de 
notes importantes. Au Pére Borret on doit une second révision de la tra- 
duction et la plupart des notes complémentaires qui se trouvent dans le 
second volume. Quant au texte latin on a réproduit à peu de choses prés 
le texte de la collection G.C.S. (Baehrens). 

Le texte latin a été imprimé de facon impeccable. (Une coquille seule- 
ment: lire Aic au lieu de /oc en III 13,9.) 

Deux petites questions textuelles: au ch. II 5,10 Origene dit: Sed et in 
eo opus videtur esse animae cognoscentis semet ipsam, si haec ipsa quae 
operatur mala ex affectu ea et studio operetur an fragilitate quadam ... 
Avec Delarue, et contre Baehrens, on insére aprés semet ipsam le verbe 
« scire». A mon avis cette insertion est superflue, parce qu'on trouve 
une construction identique, sans scire, deux paragraphes plus loin: 
Adhuc et istud opus est animae cognoscentis se, si gloriae multum 
cupida sit aut parum aut omnino nihil (II 5,12). — Au ch. IV 2,15 Ori- 
gene explique les mots de Cant. 2,14 'Vox tua suavis': Suavis autem est 
vox animae, cum Verbum Dei loquitur, cum de fide et dogmatibus veri- 
tatis exponit ... Ici on écrit Verbum avec majuscule et on traduit: **Or 
«la voix» de l'àme est «douce» lorsqu'elle parle du Verbe de Dieu ..."'. 
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Mais alors le texte latin devrait étre de Verbo Dei loquitur. Il faut, à 
mon avis, suivre Baehrens et écrire verbum en minuscule et traduire lit- 
teralement: *'lorsqu'elle parle le verbe de Dieu"', ou mieux *'"lorsqu'elle 
rend la parole de Dieu". 

On a affaire ici à un texte trés bien élaboré; Origéne y présente beau- 
coup de ses idées propres. Dans l'Introduction le Pére Crouzel discute 
d'une facon claire quelques aspects de la pensée origénienne (christolo- 
gie, ecclésiologie, anthropologie). 

La traduction francaise est en général exacte et claire. Quelques pas- 
sages toutefois méritent d'étre approfondis. 

Au ch. I 1,10 Origéne explique les premiers mots du Cantique des 
Cantiques 'Osculetur me ab osculis oris sui' dans la troisiéme explica- 
tion, c'est-à-dire en tant qu'ils s'appliquent à la relation entre l'àme et 
le Verbe. L'àme prie, dit Origéne, que son intelligence soit éclairée par 
les illuminations. Et alors il explique: Cum enim nullo hominis vel 
angeli ministerio divinis sensibus et intellectibus mens repletur, tunc 
oscula ipsius Verbi Dei suscepisse se credat. Que signifie ici le terme sen- 
sus? On rend le couple sensus et intellectus par *significations et compré- 
hensions'. Dans une note le Pére Borret qualifie cette traduction comme 
une 'traduction littérale'. Et il ajoute: **Mais sensus et intellectus n'indi- 
quent pas nécessairement une distinction entre l'ordre de la sensation et 
celui de l'intelligence. Parfois sensus référera au domaine des sens spiri- 
tuels de l'áàme ..., mais souvent la différence entre les deux termes reste 
assez obscure" (citation de J. Chénevert, L'Eglise dans le Commentaire 
d'Origéne sur le Cantique des Cantiques). Par le mot 'Mais' cette remar- 
que semble suggérer que dans la traduction *"littérale', donnée ici, on fait 
une distinction entre l'ordre de la sensation et celui de l'intelligence. 
Mais les 'significations' appartiennent-elles à l'ordre de la sensation? 
Au chap. II 1,39 on traduit multitudinem sensuum suorum et intellec- 
tuum par ''la multitude de ses facons de penser et de comprendre"'. Cela 
me parait étre plus prés de la vraie signification de ce couple de termes, 
aussi en I 1,10. J'attire l'attention sur ce couple, parce qu'Origéne 
(Rufin) en fait usage à plusieurs reprises (I, 1,11,12,14 et 15). 

Au chap. II 2,1 Origene dit: Si competenter nobis videtur aptata 
expositio quam in superioribus ... texuimus. Traduction: '**Si nous sem- 
ble pertinemment appropriée l'explication que nous avons élaborée plus 
haut". Peut-on supposer qu'Origéne dirait cela? A mon avis, il faut 
combiner nobis avec aptata et le considérer comme dativus auctoris: 
**S'il semble (à vous, les lecteurs) que nous avons donné une explication 
appropriée ..."' 
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Au chap. III 13,9 on lit: Paulus nos Apostolus docet quod invisibilia 
Dei ex visibilibus intelligantur et ea quae non videntur ex eorum quae 
videntur ratione et similitudine contemplentur ... On traduit ratione et 
similitudine! par *'a partir de «la raison seminale» et de la ressemblance 
avec les choses qui se voient"', et on ajoute une note sur le théme stoicien 
du AóYoc onspuatixóc (et une note complémentaire sur le méme sujet, p. 
780-782). A mon avis, il ne s'agit pas ici des «raisons seminales», c'est- 
à-dire des principes spermatiques dans les choses, mais de la relation 
entre les choses invisibles et les choses qui se voient. Cette relation est 
réciproque. En III 13,12 Origéne dit que les choses terrestres Aabeant 
aliquid in caelestibus similitudinis ac rationis. A mon avis, Lawson, 
dans la série Ancient Christian Writers, donne une traduction correcte: 
*through their relationship and likeness to things seen'. Dans le méme 
chapitre on trouve aussi les couples 'speciem et imaginem' (III 13,13) et 
"formas et imaginem' (III 13,14) pour exprimer la méme relation. Dans 
ce chapitre les raisons seminales' sont loin de la pensée origénienne. 

Il reste un probléme plus compliqué, notamment l'interprétation 
qu'on donne dans cette édition de la relation entre amor (£pox) et dilec- 
tio (&yv&rv) dans cet ouvrage d'Origéne. Cette interprétation semble con- 
tradire les mots mémes d'Origéne. 

Dans le deuxiéme chapitre du Prologue Origéne discute comme une 
des questions préliminaires le probléme de la nature de l'amour. 
D'abord il constate que chez les Grecs beaucoup de savants ont essayé 
*de montrer que la force de l'amour n'est pas autre chose que celle qui 
conduit l'áàme de la terre aux cimes élevées du ciel, et qu'on ne peut par- 
venir à la supréme béatitude si le désir de l'amour n'y invite"" (Prol. 
2,1). Mais il y avaient des hommes charnels qui ont appliqué ces exposi- 
tions à leurs désires vicieux (Jbid.) 

Pour éviter une faute semblable, la sainte Écriture a voulu éviter le 
mot amor (£poc); elle fait usage d'un terme plus noble, charité ou dilec- 
tion (&y&rm) (Prol. 2,20). Mais parfois on trouve dans l'Écriture le terme 
amor (£p«c) dans un contexte oü il n'y a aucune erreur possible. Ainsi 
elle parle de l'amour (£pox) de la sagesse, parce qu'il n'y a aucune occa- 
sion de l'interpréter comme un amour passionnelle (Prol. 2,23). 

Il est évident que, selon Origene, £go et &yá&z ne différent pas quant 
à leurs objets. Là oü l'Écriture emploie le terme &y&z» elle aurait pu 
employer le terme £poc. Origene le dit lui-méme (Prol. 2,33): Sic ergo 
quaecumque de caritate (&y&rn) scripta sunt, quasi de amore (£p«c) dicta 
suscipe nihil de nominibus curans; eadem namque in utroque virtus 
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ostenditur. Or, c'est une question de mots, pas d'objets. Les deux mots 
ont la méme virtus. 

Toutefois on trouve aupreés du texte de Prol. 2,20, sur l'évázn comme 
terme plus noble, la note suivante: ''Selon la distinction fréquente 
aujourd'hui, &y&zr, dénote plutót un amour de bienveillance, oblatif et 
désintéressé: l'amour de dilection. "Epcogc est au contraire l'amour pas- 
sion, l'amour des amants. Mais ici, Origéne oppose simplement par leur 
objet &y&zn, l'amour spirituel, à £poc, l'amour charnel"'. 

On trouve les mémes idées dans l'Introduction (p. 32). Évidemment 
on prend ses distances avec la thése bien connue de Nygren, mais on crée 
une autre opposition entre les deux termes, qui n'a pas non plus un fon- 
dement dans le texte origénien. Il est remarquable que le Pére Borret 
semble confirmer notre interprétation, quand il écrit dans la troisiéme 
note complémentaire: **Origéne vient d'identifier les sens des termes 
&Y&rr et £poc et de les dire également propres à désigner Dieu''. 

Aprés avoir dit que l'Écriture préfére le terme &Y&nr, à £poc, parce 
qu'il est un vocabulum honestius, et aprés avoir cité deux examples 
(Isaac qui dilexit Rebeccam et Jacob qui dilexit Rachel), Origene dit: 
Evidentius autem immutata vis vocabuli huius apparet in Amnon, qui 
adamavit sororem suam Thamar; scriptum est enim: 'Et factum est post 
haec et erat Absalon filio David soror decora specie valde, et nomen ei 
Thamar, et dilexit eam Amnon filius David'. Dilexit posuit pro adama- 
vit. On traduit: *Or la signification inchangée de ce mot apparait claire- 
ment à propos d'Amnon, qui devient amoureux passionné de Thamar 
sa sceur ... On a mis «Il la chérit» au lieu de «Il en devient amoureux»'. 
Ce texte aurait du avertir le(s) traducteur(s), parce qu'il contredit ce 
qu'il est dit dans la note sur la difference entre £pcg et &y&zn. Car on 
ne peut pas nier que l'amour d'Amnon était un amour charnel. Or, 
selon la thése formulée dans la note Origéne aurait dà faire usage du 
terme £poc (amor). Mais ce qu'Origéne veut souligner ici est le fait que, 
méme dans le cas d'Amnon, l'Écriture choisit le terme &y&zm. Alors 
&Y&r peut aussi signifier un amour charnel, dans ce cas un amour inces- 
tueux. Par conséquent la traduction ''la signification inchangée"' ne 
peut étre juste, parce que la signification a été changé (d'amour spirituel 
à l'amour charnel). Les mots 'immutata vis vocabuli' ont été expliqués 
par Origéne lui-méme dans les mots *'Dilexit posuit pro adamavit". 
Autrement dit, par les mots «immutata vis vocabuli? Origéne référe au 
choix de ce 'Aonestius vocabulum'. Il ne s'agit pas d'une 'signification 
inchangée', mais du choix de ce *vocable avec sa force différence (chan- 
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gée)', qui devient encore plus claire (evidentius) dans le cas d'Amnon 
(Immutatus, il est vrai, peut signifier *inchangé', mais l'usage comme 
participe parfait d'immutare, *changer', est beaucoup plus fréquent.) 

Il me semble que les éditeurs de ce texte n'ont pas suffisament observé 
l'optique d'Origéne dans ce chapitre sur la nature de l'amour. Le point 
de départ d'Origéne est une haute estimation de ce que signifie l'£pogc. 
Il est conscient du fait que l'Écriture évite ce terme, mais cela ne dit rien 
au détriment de l'Époc. L'Écriture aurait pu employer ce terme aussi 
bien qu' &y&zn. Il est méme permis de dire 'Dieu est £poc' au lieu de 
*Dieu est &y&z» . (Prol. 2,36). Bien qu'on s'oppose à la thése de Nygren, 
on semble néanmoins partir d'une opposition entre £poc et àyázr. Pour 
Origéne cette opposition n'existe pas. (Voyez l'article de Mme C.J. de 
Vogel, *Greek Cosmic Love and the Christian Love of God', Vigiliae 
Christianae 35, 1981, 57-81, dans lequel elle réagit contre J.M. Rist, 
Eros and Psyche, Toronto Press, 1964, ?1967. Voyez aussi J.M. Rist, 
*A note on Eros and Agape in Pseudo-Dionysius', Vig.Chr. 
20,1960,235-243, an article qui semble avoir échappé à l'attention de 
Mme de Vogel, mais qui est intéressant aussi pour l'interprétation 
d'Origéne.) 

Que les auteurs considérent les remarques comme un signe de notre 
haute appreciation de leur précieuse édition de ce texte extrémement 
importante. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J.C.M. VAN WINDEN 


Henriette M. Meissner, Rhetorik und Theologie. Der Dialog Gregors 
von Nyssa De anima et resurrectione (Patrologie 1). Peter Lang, Frank- 
furt am Main usw., 1992. 


Im Gregors von Nyssa Dialog De anima et resurrectione (DAR) voll- 
zieht sich eine Auseinandersetzung des Christentums mit der Antiken 
Welt, d.h. eine Auseinandersetzung des christlichen Glaubens mit der 
griechischen Philosophie. Es handelt sich um eine Begegnung zwischen 
der christlichen Lehre der Auferstehung (des Leibes) und der im Plato- 
nismus tief gewurzelten Überzeugung der Unsterblichkeit der Seele. 

Über die Frage, wie sich dieser Prozef der Begegnung in Gregor voll- 
zogen hat, sind sich die modernen Autoren nicht einig. Es gibt Interpre- 
tatoren, die sagen, daf Gregor als grundsátzlich christlicher Denker her- 
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vortritt, dem es gelungen ist viel Platonisches in seinem System zu 
integrieren. Andere urteilen ganz anders. H. F. Cherniss (The Platonism 
of Gregor of Nyssa, 1930) ist der Ansicht, daf) Gregor sich, namentlich 
in DAR, so mit Platons Lehre über die Seele identifiziert hat, daf) seine 
weitere Erórterung über die Auferstehung eine unmógliche Aufgabe 
wird. Gregor will orthodox sein und die Auferstehung verteidigen. Er 
gerát dabei jedoch in offenbaren Widerspruch mit sich-selbst. C. Apo- 
stolopoulos (vgl. Vig. Chir. 41, 1987, 191-7) interpretiert die Sachlage 
anders. Seiner Meinung nach ist Gregor ein Mann, der platonisch denkt 
und denken will, aber aus kirchenpolitischer Rücksichtnahme sich nach 
auflenhin als Christ zeigen mu). Die Verweise auf die Bibel dienen nur 
zur Tarnung seiner in Wirklichkeit griechisch-philosophischen Geistes- 
haltung. Daf Apostolopoulos seinem Buch den Titel PAhaedo Christia- 
nus gegeben hat, ist merkwürdig, denn seiner Meinung nach ist Gregors 
Denken nicht christlich. 

Aber ist es um die Einheit von Gregors Dialog tatsáchlich so schlimm 
bestellt? Die Verfasserin der vorliegenden Arbeit ist der Meinung, daf) 
man bis jetzt vernachlássigt hat, das literarische Genus des Werkes zu 
beachten und dadurch nicht bemerkt hat, weswegen die Dinge geschrie- 
ben sind wie sie geschrieben sind. Der Dialog ist eine Trostschrift, in der 
Gregor nach den Gesetzen der Rhetorik (siehe den Titel des Buches) den 
Leser zu überzeugen versucht, daf) er angesichts des Todes nicht zu trau- 
ern braucht, da die Seele fortbestehen und der Leib auferstehen wird. 
Es ist die Absicht der Verf., dem Autor Schritt für Schritt bei seiner 
Argumentation zu folgen. »Die Frage nach der Einheit der Werkes lóst 
sich, sogar überraschend einfach, und die feine Scheidelinie zwischen 
platonischem und christlichem Denken erhált Konturen, wodurch, wie 
es scheint, beiden ihr Recht gegeben werden kann« (S.2). 

Die Verf. zeigt, wie Gregor zunáchst über die Natur der Seele spricht 
und ihre Geistigkeit und Unsterblichkeit zu beweisen versucht. Die argu- 
mentative Methode dabei ist, auszugehen von Prámissen die auch vom 
Gegner akzeptiert werden und dann folgerichtig weiter zu argumentie- 
ren (8v ópoAoyvouuévov Aóvo xpoo&yev). Nachdem er so über das Wesen 
der Seele gesprochen hat und gezeigt hat, daf) die geistige Natur der 
Seele es ermóglicht, daf) sie mit den Elementen des Leibes verbunden 
bleibt, auch wenn sie vom Leib getrennt worden ist, erórtert er das 
Problem der Affekte, Quióc und éxiBuuta. Diese gehóren zwar nicht zum 
Wesen der Seele, kónnen jedoch, wenn sie beherrscht und gelenkt wer- 
den, einen Beitrag zur &pécn, d.h. zur Annáherung an die Gottáhnlich- 
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keit des Menschen, in diesem Leben leisten. Bei dieser Argumentation 
— die Verf. zeigt das sehr deutlich — ist für Gregor die Heilige Schrift 
stets der Mafsstab. 

Der zweite Teil des Dialogs handelt über Seele und Leib nach dem 
Tode. Das Fundament für die Lehre der Auferstehung war schon im 
ersten Teil gelegt, wo gesagt wurde, daf) die Seele aufgrund ihrer geisti- 
gen Natur mit den Elementen des Kórpers in Kontakt bleibt. Bei der 
Auferstehung kann sie die zerstreuten Elemente wiederum an sich zie- 
hen. Die Lehre der Auferstehung wird aus der Heiligen Schrift erklàrt, 
sie wird dem platonischen Dogma der Seelenwanderung gegenüber 
gestellt, und die Aporien, wie zum Beispiel die Frage nach der Identitàát 
des Auferstehungsleibes mit dem vorherigen Leib, werden eingehend 
behandelt. 

Mit dieser Analyse hat die Verf. einen wichtigen Schritt auf dem Weg 
zum richtigen Verstándnis von Gregors Dialog getan. Sie hat m.E. über- 
zeugend gezeigt, daf) Gregors Argumentation eine Einheit bietet, und 
daf) das Werk von einem christlichen skopos geprágt ist. Die Verf. folgt 
Gregor auf Schritt und Tritt und zeigt stets, wie die Teile der Erórterung 
zu einem Ganzen heranwachsen. Es wird klar, daf) Gregor tatsáchlich 
einen christlichen Phaidon geschaffen hat. 

Aus dieser vorzüglichen Arbeit geht klar hervor, daf) Gregors Dialog 
eine áàuflerst komplexe Angelegenheit ist. Die Verf. hat eine gute Ana- 
lyse geliefert. Es gibt jedoch zwei Stellen, wo sie m.E. den Text nicht 
ganz richtig verstanden hat. 

In 24A15 ff. bestreitet Gregor (Makrina) die These Epikurs die sagt: 
der Leib besteht aus den Elementen, und aufler den Elementen gibt es 
nichts. Wenn die Seele nicht mit den Elementen gleichartig ist, ist sie 
nicht. Makrina antwortet: *Wenn die Gegner behaupten, da), wenn die 
Seele nicht mit den Elementen gleichartig ist, sie überhaupt nirgenwo 
ist, dann müssen sie erstens der Meinung sein (6oypuacuétcooav), da auch 
das Leben im Fleisch (das heutige Leben) unbeseelt (- ohne Seele) ist, 
und zweitens müssen sie sich vermessen (xoÀAu.&tooav) eine derartige Auf- 
fassung bezüglich der góttlichen Natur zu verkündigen, daf) es nàmlich 
diese in der Welt nicht gibt. 

Bezüglich dieser Argumentation sagt die Verf.: »Makrina setzt hier 
einfach ihre der gegnerischen Prámisse entgegengesetzte Grundan- 
nahme als richtig voraus, weil die Sinneserfahrung, daf) der Kórper 
beseelt ist, auch diese Annahme zuláfit. Ihr Argument lautet also: Setzt 
man die Seele als Prinzip xoa0'éaucfv, so kónnen auch die Gegner nicht 
bestreiten, daf) die Kórper beseelt sind« (S.201). 
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Diese Argumentation wáre der für Gregor geláufigen &£ óuoAovouuévov 
ganz entgegengesetzt. Ich meine, daf) dies nicht der Fall ist. Gregors 
Argumentation ist hier eine deductio ad absurdum: Wenn der Gegner 
meint, daf) nach dem Tode die Seele nicht *'neben' den Elementen beste- 
hen kann, dann muf) er auch der Meinung sein, daf) es im irdischen 
Leben keine Seele (d.h. kein Leben) im Kórper gibt. Und das kann er 
ja doch nicht meinen! Die deductio ad absurdum ist tatsáchlich eine Art 
von Argumentation é£ óuoAoyouuévov. Die übereinstimmung liegt hier 
nicht in den Prámissen, sondern in den Konsequenzen. Gregors 
Methode ist hier also der bei ihm üblichen nicht entgegengesetzt. 

In 48C12 ff. greift Gregor das Problem der Affekte, tAymos und epit- 
hymia, auf. Er stellt fest, da) in der früher gegebenen Definition der 
Seele diesen Affekten kein Platz eingeráumt scheint. Aus dieser Defini- 
tion ging nàmlich hervor, daf) die Seele ein geistiges Wesen sei, und daf) 
sie dem organisch ausgestattenen Kórper Lebenskraft für die Tátigkei- 
ten der Sinnesorgane schenkt. Es gibt jedoch, sagt Gregor, neben diesen 
Tátigkeiten noch andere, náàmlich die der epithymia und des thymos. 
Und hier entsteht ein Problem, denn diese Tátigkeiten sind nicht kórper- 
lich (o90àv toótov oGpu& ict); was unkórperlich ist, ist jedenfalls etwas 
Geistiges (xó 6€ &ocpaxov voepóv xávtox;); nun hat die Definition die Seele 
als etwas Geistiges bezeichnet. Das bedeutet, daf) wir zu einer von zwei 
unmóglichen Konsequenzen geführt werden; entweder gibt es im Men- 
schen eine Mehrheit von Seelen, da tAymos und epithymia auch Seelen 
sind, oder, falls man dies nicht annimmt, ist das dianoetikon auch keine 
Seele. 

An dieser Stelle hat die Verf. Gregors Argumentation nicht richtig 
verstanden. Sie sagt (S.266), daf) Gregor hier nicht nur über £Aymos und 
epithymia, sondern über alle (nicht rationelle) seelische Krófte spricht. 
Gregor sagt jedoch ausdrücklich, daf) es sich hier um das viel bespro- 
chene Problem handelt, was man über «ó éziBuumtxóv € xoi Üupocioée 
denken soll. (49 B 3-4). Die anderen seelischen Tátigkeiten (die sich in 
aio0notc, Üpertuxóv, aEntuxóv zeigen) sind schon in der oben gegebenen 
Definition in begriffen. Wenn man nun annimmt, daf) hymnos und epit- 
hymia zum Wesen der Seele gehóren, entsteht die oben erwáhnte Apo- 
rie. Deshalb wird Gregor auch nicht annehmen, daf) tAhymos und epithy- 
mia zur Natur der Seele gehóren. Die Argumentation in 48C12 ff. ist 
eine deductio ad absurdum, die ihn nótigt, diese Schluffolgerung zu 
ziehen. 

Wenn die Verf. in Anm. 2, S. 266, sagt: »Gregor greift also weder 
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hier noch im folgenden, wie man gemeint hat, einfach auf die platoni- 
sche Dreiteilung der Seele zurück«, dann hat sie recht, insofern Gregor 
diese Dreiteilung der Seele nicht akzeptiert; sie hat aber nicht recht, 
wenn sie behauptet, daf) Gregor hier nicht ausschlieflich über £hymos 
und epithymia (die bei Platon mit dem /ogistikon die Dreiteilung bilden) 
spricht. M.E. hat die Verf. in diesem Abschnitt Gregor nicht richtig ver- 
standen und muf) der Kommentar hier neu geschrieben werden. 

Das obengesagte sollte die Anerkennung des hohen Wertes dieses 
Buches nicht schmáhlern. Die hier gegebene Interpretation dieser zwei 
Abschnitte paft sehr gut in das Gesamtbild, wie es von der Verf. 
gezeichnet ist. 

Noch zwei kleinere Bemerkungen. In 49C9 sagt Gregor, daf) er den 
platonischen Wagen mit dem Zweigespann der ungleich ausstrebenden 
Rosse (Pferde) davor und dem Wagenlenker darüber beiseite lásst. Dies 
bedeutet, daf) er die Dreiteilung der Seele ablehnt. Ein wenig spáter 
(61B15) scheint er jedoch dasselbe Bild des Wagenlenkers anzuwenden, 
wo er sagt, daf) es geschehen kann, »daf) die Vernunft wie ein Wagen- 
lenker die Zügel fahren lásst und, zwischen das Fuhrwerk geraten, hin- 
ter ihm mitgeschleift wird, woher die unvernünftige Bewegung des 
Gespanns ihn führt (si 0 &ró[aAot càg fjv(ag ó Aóyoc xoi olóv ctc Tivíoxoc 
iurxAaxeig t Gopatt xatómiv 0T. aUtOU cüpotto,OnoumtQ àv f| XAoYoc xívmotc 
t&v ontleuvuévov qépn ...). Die Verf. erklárt diese Sachlage SS. 282 und 
386-7 ein wenig mühsam: Zunáchst wird der platonische Wagen als 
Mafistab der Untersuchung zurückgewiesen, spáter wird das Bild ver- 
wendet, nachdem es durch die Heilige Schrift gerechtfertigt scheint. 
Hier móchte ich zwei Dinge bemerken: erstens, ich meine, daf) es sich 
bei Gregor in den beiden Abschnitten um zwei verschiedene Dinge han- 
delt. Zunáchst spricht Gregor vom Wesen der Seele und sagt, daf) er 
dafür das Bild des Wagenlenkers nicht akzeptiert, d.h. daf er keine 
Dreiteilung der Seele annimmt. Im zweiten Text spricht er über die Lage 
des Menschen und sagt, daf) der Mensch, d.h. die Vernunft, bisweilen 
von den Affekten mitgeschleift wird, und er benützt dafür das Bild eines 
Wagenlenkers. Aber, und das ist die zweite Bemerkung, ist dies der 
Wagenlenker Platons? Ich glaube nicht. M.E. hat Gregor hier einen 
anderen Wagenlenker vor Augen, nàmlich den unglücklichen Hippolyt. 
Von ihm sagt Europides, Hippolytos 1236-7; aóxóg 9'ó xXfjuov fivíatote 
éurAaxtig 6tcj.0v Oucstfjvuctov ÉAxexat Oc0e(c. Der unglückliche Hippolyt 
wird, verstrickt in den Zügeln, mitgeschleift. Das ist das Bild der Seele, 
die von Affekten mitgeschleppt wird. 
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Zum Schluss, in Vig.Chr. 22, 1968, 256 habe ich vorgeschlagen in 
17A àée zu lesen anstelle von àciv. Die Veranlassung dazu war, daf) in 
der Lesart der Handschriften Gregor sagt, da) wir gezwungen werden 
glauben zu müssen (xó u&v Ociv xenxeioat .. &ávoyxatóus0a), dal) die Seele 
ewig fortdauert. M.E. kann man Gregor etwas derartiges nicht 
zutrauen. Über diese sprachliche Schwierigkeit sagt die Verf. nichts. 
Wohl meint sie, daf) mit der Lesart óée. »die begründende Argumenta- 
tion der zweiten Period schon vorweggenommen« wáre (S. 106). Es ist 
mir nicht ganz klar, was mit 'der zweiten Periode' gemeint ist. Ich sehe 
nur als Móglichkeit die Worte: 4AA' £owxev Tjuiv 6ouAUxc £vOo0ev ó vob 
qópu 10 xeAeuÓu.evov 6éyeotov. Das ist jedoch keine begründende Argu- 
mentation, wie schon aus 4AA& hervorgeht, sondern eine andere Formu- 
lierung des vorher Gesagten. Dies bestátigt m.E. die Konjektur óée. 

Wie dem auch sei, die Verf. hat mit dieser Dissertation jedenfalls 
einen àuferst wichtigen Beitrag zum richtigen Verstándnis eines der 
grossen Werke der patristischen Literatur geliefert. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J.C.M. VAN WINDEN 


Anne-Marie Pelletier, Lectures du Cantique des Cantiques. De 
l'énigme du sens aux figures du lecteur (Analecta Biblica. Investigatio- 
nes scientificae in res biblicas 121). Roma, Editrice Pontificio Istituto 
Biblico, 1989. XXII-446 pp. Lit. 48.500. 


L'étude d'Anne-Marie Pelletier, d'un abord austére, mais passion- 
nante pour qui persiste dans la lecture, traite du probléme, difficile entre 
tous, de l'interprétation du Cantique des Cantiques. Pour l'auteur, cette 
interprétation, témoin les problémes que rencontrent les commenta- 
teurs, aboutit à une impasse, si on ne s'intéresse qu'à l'origine de ce 
texte pour en déterminer le sens littéral, le sens 'légitime', qui est à la 
base des applications ultérieures. Pour l'exégése ancienne, juive et chré- 
tienne, l'important n'était pas de retrouver l'occasion de ce poéme et 
d'identifier, si possible, les amants avec le milieu, les modalités et tout 
le contexte de leur amour, mais de le faire fonctionner, par ses possibili- 
tés d'application, dans un cadre théologique ou spirituel. Ce fonction- 
nement est la matiére du livre d' Anne-Marie Pelletier. Le titre est la tra- 
duction exacte du contenu. L'auteur cherche à identifier les *lectures' 
nombreuses que le Cantique a connues au cours des siécles, c'est-à-dire 
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à reconnaitre et à expliquer les différentes interprétations de la tradi- 
tion, qui sont les 'figures' du lecteur. 

Le travail est divisé en trois parties. La premiere, intitulée '*Bilan 
d'une histoire critique', est subdivisée en trois chapitres. Le premier 
décrit la problématique des travaux contemporains sur le Cantique des 
Cantiques. Dans le second est présentée une évaluation de ces recherches 
modernes. Le troisiéme, dénongant ces recherches comme insuffisantes, 
s'applique à mettre en place une nouvelle problématique. Celle-ci 
s'oppose à la méthode de l'exégése contemporaine en soulignant la fonc- 
tion du lecteur. Dans l'interprétation du Cantique le sens du texte ne 
doit pas étre considéré comme réductible à son origine (p. 108) et son 
commentaire ne saurait se réduire à une simple opération de transco- 
dage sémantique (p. 127): il faut porter en compte aussi les transforma- 
tions que les lecteurs, au cours du temps, ont fait subir au sens originel. 

L'auteur, pour justifier cette 'historicité" du texte du Cantique, 
s'appuie sur le concept de *Wirkungsgeschichte' de Gadamer (p. 110: à 
tout instant, l'histoire est présente à la lecture d'un texte), corrigé par 
la critique de Habermas; sur les théories de réception proclamées par 
Jauss et Iser de l'Ecole de Constance (p. 119: il faut ressaisir le sens et 
la forme de l'oeuvre littéraire tels qu'ils ont été compris de facon évolu- 
tive à travers l'histoire) et sur la poétique de la lecture élaborée par 
Ricoeur (p. 122: par la possibilité de déborder ses déterminations initia- 
les un texte reléve de ce qui se nomme une oeuvre). 

L'auteur souligne qu'on doit (p. 127) se déplacer d'une théorie de 
l'énoncé (c'est-à-dire du sens initial) vers une description des faits 
d'énonciation (c'est-à-dire des 'lectures' postérieures). Et c'est dans ce 
contexte qu'il faut envisager la fonction des deux *stratégies énonciati- 
ves! (p. 128), la citation et la paraphrase. Ces deux opérations de la 'lec- 
ture! postérieure ne sont pas de simples mécanismes de langue, mais les 
voies (p. 129) par lesquelles se fait l'articulation du texte de référence 
(en l'occurrence le poéme biblique) au texte d'arrivée (qu'il s'agisse 
d'une homélie, d'un discours épistolaire, d'un commentaire ou d'un 
traité théologique). 

Le texte du Cantique, qui est une pure structure dialogale (l'auteur, 
pp. 136-142, renvoie ici à l'oeuvre de Rosenzweig, L'étoile de la 
Rédemption), fait appel au lecteur à entrer dans l'acte d'énonciation. 
Ainsi, le texte du dialogue du Cantique se présente comme un potentiel 
d'action que le procédé de la lecture actualise. Mais les variations 
d'interprétation du sens ne sont pas infinies, à la mesure de l'infinité 
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potentielle du nombre de ses lecteurs. La diversité des sens lus est elle- 
méme réglée et contrólée par le texte. Toute lecture est nécessairement 
une réponse à la sollicitation énonciative du poéme et une élaboration 
du rapport du lecteur aux mots du dialogue qu'il lit. Et l'auteur conclut 
cette premiere partie de son travail en posant (p. 142): Ainsi est-on 
fondé à aborder la description des divers usages oü est entré le poéme, 
par le biais de l'énonciation, c'est-à-dire là oü se laisse saisir la construc- 
tion qui relie le Cantique à une situation qui le mentionne ou à un dis- 
cours qui le cite et le commente. 

Aprés cette justification, basée sur les théories herméneutiques 
modernes, et nécessairement d'allure laborieuse, la deuxiéme partie, 
sous le titre *Le Cantique des Cantiques à l'àge patristique: lectures et 
usages', introduit le lecteur dans un paysage plus souriant. L'auteur 
procéde, en effet, à une description systématique des interprétations du 
Cantique des Cantiques pendant la période paléochrétienne. Quatre 
chapitres traitent successivement du Cantique des Cantiques dans la 
liturgie, dans l'hymnologie, dans le discours épistolaire, dans les com- 
mentaires. Les richesses abondent: dans le domaine liturgique, à propos 
de l'utilisation du Cantique dans la liturgie baptismale et la liturgie de 
la velatio virginum; dans le domaine de l'hymnologie, en rapport avec 
son apparition dans les Odes de Salomon et dans la tradition hymnique 
des églises de la Syrie et de l'Ethiopie; dans le domaine épistolaire, à 
propos du jeu des citations dans les lettres de direction spirituelle de 
Jéróme; dans le domaine des commentaires exégétiques, au regard de 
l'application du texte du Cantique dans les commentaires d' Hippolyte 
et d'Origéne. Dans tous ces documents de l'antiquité chrétienne le Can- 
tique des Cantiques apparait comme un texte qu'on ne s'appliquait pas 
à expliquer, mais à réénoncer. Interpréter le Cantique revient non pas 
à élucider ses mots, mais à fixer les conditions de leur énonciation (p. 
262). Dans ces énonciations l'accent porte sur l'aspect nuptial: le dialo- 
gue d'amour du texte du Cantique des Cantiques fonctionne comme 
expression des relations amoureuses entre Dieu et ses créatures. 

La troisiéme, et derniére, partie, annoncée sous le titre «L'histoire 
continuée de la lecture: allégorie et subjectivité!, est composée de trois 
chapitres d'un contenu assez différent. Le premier, intitulé *Le sujet de 
l'exégése patristique', traite de l'interprétation allégorique qui dominait 
l'exégése patristique. L'auteur examine deux travaux caractéristiques: le 
Peri archon d'Origeéne, cherchant, dans les mots du texte, le sens chris- 
tologique, l'expression du mystére du salut (p. 310), et le De doctrina 
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christiana d' Augustin, selon lequel l'opération d'interprétation n'a pas 
pour but de dire un sens, mais de construire une relation (p. 315). La 
lecture de la page biblique, en l'occurrence celle du Cantique des Canti- 
ques, est une initiation: elle fait participer le fidéle aux mystéres de 
l'économie divine opérant dans l'histoire. 

L'auteur ne passe pas sous silence le probléme de l'attitude de l'Ecole 
d'Antioche, connue surtout par les affirmations de son grand porte- 
parole, Théodore de Mopsueste, le 'rationaliste' de l'exégése ancienne. 
Théodore, selon l'auteur, ne savait que faire d'une lecture chrétienne, 
c'est-à-dire christologique, du Cantique des Cantiques. Son interpréta- 
tion de la parole biblique s'arrétait au 'sujet technicien", au sens initial, 
purement historique, que n'affectait pas une 'lecture' postérieure, chris- 
tologique, du texte et qui ne se laissait pas réénoncer en priere chré- 
tienne. La raison profonde de son attitude semble étre une conception 
de l'Ancien Testament comme document plus ou moins indépendant, et 
qui ne fonctionne pas en premier lieu comme présageant l'accomplisse- 
ment du Nouveau. 

Le second chapitre présente trois *lectures' non patristiques, de Guil- 
laume de S. Thierry, de Gertrude d'Helfta et de Thérése d'Avila. 
L'omission des deux 'géants', S. Bernard et S. Jean de la Croix, n'est 
pas une exclusion: les écrits des trois auteurs traités respirent la méme 
atmosphére que les travaux de Bernard et de Jean: c'est le climat spiri- 
tuel hérité de la tradition paléochrétienne de la *lecture' du Cantique. 
Chez Thierry, qui s'oppose au rationalisme d'Abélard, la mystique nup- 
tiale, pendant de l'amour courtois du temps, est inspirée par l'interpré- 
tation origénienne, Origéne étant populaire au douziéme siécle, du Can- 
tique des Cantiques. Par rapport à l'union à Dieu, préfigurée par 
l'union des deux époux, Thierry propose la formule: Aormo ex gratia 
quod Deus ex natura, formule audacieuse mais qu'on a soupconnée à 
tort d'étre entachée de panthéisme. La 'lecture' du Cantique de Ger- 
trude d'Helfta est marquée par une forte empreinte liturgique: Ger- 
trude, dans ses Exercices, congoit la récitation des heures canoniques 
comme action spirituelle se nourrissant du poéme biblique, qui devient 
ainsi révélation théologique. Pour Thérése d'Avila la lecture du Canti- 
que est l'expression de la liberté de l'Epouse'. Méme quand elle ne com- 
prend pas clairement la traduction castillane du texte latin du Cantique, 
elle en percoit les mots comme des paroles de tendresse échangées entre 
Dieu et l'áàme. 

Un apercu détaillé de l'interprétation juive du Cantique des Cantiques 
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constitue le dernier chapitre de la troisiéme partie, avant les conclusions 
générales et la fin du travail. Il porte le titre: *Shir ha Shirim. Quelques 
aspects de subjectivation dans la tradition juive'. Le trait caractéristique 
de cette tradition, son orientation générale et constante, est la recherche 
d'une identification de Dieu et d'Israel respectivement à l'époux et à 
l'épouse du poéme (p. 383). Cela se vérifie dans les diverses *'lectures', 
par exemple dans celle de la tradition mystique (p. 392: le Shir ha Shirim 
est un texte d'initiation aux plus hauts mystéres) et dans celle de l'utilisa- 
tion liturgique, avec la célébration du Shabbat comme féte nuptiale. 
L'auteur conclut le chapitre en déterminant les divergences et les conver- 
gences — celles-ci beaucoup plus nombreuses — entre l'interprétation 
juive et l'interprétation chrétienne du Cantique des Cantiques. 

Le désir de faire justice au livre d' Anne-Marie Pelletier et d'en présen- 
ter les grandes richesses a occasionné la rédaction du long inventaire qui 
précéede. Le sujet traité exigeait, de la part de l'auteur, l'exploration 
d'un grand nombre de terrains, s'étendant de l'antiquité juive et chré- 
tienne jusqu'au seizieme siécle de notre ére. Pour se procurer l'informa- 
tion nécessaire l'auteur n'a pas puisé dans les manuels, mais a consulté 
elle-méme les ouvrages des auteurs du passé avec les commentaires de 
qualité. D'oà absence compléte de cette superficialité qui est la grande 
menace de pareils travaux. Nous disposons ainsi d'une oeuvre de grande 
importance pour l'histoire de la spiritualité juive et chrétienne, occupée 
depuis toujours de la méditation du Cantique des Cantiques. Dans un 
cadre plus large est évidente aussi son utilité pour nos connaissances de 
la littérature et de la liturgie paléochrétiennes en général. 

La grande question est celle de la légitimité. Les différentes *lectures' 
des auteurs spirituels peuvent-elles se réclamer du texte initial? Quel est 
le lien entre l'objectivité de ce texte et la *subjectivation' (terme préféré 
de l'auteur) des 'réénonciations' postérieures? Ces réénonciations, ont- 
elles échappé au danger de subjectivité et d'arbitraire? Les théories her- 
méneutiques modernes suffisent-elles à justifier la transformation spiri- 
tuelle du Cantique des Cantiques pratiquée par la tradition? Le pro- 
bléme ne se borne pas au seul Cantique. La valeur de toute l'exégése 
patristique et médiévale est en jeu. Le verset psalmique sur le soleil qui, 
semblable à l'époux, sort de la chambre nuptiale et s'élance comme un 
héros pour commencer sa carriére (ps. 18[19], 6) a été interprété par les 
Péres comme désignant l'incarnation du Fils, *lumiére née de la 
lumiére'. On comprend bien l'attitude de ces exégétes chrétiens des pre- 
miers temps et on admire la splendeur de leur interprétation théologi- 
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que, mais pour le psalmiste cette interprétation aurait été inconcevable. 
C'est la théologie chrétienne qui s'est emparée de sa vision poétique, 
exactement comme cela a été le cas pour les strophes lyriques du 
Cantique. 

Anne-Marie Pelletier a bien raison d'affirmer que cette interprétation 
chrétienne — et mutatis mutandis celle de la mystique juive — a sa place 
dans une théologie qui explore les secrets divins de l'économie du salut 
et que c'est par le biais de cette économie qu'elle est liée au texte d'ori- 
gine. Pour Origene et les autres commentateurs chrétiens Ancien et 
Nouveau Testament sont inséparables: leurs énoncés ne sont qu'une 
seule parole; le danger de l'arbitraire est écarté par cette interdépen- 
Gance. En effet, ce n'est pas la volonté propre du lecteur qui commande, 
mais le sensus fidei dont il est animé (p. 319) et qui lui suggere la matiére 
et les grandes lignes de son interprétation. 

Dans une conclusion à propos de la *lecture' ambrosienne du Canti- 
que, l'auteur reléve (p. 175) l'homologie quasiment parfaite des situa- 
tions d'énonciation du texte cité et du texte citant, telle qu'elle est reven- 
diquée par la conscience croyante patristique. J'avoue que, méme dans 
ce cas d'/homologie quasiment parfaite des situations', je n'arrive pas 
à vaincre complétement mes hésitations devant cette revendication qui, 
malgré tout, semble passer outre aux limites du texte initial. C'est là évi- 
demment une mise en question fondamentale des théses d'Anne-Marie 
Pelletier, provoquée par le désir du philologue de respecter le libellé 
d'un texte en faisant abstraction des applications qu'on lui impose. 
Mais cette hésitation ne diminue en rien mon admiration devant cette 
analyse splendide de la spiritualité chrétienne et juive lisant et interpré- 
tant le Cantique des Cantiques. 


6522 KD Nijmegen, Ubbergseweg 172 A. BASTIAENSEN 


William S. Babcock (ed.), 7he Ethics of St. Augustine. Atlanta, 
Georgia, Scholars Press, 1991. 189 pp., $ 29.95 (paper), $ 44.95 (cloth). 


This book includes seven studies on Augustine's ethics. Frederick S. 
Carney delineates Augustine's ethical thought as shaped by his use of 
the basic notions of obligation, virtue and value (11-37). William S. 
Babcock's first contribution is on the early Augustine on love and 
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human fulfilment (39-66). J. Patout Burns gives a presentation of 
Augustine's view of the origin and progress of evil (67-85). In his second 
essay the editor deals with Augustine on sin and moral agency (87-113). 
Paul Ramsey approaches Augustine's sexual ethics on the basis of his 
understanding of the history of redemption (115-145). Eugene TeSelle 
outlines an Augustinian politics, seeking to take due account of the vari- 
ous ''tones of voice" (147) in which Augustine spoke of the political 
order (147-168). Finally, John Langan considers Augustine's just war 
theory, also giving (184-188) some contemporary reflections (169-189). 

All these essays are useful, highly readable, and testify to a more than 
superficial knowledge of Augustine. However, none of them is breaking 
new ground. Especially in regard to Augustine's sexual ethics and his 
view of the origin and progress of evil much more should be said on his 
Manichaean past, which in fact still remained present. An investigation 
like that of Elizabeth A. Clark (**Vitiated Seeds and Holy Vessels: 
Augustine's Manichean Past'"', published in her collected essays Ascetic 
Piety and Women's Faith, Lewiston, NY, and Queenston, Ontario 
1986, 291-349) is only mentioned (8-9), but not taken into account. In 
this connection we might also refer to our **'Augustine and Mani on con- 
cupiscentia sexualis"' , in: Augustiniana Traiectina, Paris 1987, 137-152, 
and to 'Augustine on Sexual Concupiscence and Original Sin"', SP 
XXII, Leuven 1989, 382-386. These and similar studies (e.g. Peter 
Brown, Augustine and Sexuality, Protocol of the Forty Sixth Colloquy 
22 May 1983, Berkeley, The Center for Hermeneutical Studies in 
Hellenistic and Modern Culture, 1-13) aim by no means at excoriating 
Augustine's views on sexuality, but they only do what may be required 
from scholarly work in this field: reinterpret ancient texts in the light 
of new evidence. 


3703 AH Zeist, Van Renesselaan 24 J. VAN OORT 


«De moribus ecclesiae catholicae et de moribus Manichaeorum» «De 
quantitate animae» di Agostino d'Ippona, commenti di J. K. Coyle, F. 
Decret, A. Clerici, E. L. Fortin, M. A. Vannier, P. Porro, G. Balido. 
Palermo, Edizioni Augustinus, 1991. 213 pp., L. 30.000. 


Every year, in the month of April, the so-called «settimana di studi 
agostiniani» is held in Pavia. Subsequent to the four previously pub- 
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lished opuscules on the Confessiones, the little volume on the De 
musica, and a similar one on the De libero arbitrio, this nicely produced 
booklet includes the papers given on Augustine's De moribus ecclesiae 
catholicae et de moribus Manichaeorum and De quantitate animae. 
Its first part contains the lectures by J. Kevin Coyle («De moribus 
ecclesiae catholicae: Augustin chrétien à Rome», 13-57) and Frangois 
Decret («De moribus ecclesiae catholicae et de moribus Manichaeorum 
livre II — De moribus Manichaeorum», 59-119), and is concluded by 
Agostino Clerici's excursus on De mor. 1,27,52-28,56: «La disciplina 
come rnedicina animi» (121-130). Its second part opens with the lecture 
given by Ernest L. Fortin on «Augustine's De quantitate animae or the 
spiritual dimensions of human existence» (133-169) and includes three 
excursus: «Le statut de l'áàme dans le De quantitate animae» by Marie 
Anne Vannier (171-175), «Il primato del vedere nel De quantitate 
animae» by Pasquale Porro (177-197) and «Problemi di logica formale 
nel De quantitate animae (11,18; 29)» by Giuseppe Balido (199-207). 
AII these contributions are of a high quality and testify to a real pro- 
gress of Augustinian studies. Coyle not only summarizes the most 
important findings of his highly-valued doctoral thesis of 1975 
(Augustine's «De moribus ecclesiae catholicae». A Study of the Work, 
Its Composition and Its Sources, Fribourg 1978), but also proves 
himself to be well informed about the research of the past fifteen years. 
Following the account of Retract. I,7(6),1, he first describes the 'Sitz im 
Leben' of the De mor.eccl.cath., then he discusses its various sections, 
and he winds up with some pertinent conclusions. Originally, so he 
argues, the De mor.eccl.cath. was (at least in its writer's intention) a 
separate work, and in its present form it is not so much a polemical 
work against the Manichaeans as a defence of the Catholic Christians 
and their mores. But even so, this first writing of Augustine after his 
baptism, and the first of his extensive corpus antimanichaeum, again 
shows how deeply the future Churchfather was involved in the gnostic 
Manichaean worldreligion. This last fact is excellently elaborated upon 
by Decret, the author of such well-known books as Aspects du 
manichéisme dans l'Afrique romaine. Les controverses de Fortunatus, 
Faustus et Felix avec saint Augustin (Paris 1970) and L'Afrique 
manichéenne (IVe-Ve siécles) (Paris 1978). Here he applies his unique 
knowledge of the matter to a description and analysis of the 'second 
part' of the De mor., «le traité le plus riche de toute l'entreprise 
antimanichéenne de l'ancien Auditeur» (79). For those who are not 
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well-informed about this material (and this still goes for many patristic 
and even Augustinian scholars), a contribution like this will be reveal- 
ing. Because Augustine significantly does not criticize the auditores, the 
more fitting title of his polemical treatise would be: De moribus elec- 
torum sanctorumque Manichaeorum (119). Clerici expounds the 
significance of the notion disciplina (often used by Augustine as an 
equivalent of the Greek term xaióeí(a) as medicina animi according to De 
mor. 1,27,52-28,56. 

Some remarks and questions may be in order. While Coyle stresses 
the fact that mores in the title does not mean «moeurs», «coutumes», 
«traditions», but rather «la morale ou, mieux encore, la foi mise en 
pratique» (22), Decret prefers the translation «moeurs» (59). I think 
that, in this respect, Coyle is more to the point and that this can be dem- 
onstrated by Augustine's repeated accounts that he was initially 
attracted by the Manichaeans's austere Christian life and not so much 
by their (partly hidden: involucra, De b.vita 1,4) doctrines. When Coyle 
discusses Augustine's comments on the Catholica which nourishes and 
Manichaeism which does not give real cibus (De mor. I 30,62.64; 18,33), 
he rightly refers to Conf. III,1,1 and 6,10 as striking parallels (45-46). 
These passages certainly seem to imply insinuations about the 
Manichaean view that salvation is obtained through the digestion by the 
Elects. But I would like to add that they can also be seen as further 
proof of the fact that essentially the Confessiones is an anti-Manichaean 
work. Coyle only gives the impression that he confuses the Manichaean 
Coptic Papyri of the Chester Beatty Library and the Cologne Mani 
Codex (16-17 n. 12) and in the same passage he mentions H. Schmidt- 
Glintzer's Chinesische Manichaica as a study, though it is *only' a (very 
welcome) translation. And somewhat too quickly he concludes that the 
De mor.eccl. «est le premier écrit chrétien sur l'ascétisme des 
manichéens» (56): after all, from the end of the third century onwards 
(the circular letter probably issued from the chancellery of Theonas of 
Alexandria, Pap. Rylands Gr. 469 Roberts 38-46) there has been a lively 
debate on this in Egypt and other Eastern regions inside and outside the 
Roman Empire. With respect to Decret's contribution we wonder why 
he only speaks about African Manichaeism several times (e.g. 79,83,90) 
while it is clear from the De mor.Man. that Augustine had in view both 
his former coreligionists in Rome (cf. Retract. 1,7(6),1: Iam baptizatus 
autem cum Romae essem, nec tacitus ferre possem Manichaeorum iac- 
tantiam de falsa et fallaci continentia uel abstinentia and e.g. De mor. 
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II,16,42: ...quid de adipe respondebitis, qui prope omnes Italas lucernas 
illuminat?; 11,20,74: ...vester episcopus...[sc. Romae]; 11,16,52) and 
those in Africa (Carthage; e.g. II,12,26; I1,19,68). A problem that calls 
for a closer examination in future research is the one concerning the 
primates (111-112). They do seem to be the same as the rnaiores to 
whom Fortunatus appealed at the end of his debate with Augustine (C. 
Fort. 37). But is it not possible to go further and identify these 
primates/maiores with some of the twelve magistri which Augustine 
described (aer. 46) as the top of the Manichaean hierarchical organiza- 
tion? And was not the title of doctor which Felix possessed (cf. Retract. 
I1,34,1) the same as magister? If these suggestions are correct, then for 
the first time — since Faustus was an episcopus and not a doctor; Conf. 
V,7,13 should be interpreted otherwise than is generally done — we 
have a clear glimpse of the highest rank of the Manichaean Christian 
Church in the West. And at the same time we see that, as the presbyter 
Fortunatus was succeeded by the more adroit doctor Felix (Ep. 79: 
...Draecessor tuus Fortunatus...; Retract. 11,34,1: Hipponem quippe 
venerat, eumdem seminaturus errorem; unus enim erat ex doctoribus 
eorum... versutior Fortunato), Augustine had to struggle with a first- 
rate Manichaean in his own city of Hippo. That would not be by 
chance, but may testify to a deliberate Manichaean (Church) policy. 
Fortin provides a fine and useful introduction to the much neglected 
work De quantitate animae. Regarding the six questions with which 
Evodius initiated the discussion (De quant. 1), it could have been added 
that these are traditional ones in doxographic literature (cf. e.g. De ord. 
2,17 and A.-J. Festugiére, La révélation d'Hermés Trismégiste, I, Paris 
1953, 1-26). Quite rightly, Fortin points out that the De quant. (or at 
least a considerable part of it) should also be understood in its anti- 
Manichaean context (148-149). Its major significance, however, is that 
Augustine called attention to the spiritual dimensions of human 
existence and that in this way he became an important mediator of 
Platonic philosophy to the Latin West. Fortin concludes by finely 
defending Neoplatonism and Augustine against the charge of other- 
worldliness and  disembodied  spiritualism. ^ However, was the 
Neoplatonic theory of the hypostatic union of body and soul so impor- 
tant that, via Leo the Great's Tomus ad Flavianum, «it provided the 
model for the account the Council of Chalcedon would soon be giving 
of the *unconfused union' of the divine and human natures in the single 
person of Christ» (165)? I have my questions on this representation of 
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things and refer here only to Occidental traditions as voiced by, among 
others, Novatian and Tertullian (e.g. Adv. Prax. 27,11: Videmus 
duplicem statum, non confusum sed coniunctum in una persona, Deum 
et hominem lIesum...). If one feels the need to pin a philosophical label, 
in the case of Tertullian reference could be made to Stoic tradition. — 
Of the excursus the one by Vannier should be mentioned especially. She 
convincingly shows that Augustine speaks about the soul according to 
the scheme creatio-conversio-formatio, «une des structures essentielles 
de sa pensée» (171; cf. 175). 

It may be obvious that our remarks and questions are by no means 
intended to diminish the value of this collection of essays. On the con- 
trary, they intend to show how stimulating these *Ácommenti' are and 
how fruitfully patristic studies flourish on Italian soil. 


NL-3703 AH Zeist, Van Renesselaan 24 J. VAN OORT 


Eugippe, Vie de Saint Séverin. Introduction, texte latin, traduction, 
notes et index par Philippe Régerat (Sources Chrétiennes 374). Paris, 
Les Éditions du Cerf, 1991. 334 pp. 148 FF. 


La Vie de Saint Séverin, écrite en 511 par Eugippe, abbé du monastére 
de Lucullanum prés de Naples, est un document de premiére impor- 
tance. Elle nous dépeint l'ascéte et homme de Dieu Séverin qui, dans la 
deuxiéme moitié du cinquiéme siécle, dans la province danubienne de 
Noricum — région située dans l'Autriche actuelle — était un guide et 
conseiller pour la population affligée par les invasions des tribus germa- 
niques. Ce sont notamment les questions historiques et géographiques 
qui ont été étudiées. Les recherches archéologiques — entre autres les 
fouilles effectuées à Mautern sur le Danube (Favianae), Lorch (Lauria- 
cum) et Passau (Boiotro) — ont été confrontées avec les informations 
que nous offre la Vita. 

L'introduction nous offrant tout le nécessaire tant sur le cadre histori- 
que (les invasions des barbares, la vie chrétienne en Norique, le róle de 
Séverin) que sur la langue et le style de la Vie, sur l'histoire du texte et 
les manuscrits comme sur l'influence biblique, les notes pouvaient étre 
assez bréves. 

Parfois cependant on aurait souhaité trouver plus d'informations, p. 
ex. un renvoi à un cas analogue bien connu dans 35,2 (p. 266), oü la 
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cécité corporelle est opposée à la perspicacité de l'esprit (la méme chose 
a été dit de Didyme l'Aveugle). De méme une notice aurait été oppor- 
tune sur le caractére stéréotypé de l'évocation du moment ou un saint 
voit ce qui se déroule à distance pour constater aprés l'exactitude de sa 
vision (37,2 protinus adnotantes; comp. déjà la Vita Antonii (traduction 
latine ancienne) 60,10 annotaverunt diem; ibid. 61,3 notavit diem). 
Dans ses observations sur la citation de Hébr. 11,8 (Vulg.: nesciens, ubi 
veniret) dans 43,2 (p. 282) d'apres une version de la Vetus Latina, qui 
a été utilisée par Eugippe (nesciens, quo venturus esset), M. Régerat part 
du texte de Sabatier. Du texte publié récemment par M. Frede il résulte 
cependant qu'on ne peut plus maintenir que quo soit un remaniement 
de Séverin (ubi apparait dans D, mais IJV et plusieurs auteurs chrétiens 
présentent quo); mais quo venturus est reste toujours une lecon isolée. 

Le texte latin est celui de E. Vetter (1963) dont M. Régerat ne s'écarte 
que dans des cas trés rares (à corriger 4,3, p. 186 miliaro — miliario; 
14,2, p. 218 quo, si — quod, si). 

La traduction, la premiére en francais qui soit intégrale, est correcte 
et trés lisible. On nous permettra quelques remarques. Dans 42,2 (p. 
280) qualibet, inquit, occasione cellulam meam volueris laedere, et hic 
statim probabis et in futuro solves quam non opto vindictam, Régerat 
traduit: «À la premiére occasion que tu auras, tu viendras violer ma cel- 
lule, mais ici méme aussitót tu verras ce qu'il en est et dans l'avenir tu 
subiras le chátiment que je te ne souhaite pas.» Mieux vaudrait conce- 
voir qualibet ... volueris comme une subordonnée: «À la premiere occa- 
sion que tu voudras violer ma cellule, tu seras aussitót la preuve de la 
vérité de mes paroles et dans l'avenir etc.» Dans 31,6 (p. 262) le passage 
quos in sua sanctus Severinus fide susceperat (qui se rapporte à 31,5 
fidei meae hos committe subiectos) n'a pas été traduit, tandis que dans 
46,4 (p. 294) également la traduction de deux lignes fait défaut: de qua 
poterat a sanis eminus multitudo psallentium atque vehiculum sancti 
corporis contemplari. Cumque ... (saut du méme au méme: «fenétre ... 
fenétre»). 

On peut se demander si, dans deux passages, «bénédiction» rend 
benedictio de facon adéquate étant donné que ce mot est pris dans son 
sens concret de «reliques». Il s'agit de la variatio stylistique reliquiae — 
benedictio (cf. Sulpice Sévére, Dial. 2,12,6 xenium ... transmisit / bene- 
dictionem ... illius minime respuendam): 22,1 (p. 238) et ideo pro reli- 
quiis sanctorum nullum laborem debere suscipere, quia ultro eis sancti 
Iohannis benedictio deferretur (Régerat: «Pour cette raison ils n'avaient 
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pas de soucis à se faire quant aux reliques des saints, sans compter que 
la bénédiction de saint Jean leur serait accordée»): «... puisque des reli- 
ques de saint Jean leur seraient remises spontanément» (cf. 28,2, p. 250 
deferre: transporter (de l'huile))) De méme dans 23,2 (p. 240-242) 
Iohannis Baptistae reliquias ... quas ... suscipiens ... sancti Iohannis, 
sicut praedixerat, ultronea benedictione collata (Régerat: «... la béné- 
diction de saint Jean ayant été accordée, par surcroit, comme il l'avait 
annoncé») je préférerais: «... des reliques de saint Jean leur ayant été 
apportées spontanément.» Dans 29,1 (p. 252-253) conductis plurimis 
comitibus, qui ... baiularent (Régerat: «... qui portaient») mieux vaut: 
«... pour porter». 

Dans l'introduction on trouve un excellent exposé sur les citations et 
les allusions bibliques dans la Vie de Séverin, oü l'auteur distingue plu- 
sieurs catégories. Peut-étre pourrait-on augmenter encore le nombre des 
allusions. Dans 4,8 (p. 188), oü est décrit le début de la vie ascétique de 
Séverin, nous trouvons proficiebat ... crescebat, allusion sans doute à 
Luc 2,40 et 2,52 (puer crescebat et Iesus proficiebat). Puis il est évident 
que l'épisode biblique de la guérison de l'aveugle-né (Jean 9,8-9 et dice- 
bant ... alii autem: Nequaquam) est évoqué dans 6,4 (p. 196) nonnulli 
enim dicebant: ecce ille ... aliis autem, quod ipse esset negantibus. 29,2 
(p. 254) non ad sinistram devians, non ad dexteram est une réminiscence 
de Josué 1,7 (Ne declines ab ea ad dexteram vel ad sinistram) et de Prov. 
4,27 (Ne declines ad dexteram neque ad sinistram). Dans 30,2 (p. 256) 
advesperascente iam die, M. Régerat renvoie à bon droit à Prov. 7,9 
mais un peu plus loin (30,4, p. 258), pour mane facto il omet de ren- 
voyer à des passages bibliques (p. ex. Jean 21,4 mane autem facto); et 
si dans 31,3 (p. 260 monitis salutaribus) l'auteur rapproche 70b. 1,15 
(rmonita salutis), pour pax tibi dans le méme paragraphe il aurait pu citer 
3 Jean 14. 

Deum, totius gratiae largitorem (34,1, p. 264) évoque 1 Pierre 5,10 
(Deus autem omnis gratiae), tandis que pour 34,2 (p. 264 magnalia ... 
denuntians) on peut alléguer les paralléles Eccli. 17,18 (ut magnalia 
enarrent) et Act. 2,11 (Joquentes ... magnalia Dei). Si dans 40,6 (p. 276 
quos adquisierat) l'allusion subtile à Act. 20,28 (quam acquisivit) a été 
relevée, dans 40,3 (p. 274 vos videritis) le texte Matth. 27,24 mériterait 
d'étre également mentionné, d'autant plus qu'il s'agit d'une situation 
analogue. Dans 40,5 (p. 276) ego indignus et infimus rappelle 1 Cor. 
15,9 (Ego ... minimus ... non dignus). Le passage 41,2 (p. 278) nec 
domini constitutum humana voluntate praeteriet contient une allusion 
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à deux textes néotestamentaires (2 Pierre 1,21 voluntate humana: à pro- 
pos d'une prophétie également; Matth. 24,35 Verba autem mea non 
praeteribunt). Pour 43,5 (p. 284 corde humilis) on comparera Matth. 
11,29 humilis corde. D'autre part le rapprochement de 46,3 (p. 294 quos 
recensere longum est) et de Jean 20,30 (quae non sunt scripta in libro 
hoc) semble un peu recherché. 

Bien que dans les textes hagiographiques se trouvent parfois des tour- 
nures virgiliennes, les allusions aux auteurs profanes y sont plutót rares. 
Ainsi pourrait-on douter qu'il y ait un écho de Lucain dans la Vie de 
Séverin: 4,8 (p. 188) fama ... longe lateque discurrens (cf. Lucain, De 
bello civili 4,574 discurrens fama per orbem). 

Avec cette nouvelle édition de la Vie de saint Séverin, document qui 
mérite bien d'étre incorporé dans la série des Sources Chretiennes, nous 
disposons d'un texte bien commenté et tout à fait à la page. Il est évi- 
dent, cependant, que l'auteur s'est intéressé aux questions historiques 
plutót qu'aux données linguistiques. 


6523 LH Nijmegen, Postweg 152 G. J. M. BARTELINK 


A. F. J. Klijn, Jewish-Christian Gospel Tradition (Supplements to 
Vigiliae Christianae 17). Leiden, Brill 1992, X - 156 pages; 
ISBN 90 04 09453 9 


This work is an edition with translation as well as a study of all 
fragments of Jewish-Christian Gospels. The author is well-known for 
his earlier publications in the field of early Jewish Christianity and 
hence qualified for this difficult job. In part I K. reviews in a 
chronological order the evidence for and opinions about Jewish- 
Christian Gospels in Christian writers ranging from Irenaeus to Hugo 
of St. Cher in the 13th cent., with special attention for Jerome who is 
dealt with very critically. He concludes that **Christian authors from the 
earliest period and even up to the present day have assumed that Jewish- 
Christian Gospel traditions can provide information about Jesus and 
the Apostolic Church"' (26). Next he discusses the thorny problems of 
the number, language, date, place of origin, and names of these 
Gospels. This is a slippery field because many statements in the sources 
are contradictory and authors often quote from these Gospels even 
without themselves having read them. After a well-balanced discussion 
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K. concludes that there must have been three of such Gospels: the 
Gospel according to the Ebionites, written in Greek East of the river 
Jordan in the first half of the 2nd cent.; the Gospel according to the 
Nazoraeans, written in Aramaic in the region of Beroia in the first half 
of the 2nd cent.; and the Gospel according to the Hebrews, written in 
Greek in Egypt in the middle of the 2nd cent. Only the Ebionite Gospel 
was dependent upon the canonical Gospels, the two others reflect mate- 
rial which circulated during a pre-canonical period in which our 
canonical Gospels were still in the making. The author therefore advises 
us to use no longer the word 'apocryphal' for these texts: *'It is now 
time to give the Jewish-Christian Gospel tradition equal treatment to the 
so-called canonical Gospels"" (43). This seems to me a valid and con- 
vincing conclusion. The piéce de résistance of the book is the edition of 
the text of all the fragments with their parallels (in later sources) accord- 
ing to the latest critical editions of the authors concerned, followed by 
translation and commentary. This is a very valuable tool for future 
research. 

Most of what K. says carries conviction and is the result of long 
research and sound scholarship. Nevertheless there are some points of 
criticism to be made. First, it is regrettable that K. has ordered the 
fragments (36 genuine and 20 dubious or spurious) in the chronological 
order of their occurrence in the sources, so that the material of each 
gospel is scattered over the book. An ordering of the material by placing 
together all fragments of each individual gospel would have much 
facilitated the study of the unique traits of these gospels. Second, there 
is no index, which makes it very difficult to look up a specific passage. 
In order to find the passage from the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
quoted by Ps-Cyrillus on Jesus as a seven months' child I had to leaf 
through most of the book (it is at p. 134). Third, K.'s staccato style of 
writing sometimes makes for hard reading. As to details: in fr. 1 icov yàp 
1oót0tc éxetva 6óvaxat does not mean *'for similar to these the following 
is possible" (47), but *'for this has the same meaning as the following"; 
at p. 48 the text presented as the translation of logion 2 from Gosp. 
Thom. is in fact the translation of P.Oxy 654; in fr. 2 ex persona 
Salvatoris dicitur is not ''it is said of the person of the Saviour"' (52), 
but '*...through the mouth of ..."*; in fr. 3 two lines are not rendered 
in the translation; at p. 59 Mt 19:14 is referred to, but wrongly so; it 
is not clear why the use of fratres means ''that the quotation originated 
within a small group" (60); in fr. 9 qnotv is not *'they say"! (70), but *'it 
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says"; fr. 11 «ó xap' acoig ebay réAtvov xoXoóuevov is not *'their Gospel 
mentioned above"! (74), but *'the (writing) that is called *the Gospel? 
among them"; in fr. 12 the final line of the Greek text is omitted (the 
translation does have it, p. 76); at p. 86 the words 'in the New Testa- 
ment' are printed twice; in fr. 23 nisi forte hoc ipsum quod dixi ignoran- 
tia est is not **unless perhaps something which I said in ignorance" 
(103), but 'funless perhaps exactly what I said is a proof of my 
ignorance"; in fr. 29 àuxenábecoc cannot mean **he robs"' in the present 
context; in fr. 31 there are one or two mistakes in the transcription of 
the scholion; in fr. 36 «ó axrnAatov is not **the tomb" (115), but *'the 
cave"; in fr. 42 ad hanc vocem is not ''at that voice" (129), but *'at this 
word"; in fr. 47 a conceptione is left untranslated. And so there are 
more examples of inaccuracy. Moreover, there are numerous errors in 
accents and spelling of both the Greek and Latin texts quoted. We may 
conclude, therefore, that this is a very useful and valuable work but that 
it has to be used with caution. 


Heidelberglaan 2, Postbus 80.105 P.W. VAN DER HORST 
3508 TC Utrecht 


F. Ruggiero, La follia dei cristiani. Su un aspetto della *''reazione 
pagana"! tra I e V secolo. Prefazione di M. Simonetti. Milan, Mon- 
dadori, 1992. XVI, 250 p. 


Nos ergo soli innocentes. This was Tertullian's triumphant conclusion 
near the end of his great apologetic treatise. Such statements of course 
were wholly unconvincing in the opinion of most pagans, according to 
whom the adjective, whether it expressed lack of guilt or of harm, surely 
could not be applied to Christianity. This was regarded as an 
undesirable phenomenon, either intuitively, e.g. by the mob at Lyons or 
the wealthy gentleman whose financial expertise had induced Trajan to 
send him to Bithynia to set things right there, or more deliberately, by 
intellectuals with different emotional involvement: e.g. Marcus 
Aurelius! disdain, Celsus! genuine alarm, Porphyry's scholarly irrita- 
tion, Julian's nervous malevolence. Nearly sixty years ago P. de 
Labriolle gathered all this evidence of ''la réaction paienne'' in an 
important book (Paris 1934), which still fully holds its own. More 
recently R. L. Wilken portrayed pagan criticism of Christianity in his 
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The Christians as the Romans saw them (Yale Univ. 1984). Other, more 
partial, studies appeared in ANRW 23.2. 

Ruggiero now adds an Italian survey to these publications. Its merit 
consists in the author's choice of a specific observation-post from which 
he surveys the whole field. In the first chapters of 1 Cor Paul in 
straightforward language sets the foolishness of the message of the cross 
against the wisdom of this world. This is the leitmotiv of the book under 
review. R. wants to show how .his *'scandalosa eterogeneità religiosa"' 
(8) is a constant factor in pagan polemics. Especially intellectuals and 
philosophers for whom **'la ragione...rappresenta il vertice dell'uomo"' 
(103, about Epictetus), were disgusted by what they regarded as stupid 
irrationality. This admittedly fundamental idea is not the only aspect of 
the controversy, as R. points out himself, and one could even object 
that the Christians' ''follia" was brought into the discussion from 
wholly divergent viewpoints. The proconsul Saturninus used the word 
dementia about the defendants from Scili in a practical, social sense. 
Celsus expressed his intellectual aversion to the attractiveness of the 
Christian faith for the ignorant and uninstructed, but in neither of these 
stances the full force of Paul's provocative paradox comes out clearly. 
Against such objections it should be said that R.'s strategy has the great 
advantage of providing a solid coherence to his book. 

R. has succeeded in offering much information in a clear and succinct 
argument, in which translations of illustrative passages from the writers 
in question are aptly included. The notes and the bibliography are a fur- 
ther token of the value of this commendable book. 


2353 BM Leiderdorp, van Effendreef 15 J. DEN BoErT 


Arnobii Iunioris Commentarii in Psalmos (— Arnobii Iunioris opera 
omnia. Pars I) cura et studio K.-D. Daur (Corpus Christianorum. Series 
Latina 25). Turnhout, Brepols, 1990. XL, 258 p. 


Hitherto an edition containing all the works of Arnobius the Younger 
was lacking. Part of these writings, i.e. the Commentary on the Psalms, 
was only available in PL 53, 237-570, and subsequently other works 
were edited by G. Morin in journals which may not be within everyone's 
reach. This was an unsatisfactory state of affairs, not least regarding the 
commentary just mentioned. Perhaps Erasmus was a bit overen- 
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thusiastic in the praefatio of his editio princeps (1522), which he 
dedicated to Pope Adrian VI, e.g. .../magis mihi creuit operis admiratio, 
ut plane sentirem mihi thesaurum quempiam insignem oblatum... (Allen 
1304.41-43), but the commentary is certainly most interesting. Arnobius 
does not offer a verse-by-verse interpretation but rather a, usually suc- 
cinct, paraphrase of the Psalm as a whole, which he expects his readers 
to have read beforehand: psalmum cuius explanationem legunt prius 
examinent. In his explanations, which le a predominantly allegorical 
character, he makes the text testify to the truths of orthodox doctrine 
concerning Christ, the Trinity, Church discipline etc. In keeping with 
this, heresies are proved wrong. One example: in Ps. 138.21 (I use the 
numbering of the lines in the new edition) Peter is made to add this 
explanation of his denial of Christ: nec, ut quidam opinantur, hominem 
negaui. 

The study of Arnobius! Commentarii has now been made far more 
easy by K.-D. Daur's critical edition. Basing himself principally on the 
relevant studies of G. Morin, D. assumes that Arnobius, who for some 
reason had left Africa to live in Rome, wrote the commentary during 
the reign of Pope Sixtus III (432-440). For the constitution of the text 
the editor has availed himself of 7 manuscripts, 3 of which belonging 
to the direct tradition, viz. of the complete text. The youngest of these, 
a 15th century codex in Leipzig, has an obvious connection with the 
unknown one used by Erasmus—following Joh. Scharnagl in WS 38 
(1916) 185, D. calls it a ''frater gemellus'—, which can e.g. be 
illustrated by a curious case in the comm. on Ps. 75, where the new edi- 
tion reads 7srahel homo uidens (4), but the Lipsiensis and Erasmus, fol- 
lowed by PL, have Judaeus instead of uidens. For the greater part of 
the text the indirect tradition manifests itself in 4 manuscripts, in which 
part of Arnobius! commentary is incorporated as Jerome's work. Two 
examples may suffice to illustrate the importance of these manuscripts: 
Ps. 70.14-15 about Christ's suffering: non est proiectus in tempore pas- 
sionis, cum deficeret uirtus eius, where the direct tradition wrongly has 
protectus; Ps. 138.44 in electo discipulo formauit exemplum, ut omnis 
discipulus Christi etc., where the indirect tradition repairs the omission 
caused by a saut du méme au méme by providing discipulo formauit 
exemplum ut omnis. D. has been sparing with personal conjectures. In 
Ps. 110.29 emendation of in ipsa laus manet is indispensable, because 
an abl. sing. masc. is needed. D.'s ipso is not unlikely—he wrongly does 
not print it in the text itself —, but I would venture to suggest in eo ipsa 
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. laus etc., and thus leave ipsa as referring to /aus in line 27. Concerning 
Ps. 5.31 the app. crit. seems to imply that in adorat ad templum the 
plausible addition of ad is due to the editor. 

D. conscientiously reports two lacunae in his treatment of the tradi- 
tion. He indicates the possibility that De La Barre's text in PL 53 con- 
tains *Lesarten aus einem uns unbekannten Überliefferungsstrang"' 
(XVIII). On p. XXXI-XXXII he gives some examples, but further study 
on the base of D.'s own app. crit. might shed more light on this. 
Secondly, he was not yet able to take account of a **Doppelhandschrift"' 
in Leningrad, containing part of Arnobius! commentary. In the second 
volume of his edition of Arnobius! works further information will be 
provided. This volume will also contain the necessary indices. When 
these become available, all obstacles to a close study of this interesting 
author will have been removed. At present scholars have in any case a 
much improved text of the Commentarii in Psalmos at their disposal. 
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